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Foreword 



Cooperation among systems has gained substantial importance in recent years: 
electronic commerce virtual enterprises and the middleware paradigm are just some 
examples in this area. CoopIS is a multi-disciplinary conference, which deals with 
all aspects of cooperation. The relevant disciplines are: collaborative work, distributed 
databases, distributed computing, electronic commerce, human-computer interaction, 
multi-agent systems, information retrieval, and workflow systems. The CoopIS series 
provides a forum for well-known researchers who are drawn by the stature and the 
tradition of these conference series and has a leading role in shaping the future of the 
cooperative information systems area. 

CoopIS 2000 is the seventh conference in the series and the fifth conference 
organized by the International Foundation on Cooperative Information Systems 
(IFCIS). It is sponsored by the IFCIS, the IBM Research Laboratory in Haifa and 
Compaq, Tandem labs Israel. It replaces the former international workshops on 
Interoperability in Multidatabase systems (IMS) and the conference series on 
Cooperative Information Systems (CoopIS & ICICIS). 

In response to the call for papers 74 papers were submitted. Each of them was 
reviewed by at least three reviewers, and at the end of this process 24 papers were 
accepted for presentation at the conference. Six additional papers were selected for 
short presentations. In addition the conference includes two panels, two keynote 
speakers (Professor Calton Pu from Georgia Tech and Professor Sheizaf Rafaeli from 
Haifa University) and one tutorial. A special issue of the International Journal of 
Cooperative Information Systems will follow. 
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Formalizing (and Reasoning About) the 
Specifications of Workflows 



Goce Trajcevski^ and Cliilta Baral^ and Jorge Lobo^ 

^ Univ. of Illinois at Chicago, Dept, of EECS, gtrajcev@eecs.uic.edu 
^ Bell Labs, jlobo@research.bell-labs.com 
® Arizona State Univ., Dept, of CSE, chitta@asu.edu 



Abstract. We address the problem of workflow requirements specifica- 
tions under realistic assumptions that it involves experts from different 
domains (different business policies), where not all the possible execu- 
tion scenarios known beforehand. Using recent results on reasoning about 
actions, we formalize the notion of the specifications’ correctness. To 
address this, we propose a high level language Aw as a basis of our 
])rototypc tool for process specification. We go “one step” before actual 
analysis and design, ami olfer a formalism which enables the ex]>erts to 
specify their knowledge in terms of the effects that the activities have on 
the workflow environment. Our methodology allows expressing not only 
the knowledge, but also the “ignorance” (the semantics allows unknown 
values to reflect a realistic situation of agents dealing with incomplete 
information) and the possibility of exceptional situations. We define an 
entailment relation which enables reasoning about the correctness of the 
specifications, in terms of achieving a desired goal, and testing about 
couscHiueiicos of modifications in the workflow descriptions. 



1 Introduction and Motivation 

A workflow (WF) is a process which executes various cooperative and coordinated 
activities in order to acliieve a desired goal [22]. Workflow Management Sys- 
tems (WFMS) provide tools for modeling, executing and monitoring workflows 
[27, 40] and they need well - defined correctness/reliability criteria [1, 17, 44] 
and the ability to adapt to cli.mges in a flexible manner. Recent works have 
addressed several of these issues [20, 25, 30, 32, 41, 50] and identified solutions 
of many problems of interest in WFMS. Among the other contributions, several 
formalisms have been proposed (e.g. OGWL (Opera Graphical Workflow Lan- 
guage) [30]; State and Activity Charts [50]; Concurrent Transaction Logic (CTR) 
[25]; Transaction Catalog (TD) [14]) which enable representation, reasoning and 
execution of workflows. 

Since the beginning of eighties, the software engineering research has been 
pointing out the importance of knowledge representation being thoroughly cap- 
tured during the requirements specifications stage, before moving on with analy- 
sis/design and implementation [13, 46, 47]. This is an important aspect in work- 
flow/ process specification in many applications (e.g. Virtual Enterprises) [2, 24]. 
The specification stage involves experts from different domains, representatives 

O. Etzion and P. Scheuermann (Eds.): CoopIS 2000, LNCS 1901, pp. 1-17, 2000. 
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of different organizations and policies (as Whorf's hypothesis from psycholin- 
guistics says; “ the language a person uses to describe his or her environment 
is a lens thtmigh which he or she views that eywiTvnrnejit ...”) [49]. Typically, not 
all the possil)le executional scenarios are known; participants need not know the 
details of how other partners are iniplenieiiting certain (business) |>olicies. Also, 
a participant may not be willing to fully reveal a decision - making process and 
(s)he should have the ability to choose to what extent a process will be a “black 
box” for the other partners (or to what extent it should be “opened”). When it 
comes to cooperation and synchronization, a particular domain expert typically 
states the “weakest preconditions” and the “strongest effects” expected. 

Thus, during the early specification stage, the main problems are: has there 
been enough domain knowledge collected; can we reason about its correctness 
(which, at this stage is concerned with being able to achieve a desired goal)-, 
given the tendency of domain experts to specify mostly plausible scenarios, can 
we handle the occurrence of exceptional cases. 

1.1 An Overview of Our Approach 

In this work, we view workflows as a collection of cooperative agents and use 
recent results on reasoning about actions [4, 6, 29, 36] to formalize the process 
of their specification and test their correctness. Our approach, in a philosophical 
sense, resembles formalization of database updates [43] and transactions [15, IG]. 

Our main contributions are as follows. We present a very simple, high level 
language Ayo and, based on it, a prototype tool, which facilitates the process 
s|)ecification (i.e. the domain where the workflow activities will execute). The 
tool enables dual (textual and visual) representation of workflow specification 
AND enables the user to toggle between the representations at my time. The 
domain experts are enabled to specify the constraints on valid states and valid 
transitions among them, and can specify not only their knowledge but also their 
“ignorance” (e.g. incomplete state specification) and the possibility of abnormal 
(exceptional) cases. The users can express behavioral and control aspects in 
terms of reactive module (again, both textual and visual representations are 
available and an user can flip between the two at any time). With all these 
flexibilities (- the language allows unknown values to reflect the situations of 
dealing with incomplete information (essential during dynamic modifications of a 
work flow /construction of ad-hoc workflows); - we give an entailment relation for 
(luerying the correctness of the specifications, and reasoning about conse<|uences 
of modifications to its description (“what - if” scenarios)), Aw is still based 
on a strict logical foundation and has a formal semantics. Hence, we Inave a 
formal notion of a correctness, of a workflow description. The rest of the paper 
is structured as follows. Section 2 introduces the basis of our formalism, describes 
the basic aspects of the language Ayv and our current prototype tool. In Section 
3 we specify how we address the issues of cooperativity and exceptions and 
Section 4 presents the formalization of the notion of correctness. In Section 5 we 
summarize, compare with the relevant literature and propose the directions for 
the future work. 
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2 Basic Aspects of Formalizing the Workflow 
Specifications 

Specification and recisoning about activities in our approach is done using a tool 
based on a high level language Awi developed in the spirit of the action de- 
scription language A [26] (the description of the language is based on Ak i« 
[11]; ^active **1 [7]; and AVC in [6]). Action theories have been successfully used 
in reasoning about robot control programs [37] and in the logical formalization 
of active databases [5, 7] (reasoning about parameterized actions, qualification 
and ramification constraints, concurrent execution of actions [29]). The later use 
makes it more appropriate than the traditional approach of program correctness 
[23] which lias been designed for standard programming languages and lacks 
the flexibility of defining new operators/ activities. Recall that during the re- 
quirements specification of workflows, we do not want to generate “fully correct” 
but sound and “mostly” complete descriptions, similar to the incomplete speci- 
fications in [21]. This enables avoiding “full blown” theorem provers and using 
planners to generate modules. Levesque et al. [37] discuss the difference between 
the “action” approach and traditional approach of “program correctness”. 

For the implementation of our tool, we followed the principles of process 
languages design surveyed in [47](e.g.: - pictures help in improving intuition 
and communication/ cooperation; - they work best when they depict modest 
ammount of information; - the use of semantically deep formalism supports 
many desirable properties). There are 3 main clasess; 1. MainFrurne.java - the 
“brain” which creates the actions listeners that invoke appropriate methods to 
handle user input; 2. WorkflowArea.java which is responsible for the graphical 
representation of the workflow being specified (e.g. redrawing an obscured area, 
dragging the nodes of activities around so that they are arranged in a most 
appealing manner); 3. Mediator. java is responsible for generating an internal 
representation and using it to convert between textual and visual parts of the 
specification. 

Our tool will cooperate and guide the users through specifications of each 
proposition of the language in both textual and visual representations, with a 
set of pulldown menus. Figure 1 illustrates the specification of a rule in a control 
module (defined below) of a particular workflow'*. The detailed description of 
the functionality is specified in [35]. 



2.1 Activities’ Domain Description 

Aw has three disjoint nonempty sets of symbols, called facts, events and activity 
names. Facts are the data items which describe the environment of the workflow 
(i.e. a tuple in a relational database, or an attribute value of an object). They 
corres|)ond to the notion of fluents in AI parlance, used by McCarthy [39] in the 

■* The current version of Aw based prototype tool is available via anonymous ftp at 
•www.eecs.uic.edu/ ~ gtrajcevfworkflowtool. 
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Fig. 1. Specilication of a workflow 



context of reasoning about actions. A lileral is a fact or event, possibly preceded 
by 

An activity description in the language A\\> consists of a collection of three 
kinds of “propositions”: 

a causes / if pi, . . . ,p„, Ci, . . . , (an “ef-proposition") 

a determines / if Pi, . . . , p„, ei, . . . , e,„ (a “k-proposition”) 

a induces e if Pi, • • - ,p,i, ei, . . . , e,„ (an “event definition”) 

• An “ef-proposition” describes the effect of an activity on the truth value of a 
fact. Here, a is an activity; each of /, pi, . . . ,p„ (n > 0) and ei, . . . ,e„i (m > 0) 
is a literal. 

Note that tlie facts can liave unk values (i.e. are evaluated wrt 3-valued 
logic), but the events cannot (negation of an event indicates that it is not a 
part of the environment). Intuitively, the literals pi, are preconditions on the 
effects of the activity a, meaning, if a is executed when the preconditions are 
true then / becomes true after the execution of o. Observe that an action may 
have dilTerent effects on the environment, depending on the state in which it is 
executed (one can specify “simultaneous” effects too) similar to Vortex [32]. 

Example 1. Observe an E-commerce scenario where, upon login, a customer 
should be presented with a “welcome” promotional message. If its an old cus- 
tomer, the content of the message should be based on several criteria like: - credit 
status; - history of purchases rellectiiig his/her preferences; - new “hot" prod- 
ucts which may be of interest for the particular customer. On the other hand, a 
new customer should “view” a more broad welcoming menu which shows general 
categories and enables him to specify particular interest (s). 

The example (simplified from [33]) reveals a subtle issue. When specifying 
the workflow, all that the business partners need to know is that there is a 
template activity, say welcoming-message, which requires certain iiiput/output 
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parameters. It should further be decided, upon negotiations among the partners 
involved, which details (if any) of how that activity is implemented should be 
given. 

To represent inptit/output parameters of the activities, we tise variables. 
Hence, strictly speaking, the syntax of an “ef-propositioii” looks like: 
a(X ) causes J(Xf) if pi(A’i), . . . ,p„(X„), ei(yi), . . . , e,„(F„.) 

If some variable in (Xf) or negated literal in the preconditions, does not appear 
in the positive literal in the precondition {unsafe negation), our tool will auto- 
matically warn the user of the possibility of unsafe evaluation and the need for 
the variable to be instantiated at the invocation time of the activity. 

• An “event definition” is a proposition which describes the occurrence of an 
entity of interest during the course of execution of a workflow. Events are useful 
when enforcing order constraints [2.'S] on the execution of the workflow, as we’ll 
explain shortly. Also, they are essential for inter-process comnninication [31]. 
Heterogeneous workflow tools may be integrated/synchronized by a common 
event notification mechanism (instead of using common API and/or fully shared 
database). Events are also used to denote which is the current state of the work- 
flow. In our implementation of ^vv [35], upon specifying an “ef-proposition”, the 
tool automatically generates an “event definition” signaling the end of the par- 
ticular activity. We distinguish among two types of events: (i) internal events, 
given by the definitions, because at specification time we know which action 
could induce them; (ii) external events - generated by other workflow agents, 
which notify the main workflow about the occurrence of “something of interest” 
which is not controlled by the main agent. 

• A “k-proposition” stipulates that if a is executed in a state in which its precon- 
ditions are true, then in the resulting state the truth value of / becomes known. 
However, the value can not be predicted and it will be known ojdy at run time. 
The activities in “k-proposition” s are what we have referred to as sensing ac- 
tivities (we also call them knowledge producing activities), and they have been 
studied formally in the context of planning problems [12, 28]. However, as we 
will discuss shortly, we need to slightly modify the “k-propositions” if they are 
to be used in workflow specification. 

Example 2. Observe a simple workflow which automates a course registration 
process of a graduate student. Some of the activities description are: 
advisor{S, C) deterniines has-jrrere(i{S, C) if e.requested{S, C) 
advisor{S,C) determines duss./?xH (5, C) if e.requested(S,C) 
which illustrate that it is the advisor’s responsibility to check if the student is 
eligible to register. 

Once everything is completed, the secretary should grant the registration 
password of a particular course to the student: 

secretary{S,C) causes passwd{S,C) if hasjprereq{S,C),-'class^full{S,C) 

Of course, the effect of the activity “secretary” may be different, depending 
on the status of the environment in which it is executed. For example, if the 
student does not have the prerequisites and the course instructor did not agree 
to waive them, then the secretary will deny the registration password to the 
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studenl,; 

secretaTy(S, C) causes -<passwd{S, C) if 
-ihas-prereq{S, C), ~'preTeqjwaived{S, C) 

In the example® above, although the activity advisor is a cooperative one, the 
registration workflow has no influence/iinpact on how the advisor workflow agent 
operates. Moreover, the main registration workflow agent is someone that is 
“harrasing” the advisor by asking him/Iier to execute an activity on its belialf 
(especially wlien the advisor has a grant -proposal deadline). Similar to activity 
welcoming ^messaqe in the context of Example 1 where the business partner de- 
cides to which extent it will be unfolded or kept as a black box, as far as Aw 
is concerned, an activity like the advisor(S,C) in Example 2 may be a template, 
or a workflow itself. 



2.2 Control Modules 

The set of activities’ description specifies the effects of executing a particular 
action in a particular state. But we need to allow the users of our tool to specify 
their knowledge about how activities execution is coordinated in order to achieve 
a desired goal. Recall that in the specification stage the complete information 
about the environment may not be available and not all the possible execution 
scenarios are known. To define the execution of workflow agents, we rely on a 
control module of reactive rules. Such control modules, similar to production rule 
systems, have been used for real-time robot control [10, 42]. 

A control module Is a collection of rules of the form: 
if ei,...,e„,/i,...,/A,,unk /a,+i, . . . , unk then a 
where: 

• each Ci is an event literal (possibly negated) 

• each /,(1 < j < A:) is a (positive or negated) fact 

• each unk fj specifies a particular fact whose truth value is unknown at a given 
state. 

• a is the action to be executed in a state in which the conjunction on the 
left-hand side (LHS) of the rule is true. 

The set of rules reflects the user’s knowledge about the data and control 
Jlow (i.e. how to secpience the activities, what are pre-conditions on their ex- 
ecution; the input/output parameters). The module can be in several possible 
states: active/running in which it executes actions of the RHS of some rule 
which LHS conditions are satisfied in the given state of the environment; HALT 
which is reached upon a “successful termination”; SUSPEND, which is a state 
that the module has entered because it has to “wait” (e.g. termination of some 
cooperative activity). However, this state of the control module illustrates the 
“knowledge” of the user about the particular state of the workflow environment; 
failure state of the control module illustrates the case where the workflow en- 
vironment does not match any condition in the LHS of any rule in the module 



® The complete specification of the registration workflow is given in [9j. 
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(which, in cooperative terms could mean a “deadlock”). The difference between 
failure and SUSPEND is that the former illustrates a possibility which can not 
be “predicted” at specification stage. The “state” of the control module is a part 
of the overall state of the workflow and it ciiii be captured using tlie set of facts 
and events. Formally, for a given workflow specification (domain description of 
each activity and the control module), the state is a triplet s where: 

S = (T, F) where T denotes the set of facts which are known to be true and F 
denotes the set of facts which are known to be false (the rest of the facts are 
assumed to be unknown)] S = 6, (J £e. denotes the set of events (internal and 
external) which are known to be true in a particular state; and Ti- denotes the 
set of the enabled rules from the control module (i.e. the set of ground instances 
of rules whose LHS evaluates to True for the given E and £). The semantics 
is given by defining a (partial) transition function which specifies how the 
slate changes l)y executing rules from the control module (see [9] for a complete 
specification of the semantics of ^vv). 

For example, a particular instance of the module “wakes - up” (is trig- 
gered) when an external event is generated. In the context of Example 2 
this happens when a particular student recptests a registration (e.g. tlie event 
e-.re(]uested(jolinfeecs301) becomes true in the workflow state). We introduce the 
unk connector because agents are constantly dealing with incomplete infor- 
mation that they complete by making requests to other workflow agents (i.e. 
remote procedure calls or consults to the external world). The “unknown” value 
may very well be implemented with having a null value for an attribute in a 
database. However, it is unlikely that the domain/ business expert is familiar 
with the meaning of null values (or any implementation details). This implies 
rea.soning in ;i-va!ued logic. In tlie context of the Example 1, if a new cus- 
tomer applies for a credit line with the on-line shopping enterprise, the goal 
of the workflow is to determine the eligibility for credit and the credit line. 
However, evaluated under 3- valued logic, the formula; granLcredilf Customer, 
Limit) V-^granLcredil(Customer, Limit) need not be a tautology, which makes 
the goal of the workflow a non - simple one. The set of propositions in the ac- 
tivities’ domain description and the set of rules in the control module provide 
enough flexibilities for specifying workflows (as prescribed by [22]: sequencing ; 
AND/OR-splits and joins] iteration nesting). 

Figure 2 illustrates a case of AND - join in context of Example 2 (if a section 
is full, and both the department head and the particular course instructor decide 
if the space should be waived, the two “activities” can be executed concurrently). 



Ramifications A description using “ef-propositions” and “k-propositions can 
only describe the direct effects of an activity in a given state. However, executions 
of actions may have indirect effects in a particular state (e.g. a database update 
may cause an integrity constraint violation). Ramification effects are usually 
<lerived from the set of facts and events, and they can be used to specify which 
are the valid stales of the workflow evolution (as well as the valid transitions 
among those states). Thus, we introduce the following ramification propositions 

in Ayv' 
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Fig. 2. An example of a registration workllow 



• Pii ■ • • ) Pn, ei , . . . e,rt sufIice_for / - with the intuitive ineaning that in any 
state in which Pi, . . . ,p„, ei, . . . are true, we can infer that / is also true. 
Observe that / can be either a fact or an event. Although we do not address the 
issue of composite events in this work, a ramification proposition can be readily 
used to specify a conjunction of events. 

3 Cooperation of Activities and Exceptions 

Assume that a new customer enters the virtual enterprise of Example 1. In order 
to determine if (s)he should be granted a credit (and the limit value), it is very 
likely that the workflow will make a “cooperative” request to another workflow 
agent - credit history agency. Alt that the main workflow agent knows is that 
the request for the service of credit history check has been sent. It cannot know 
beforehand when the request will be actually served. However, this should not 
prevent the main workflow agent of the enterprise from guiding the user through 
the list of products and their prices/availability. Periodically, the main workllow 
may re-send the recpiest to the credit agency workllow, until it gets a response. 
In case the request has not been served after some predefined time period, the 
workflow may decide to inform the new user that the decision about granting 
him/her a credit line will be determined later. The situation is more extreme 
in the Example 2. Here, the registration workflow cannot continue its execution 
until the response from the advisor agent has been received and the truth value 
of has.prereq(S,C) is determined. 

However, in general there may be several other processes running concur- 
rently and it is not practical to suspend the entire execution in a given state, 
waiting for a response from a cooperative agent. Let us reiterate the flip-side of 
the coin: although the activity advisor(S,C) is a cooperative for the main work- 
flow, for the advisor workflow agent the request to act on behalf of registration 
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workflow is an “interference”. It is likely that the advisor has his own policy 
on how to respond to external requests, not known to the registration workflow 
agent. 

'I’liis is why we assiiiiie the existence of two types of events, internal and 
external. Namely, when the iiiiiin workflow asks the advisor to deterniine 
ltas.prereq(S,C) it generates its inleniul event so that it is “aware” that the 
request for service has been made. Within the world of the advisor workflow 
this generates an external event notifying him of a particular service being re- 
quested. Once the advisor finds out if the student has the prerequisites, it may 
send the value back to the registration workflow. Upon that, he records that he 
had completed the request (internal event). The notification to the registration 
workflow that its request has been served is an external event (the truth value of 
has.prcreq(S,C) is known). The work in [31] uses exported event list and imported 
event queue^. 

To formalize the discussion above, we modify the “k-proposition” in the ac- 
tivity descriptions as follows. The cooperative activity like the udvisor(S,C) in 
the registration workflow description consists of two parts^: 
udvtHur{S,C)~* induces e..cidvis(»'jisked{S,C) if ~ie.advisoi-.respundt'd(S,C) 
advisor(S, C)<_ determines has.prereq{S, C) if e.advisor.respo7ided(S, C) 

In the particular setting of the registration example, we may want to add the 
following rule to the control module: 

if e -advisor. as ked{S, C), ^e.adviscyr.responded{S, C) then SU SPEN D(Si C) 
to specify that the main workflow agent should wait for the response from the 
advisor. Since, in general, there may be several other activities that could be 
executed in a given state, even though we may have a SUSPEND rule in the 
control module, tlie workflow instance itself need not enter that particular state. 
We have the following definition: 



Definition 1. Let A = [oi, 02 , . . . a„] be a sequence of activities executed by a 
workfow agent. We call the sequence legal iff for every aj = action(-{X) there 
exists at least one a* = action^(X) such that i < j. 

Observe that each a* will have ground values for the variables, correspond- 
ing to a particular workflow instance. Also note that Definition 1 does not pre- 
clude a secpience of actions in which several occurrences of a particular instance 
action'* (m, n, . . . , r) will not have a matching aclion^(in, n, . . . , r). In the set- 
ting of Example 1 this corresponds to the case where the main enterprise work- 
flow agent has repeated the request for a credit history check but, for whatever 
reasons, it has not obtained an answer from the cooperative agent yet. Clearly, 
this is not the desired executional scenario and it may lead to an exception, 
formalized below. 



® The authors also discuss different event revocation policies for exceptional cases. 

^ This, of course, would be appropriately reflected in the specification of the rules in 
the control module 
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3.1 Defeasibility and Exceptions 

The woikllow research couiiuunily has only recently tackled the problem of ex- 
ceptions [18, U), 30] and idetitified sevcual types of failures (c.f. [18]): 1. basic 
(hardware/network/DI3MS); 2. ap[)lication failures (WMFS invokes an applica- 
tion which returns an error code or does not return any value). For the most 
part, these types of failures are handled by relying on the recovery mechanisms 
of the underlying DBMS (e.g. Exotica project offers tools for specification of 
compensating tasks, which are subsequently translated into FDL - FlowMark 
Definition Language). 

Since we are concerned in formalizing and testing the correctness of workflow 
specification, we are interested in expected and unexpected categories of failures 
[19]. Expected exceptions correspond to the executions which are not desirable 
but may happen (liopefully, very rarely). This approach is similar to the standard 
exception handling in programming languages like Smalltalk and C-I- + . 

Let us reiterate that in a real situation the domain experts may not be aware 
of all the jjossible execulional scenarios during the specification. This may yield 
some cases of unexpected exceptions, for which the main workflow agent may not 
know how to react. In the context of Example 2, the agent advisor is considered 
a cooperative one, but it may not respond to tlie messages from the main (reg- 
istration) workflow agent. This is an exceptional situation for which the main 
workflow may not know how to react (i.e. it assumed at specification time that 
any advisor will always respond to a request from a workflow instance). Once 
a workflow instance encounters an unexpected situation, there are several steps 
that need to be taken: 1. modify the schema (workflow definition) so that it 
recognizes ami reacts to the exceptional case in the future; 2. modify the schema 
with rules to “repair” the currejit failure instances. 3. modify the schema so that 
the workflow instances “beyond repair” are aborted (possibly re-started). These 
steps correspond to managing a workflow definition with a so-ciilled progressive 
case policy. Clearly, steps 2. and 3. will not be needed after the “infected” work- 
flow instances are managed. The modifications done in step one, however, will 
become propositions which remain in the schema for the future-expected excep- 
tions. The constructs of Aw that we introduced so far are sufficient to specify 
the repair policies in steps 2. and 3. 

Hence, we must allow for some activities (i.e. the consequences of tlieir execu- 
tions) and some ramifications to be defeasible, in a sense Dial their effects to not 
apply in a particular stale s because that state is considered to be exceptional. 
To handle this exceptional behavior, we extend ^vv introducing exceptional 
causality and ramification with the following propositions; 

Pi I • • • ) Pui Cl , . . . , e,„ exceptionally jsufflceJbr / 
a exceptionally -Causes /if pi , . . . ,p„, ei, . . . , e„, 
a exceptionally -induces e if pi, . . . , p«, ei, . . . , e,„ 
a exceptionally-determines / if pi, . . . ,p„, ei, . . . , e„, 

In the exceptional situations, the effects of the activities are determined by 
the exceptional propositions and the effects of the defeasible propositions are 
ignored. To illustrate the concept, in the registration example we could add: 
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advisor(S,C)^- exceptionally .causes advisor jno-available{S,C) 
if e -advisor -timeout 

ill case a student re<|uest for tlie advisor’s response lias readied a deadline 
marked by an event and the workllow is still waiting for the elfects of the ac- 
tivity advisor(S,C). In this situation the exceptional effect is assumed. Now 
we can have corrective actions that will execute in an environment in which 
advisor.no.available(S,C) is true. Moreover, the set of exceptional ramification 
propositions will induce new facts/ events that can create a new state for the 
workflow (say, by “cleaning” some events and facts from the state before the 
exception was detected). Although it is not obvious from the preceding discus- 
sion, there is a noteworthy observation regarding the flexibility of the extended 
Aw>. Namely when iterating, say, over a collection of elements, if one element 
is exceptional we need not terminate the entire iteration. The repair policy (ex- 
ceptional ramification propositions) may specify a stale in which that particular 
cycle of the iteration is ignored, but yet the conditions for iterating over the rest 
of the collection are still valid (i.e. why throwing the entire bucket of apples if we 
can remove the rotten one). The main benefit of extending Aw with exceptional 
propositions is that we allow very early, in the specification stage, to separate 
the failure semantics and exception handling from the control logic. The formal 
treatment of the defeasible and exceptional propositions is given in [6], based on 
the language AVC. 

4 Checking the Correctness of the Workflow 
Specifications 

We allow two types of testing of the workflow specifications. The first type 
corresponds to “off-line” deliberation on the data and control flow. Here we 
assume that each of the experts involved in the specifications has provided (what 
(s)he believes is) the sufficient inforiiiation about the effects of the activities. In 
other words, we assume a “current” version of the domain description D as a 
set of ef-propositions, k-propositions and event-definitions. 

Definition 2. Given a domain description D and a legal sequence of activities A 
= [«! , 02 , . . • , o„], a seciuence.query is an expression of the form ip after A at s, 
where where <p is a formula (evaluated in 3- valued logic) and s is a stale. 

Given a set of states S and a domain description (action theory) £>, let S” = 
Closure(S,D) denote the minimal set of stales (with respect to the C ordering) 
such that: (i) S C 5'; (ii) (Vs G S) if s' is reachable from s by executing legal 
se(|uence of actions described in /), then s' G S' ; and (iii) (Vs' € S')(3s G S) 
such that s' is reachable from s by executing legal sequence of actions described 
in D. 

The formula ip in Definition 2 will denote a goal that the workflow should 
achieve. We say that a domain description D entails a sequence.query q = 
ip after [ui, 02 , . . . , a„] at s, (D )= o') if g is true in all the models of D 
(c.f. [9]). 
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Definition 3. A domain description D is sufficient with respect to a goal G iff 
tliere exists a state s and for every s' G Clos^tre(s,D) there exists a legal sequence 
of actions A ~ [ui , , <i,i] such tliat D G after A at s' . 

Definition 3 describes the means which the domain experts can use to test if 
they have specified enough of the domain description. Moreover, by assigning a 
cost value to the actions, it can be used as a tool to check the cost of executing 
a particular sequence of actions which achieves the desired (business) goal. 

If the experts involved in the workflow specification are confident, there may 
be no need for any off-line deliberation: they may complete the workflow specifi- 
cation at a single “negotiation”, both the domain description D and the control 
module M . In any case, once the complete workflow description is available, we 
have the other type of query for testing its correctness; 

Definition 4. Given an activity description D and a control module M, a work- 
llow-(iuery is an expression of the form <p after M at s where </? is a formula 
(evaluated w.r.t. the 3-valued logic) and s a state. 

Workflow.riueries eiupiire about the consequences of executing a control mod- 
ule M, for a given activities (domain) description D. Definition 4, as opposed to 
Definition 2, implicitly requires that the legal sequence of actions consists only 
of the actions specified as a RHS of some rule in the control module. In order 
to have a definition similar to Definition 3 above, we need to slightly modify the 
notion of a closure. Given a set of states S, a control module M and a domain 
description (action theory) D, let S’ = Closure(S,M,D) denote the minimal set 
of states (with respect to subset ordering) such that: (i) S C S'\ (ii) (V.s G S) if 
s' is reachable from s by executing legal sequence of actions from M described 
in D, tlien s' G S' ; and (iii) (V.s' 6 S'){Bs G S) such that s' is reachable form s 
by executing legal sequence of actions from M described in D. 

Definitions. A workflow specification is said to be correct with respect to a 
control module M, a set of states 5, a set of activities description D, and a goal 
G if, 5 = Closure{S, M, D) and for all states s E S, D \= G after M at s. 

as a tool to formally state the correctness of the workflow control module (and 
verify it for a given goal). 

There is a special subclass of workflows for which we can do even more 
during the specification stage. The class of sequential workflows consists of all 
the workflows in which the set of rules in their control modules have the property 
that all the rules whose LHS are satisfied at a given state, have the same RHS. 
Informally, sequential workflows rule out the AND-joins (OR-rules do not result 
in concurrent execution of activities). For the class of sequential workflows we 
can directly apply the results in [12] to actually generate the control module 
from a given domain description and a given goal®, (in [12] control modules are 
referred as plans). 

® The conditions of soundness and completeness for sequential workflows are given in 

[8]. 
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5 Concluding Remarks, Related Literature and Future 
Work 

In this work we liave extended previous results in rurtnalizing reactive control us- 
ing action theories [12] and applied it to cooperative workflow agents. The main 
advantage of the language Aw that it allows an expert to express his/her 
domain knowledge in terms of the effects that an activity or task may have on 
the environment, without any specific knowledge about how the activity is im- 
plemented. Also note that the semantics of Aw incorporates the events as a part 
of the state unlike, for example, process algebra - based approaches where tran- 
sitions are modeled explicitly and the states in between consecutive transtions 
are implicit (c.f. [48]). This is an important aspect during the specification stage, 
where experts from different domains are involved. We allow the users to specify 
the control logic AND reason if the specifications that they have provided (so far) 
are sufficient to achieve a desired goal. More importantly, given the description 
of the effects of the activities, we can help the users “generate” enough control- 
logic information to achieve their goal. We have implemented a prototype tool 
which enables both dual (textual and graphical) representations of the workilow 
specifications. 

There are several formalisms for workflow representation. Graphic - based 
ones like OGWL (Opera Graphical Workflow Language) [30] (which is subse- 
quently converted to internal textual representation) similar to IBM’s FDL [38] 
and State and Activity Charts [50] (which uses EGA rules for describing transi- 
tions among states), which is close to the UML standard®. The works [25, 24] use 
CTIl (Concurrent Transaction Logic) to design and rrnuson about workflows (in 
presence of a rich set of constraints) and [14] presents TD (Transaction Datalog) 
as a concurrent programming language and uses it to determine computational 
complexity of workflows. All these formalisms, in a sense, do not strictly formal- 
ize the specification stage per se. It is somehow assumed that through intellectual 
negotiations, the representation indeed corresponds to what the users wanted to 
specify. On the other hand, we go one step behind in the workflow design, and 
propose a methodology to formalize the specification phase. Aw for example, 
offers more flexibility than CTR or TD, in a sense that none of the two languages 
allows expressing multiple effects of a same action, or takes a clear account for 
exceptions. 

The closest approach to ours is CONGOLOG [36], where correctness of a 
concurrent agent language is formulated. Our language is simpler that CON- 
GOLOG - we do not have non-deterministic activities, but we consider exoge- 
iious/cooperative activities, which are not considered in CONGOLOG and are 
essential to model workflows. The problem of planning with incomplete infor- 
mation has also been addressed in the Description Logic [28], however it is too 
specialized formalism to be used in workflow specification. A formal approach 
for the workflow computation is given in [45], but the problem of requirements 

® Both OPERA and Mentor projects have addressed other very important problems 
[3, 41]. 
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specification stage is not treated as a separate aspect, which is the core of our 
approach. 

Another formal approach to modeling and analysis of workflows is based on 
Petri Nets [48]. The author presents a detailed description of the dimensions/ 
aspects of the Worflow Management Systems and how they can be mapped into a 
Petri Net - based specification (actually, there is a formal definition of a WF-net) 
and presents construction of all the routing constructs of interest, like AND/ OR 
spits and joins, iteration, etc. A benefitial aspect of this approach is that Petri 
Nets (and their higher - level versions: colored, timed . . . ) are very well studied 
and have formal foundation for investigating various properties of interest to 
process - based systems (e.g. liveness, boundedness) and there are many Petri 
Nets tools available. Note that in our fornialisin, we are much more “liberal” for 
the specification stage (not necessarily complete) and we also have a tool which 
can toggle between visual and textual representation. We do not recpiire that 
the user is familiar with a specialized formalism and we allow incorporating the 
exceptional scenarios. Let us point that the comparison between logic programs 
and high - level Petri nets presented in [.34] (recall that the specifications in Aw 
can be translated to logic program) . 

Some recent works, addressing the issue of exceptions are [31] (Opera) and 
[18, 19] defining the Chimera- Exc language (in FAR system). However, the main 
difference in our work is that we tackle the exceptions handling in the context 
of specification stage, so that a domain expert can express its knowledge about 
exceptional situations and their handling according to a given (business) policy. 

The programming paradigm Vortex [32, 33] provides a choice-based execution 
of “attribute centered” workflows. The authors provide a form of incremental 
decision-making in collecting the values of specific attribute. We view our work 
as something that can be used as a pre-processor of Vortex based design of 
workflows. 

Observe that one of the salient features of ^vv is its modularity as a spec- 
ification formalism. New activities descriptions and control module rules can 
be added independent of the rest of the domain description. There are few im- 
mediate extensions of our work. We would like to formalize the treatment of 
composite events (contexts and consumption policies) and we are planning to 
investigate the possibility of translating between ^vv based specification and 
other workflow representation formalisms. Also, we are looking into making the 
visual part of our tool close/ compatible with the existing visual modeling tools, 
like UML. Currently, we are incorporating the unexpected exception handling 
and full correctness analysis in the prototype implementation, and we are devel- 
oping a collaborative version of it. 
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Abstract. Conventional workflow functionality like task sequencing, 
split parallelism, join synchronization and iteration have proven effective 
for business process automation and have widespread support in current 
workflow products. However, newer requirements for workflows are en- 
countered in practice, opening grave uncertainties about the extensions 
for current languages. Different concepts, although outwardly appear- 
ing to be more or less the same, are based on different paradigms, have 
fundamentally different semantics and different levels of applicability - 
more specialized for modeling or more generalized for workflow engine 
posit. By way of developmental insight of new requirements, we define 
workflow patterns which are described imperatively but independently 
of current workflow languages. These patterns provide the basis for an 
in-depth comparison of 12 workflow management systems. As such, the 
work reported in this paper can be seen as the academic response to 
evaluations made by prestigious consulting companies. Typically, these 
evaluations hardly consider the workflow modeling language and rout- 
ing capabilities and focus more on the purely technical and commercial 
aspects. 



1 Introduction 

Background 

Workflow technology continues to be subjected to on-going development in its 
traditional application areas of business process modeling and business process 
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coordination, and now in emergent areas of component frameworks and inter- 
workflow, business-to-business interaction. Addressing this broad and rather am- 
bitious reach, a large number of workflow products, mainly workflow manage- 
ment systems (WFMS), are commercially available, which see a large variety 
of languages and concepts based on different paradigms (see e.g. [1,4-6,9,10, 
12-14,16,17]). 

As current provisions are compared and as newer concepts and languages 
are embarked upon, it is striking how little, other than standards glossaries, 
is available for central reference. One of the reasons attributed to the lack of 
consensus of what constitutes a workflow specification is the organizational level 
of definition imparted by workflows. The absence of a universal organizational 
“theory” , it is contended, explains and ultimately justifies the major differences - 
opening up a “horses for courses” diversity for different business domains. What 
is more, the comparison of different workflow products winds up being more of 
a dissemination of products and less of a critique - “bigger picture” differences 
of workflow specifications are highlighted, as are technology, typically platform 
dependent, issues. 

Workflow specifications can be understood, in a broad sense, from a num- 
ber of different perspectives (see [10]). The control-flow perspective (or process) 
perspective describes activities and their execution ordering through different 
constructors, which permit flow of execution control, e.g., sequence, splits, par- 
allelism and join synchronization. Activities in elementary form are atomic units 
of work, and in compound form modularize an execution order of a set of ac- 
tivities. The data perspective layers business and processing data on the control 
perspective. Business documents and other objects which flow between activities, 
and local variables of the workflow, qualify in effect pre- and post-conditions of 
activity execution. The resource perspective provides an organizational structure 
anchor to the workflow in the form of human and device roles responsible for 
executing activities. The operational perspective describes the elementary ac- 
tions executed by activities, where the actions map into underlying applications. 
Typically, (references to) business and workflow data are passed into and out of 
applications through activity-to-application interfaces, allowing manipulation of 
the data within applications. 

Clearly, the control flow perspective provides an essential insight into a work- 
flow specification’s effectiveness. The data flow perspective rests on it, while the 
organizational and operational perspectives are ancillary. If workflow specifica- 
tions are to be extended to meet newer processing requirements, control flow 
constructors require a fundamental insight and analysis. Currently, most work- 
flow languages support the basic constructs of sequence, iteration, splits (AND 
and OR) and joins (AND and OR) - see [13]. However, the interpretation of even 
these basic constructs is not uniform and it is often unclear how more complex 
requirements could be supported. Indeed, vendors are afforded the opportunity 
to recommend implementation level “hacks” such as database triggers and ap- 
plication event handling. The result is that neither workflow specifications or 
clean insight into newer requirements is advanced. 
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Problem 

Even without formal qualification, the distinctive features of different workflow 
languages allude to fundamentally different semantics. Some languages allow 
multiple instances of the same activity type at the same time in the same work- 
flow context while others do not. Some languages structure loops with one entry 
point and one exit point, while in others loops are allowed to have arbitrary 
entry and exit points. Some languages require explicit termination activities for 
workflows and their compound activities while in others termination is implicit. 
Such differences point to different insights of suitability and different levels of 
expressive power. 

The challenge, which we undertake in this paper, is to understand how com- 
plex requirements can be addressed in the current state of the art. These re- 
quirements, in our experiences, recur quite frequently in the analysis phases 
of workflow projects, and present grave uncertainties when looking at current 
products. Given the fundamental differences indicated above, it is tempting to 
build extensions to one language, and therefore one semantic context. Such a 
strategy is rigorous and its results would provide a detailed and unambiguous 
view into what the extensions entail. Our strategy is more practical. We wish to 
draw a more broader insight into the implementation consequences for the big 
and potentially big players. With the increasing maturity of workflow technol- 
ogy, workflow language extensions, we feel, should be levered across the board, 
rather than slip into “yet another technique” proposals. 



Approach 

We indicate new requirements for workflow languages through workflow pat- 
terns. As described in [15], a pattern “is the abstraction from concrete form 
which keeps recurring in specific non- arbitrary contexts”. Gamma et al. [8] first 
catalogued systematically some 23 design patterns which describe the smallest 
recurring interactions in object-oriented systems. The design patterns, as such, 
provided independence from the implementation technology and at the same 
time independence from the essential requirements of the domain that they were 
attempting to address (see also e.g. [7]). 

For our purpose, patterns address business requirements in an imperative 
workflow style expression, but are removed from specific workflow languages. 
Thus they do not claim to be the only way of addressing the business require- 
ments. Nor are they “alienated” from the workflow approach, thus allowing a 
potential mapping to be positioned closely to different languages and implemen- 
tation solutions. Along the lines of [8], patterns are described through: conditions 
that should hold for the pattern to be applicable; examples of business situa- 
tions; problems, typically semantic problems, of realization in current languages; 
and implementation solutions. 

The rest of the paper describes only four workflow patterns. These patterns 
are just a small sample of the many patterns we have identified. In [3] we report 
26 patterns. It will be assumed throughout that the reader is familiar with 
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the basic functionality of current workflows: sequence, splits (OR and AND), 
joins (OR and AND) and iteration. The goal of this paper is not to provide a 
comprehensive overview of workflow functionality: It only shows the flavor of the 
research that has been conducted. For a more complete overview we refer to [3]. 

2 Advanced Synchronization Patterns 

In most workflow engines two basic forms of synchronization are supported, 
AND-join and OR-join. Although the actual semantics of these constructs differ 
from system to system, it can be safely assumed that the intention of the AND- 
join is to synchronize two (or more) concurrent threads, whereas the intention 
of the OR-join is to merge two threads into one with the (implicit) assumption 
that only one thread will be active during run-time. Many different business 
scenarios require more advanced synchronization patterns. An example of such 
an advanced synchronization pattern is the so-called Synchronizing Merge. 

Pattern 1 (Synchronizing Merge) 

Description A point in the workflow process where multiple paths converge 
into one single thread. If more than one path is taken, synchronization of the 
active threads needs to take place. If only one path is taken, the alternative 
branches should reconverge without synchronization. 

Synonyms Synchronizing join 
Examples 

- After executing the activity evaluate-damage the activity contact-fire-de- 
partment or the activity contact-insurance-Company is executed. However, 
it is also possible that both need to be executed. After either or both of 
these activities have been completed, the activity submit report needs to be 
performed (exactly once). 

Problem The main difficulty with this pattern is to decide when to synchronize 
and when to merge. Synchronizing alternative flows leads to potential deadlocks 
and merging parallel flows may lead to unwanted, multiple execution of the 
activity that follows the standard OR-join construct. 

Solutions 

- The two workflow engines known to the authors that provide a straight- 
forward construct for the realization of this pattern are MQSeries/ Workflow 
and InConcert. As noted earlier, if a synchronising merge follows an OR-split 
and more than one outgoing transition of that OR-split can be triggered, it 
is not until runtime that we can tell whether or not synchronization should 
take place. MQSeries/ Workflow works around that problem by passing a 
False token for each transition that evaluates to False and a True token for 
each transition that evaluates to True. The merge will wait until it receives 
tokens from each incoming transition. InConcert does not use a False token 
concept. Instead it passes a token through every transition in a graph. This 
token may or may not enable the execution of an activity depending on the 
entry condition. This way every activity having more than one incoming 
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transition can expect that it will receive a token from each one of them, thus 
deadlock cannot occur. The careful reader may note that these evaluation 
strategies require that the workflow process does not contain cycles. 

- In all other workflow engines the implementation of the synchronizing merge 
is not straightforward. The common design pattern is to avoid the explicit 
use of the OR-split that may trigger more than one outgoing transition and 
implement it as a combination of AND-splits and OR-splits that guarantee 
to trigger only one of the outgoing transitions (we will call such splits XOR- 
splits for the remaining of this paper). This way we can easily synchronize 
corresponding branches by using AND-join and OR-join constructs. 

□ 

The synchronizing merge is just an example of an advanced synchronization 
pattern. In [3] we have identified additional ones such as the Multi-merge, the 
Discriminator, and the N-out-of-M Join. 

3 Structural Patterns 

Different workflow management systems impose different restrictions on their 
workflow models. These restrictions (e.g., arbitrary loops are not allowed, only 
one final node should be present, etc.) are not always natural from a modeling 
point of view and tend to restrict the specification freedom of the business an- 
alyst. As a result, business analysts either have to conform to the restrictions 
of the workflow language from the start, or they model their problems freely 
and transform the resulting specifications afterwards. A real issue here is that 
of suitability. In many cases the resulting workflows may be unnecessarily com- 
plex which impacts end-users who may wish to monitor the progress of their 
workflows. 

An example of a typical structural requirement imposed by some of the work- 
flow products is that the workflow model is to contain only one ending node, or 
in case of many ending nodes, the workflow model will terminate when the first 
one is reached. Again, most business models do not follow this pattern - it is 
more natural to think of a business process as terminated once there is nothing 
else to be done. 

Pattern 2 (Implicit Termination) 

Description A given subprocess should be terminated when there is nothing 
else to be done. In other words, there are no active activities in the workflow 
and no other activity can be made active (and at the same time the workflow is 
not in deadlock). 

Examples 

- This semantics is typically assumed for every workflow model at the analysis 
stage. 

Problem Most workflow engines terminate the process when an explicit Final 
node is reached. Any current activities that happen to be running by that time 
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will be aborted. 

Solutions 

- Some workflow engines (Staffware, MQSeries/ Workflow, InConcert) would 
terminate the (sub)process when there is nothing else to be done. 

- The typical solution to this problem is to transform the model to an equiv- 
alent model that has only one terminating node. The complexity of that 
task depends very much on the actual model. Sometimes it is easy and fairly 
straightforward, typically by using a combination of different join constructs 
and activity repetition. There are cases when it is not possible to do so. 
Clearly one of the cases when it is impossible is a model that involves multi- 
ple instances (see section 4) . The required semantics is impossible to achieve 
without resorting to external triggers. 

□ 

Another pattern described in [3] is the so-called Arbitrary Cycle (cf. [11]). Vir- 
tually every workflow engine has constructs that support the modeling of loops. 
Some of the workflow engines provide support only for what we will refer to as 
structured cycles. Structured cycles can have only one entry point to the loop 
and one exit point from the loop and they cannot be interleaved. They can be 
compared to WHILE loops in programming languages while arbitrary cycles are 
more like GOTO statements. This analogy should not deceive the reader though 
into thinking that arbitrary cycles are not desirable as there are two impor- 
tant differences here with “classical” programming languages: 1) the presence 
of parallelism which in some cases makes it impossible to remove certain forms 
of arbitrariness and 2) the fact that the removal of arbitrary cycles may lead 
to workflows that are much harder to interpret (and as opposed to programs, 
workflow specifications also have to be understood at runtime by their users). 

4 Patterns involving multiple instances of an activity 

Many workflow management systems have problems with the phenomenon that 
we will refer to as multiple instances. From a theoretical point of view the concept 
is relatively simple and corresponds to more than one token in a given place in a 
Petri-net representation of the workflow graph. From a practical point of view it 
means that one activity on a workflow graph can have more than one running, 
active instance at the same time. As we will see, it is a very valid and frequent 
requirement. The fundamental problem with the implementation of this pattern 
is that due to design constraints and lack of anticipation for this requirement 
most of the workflow engines do not allow for more than one instance of the same 
activity to be active at the same time. As an example we discuss one pattern 
dealing with multiple instances. 

Pattern 3 (Multiple Instances Requiring Synchronization) 
Description For one case an activity is enabled multiple times. The number 
of instances may not be known at design time. After completing all instances of 
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that activity another activity has to be started. 

Examples 

- When booking a trip, the activity book-flight is executed multiple times if 
the trip involves multiple flights. Once all bookings are made, the invoice is 
to be sent to the client. 

- The requisition of a 100 computers results in a certain number of deliveries. 
Once all deliveries are processed, the requisition has to be closed. 

Problem Most workflow engines do not allow multiple instances. Languages 
that do allow multiple instances (e.g. Forte and Verve) do not provide any con- 
struct that would allow for synchronization of these instances. Languages that 
support the asynchronous subprocess invocation (e.g. Visual WorkFlo through 
the Release construct) do not provide any means for for the synchronization of 
spawned off subprocesses. 

Solutions 

- If the number of instances (or maximum number of instances) is known at 
design time, then it is easy to synchronize the multiple instances implemented 
through activity repetition by using basic synchronization. 

- If the language supports multiple instances and decomposition that does 
not terminate unless all activities are finished, then multiple instances can be 
synchronized by placing the workflow sub-flow containing the loop generating 
the multiple instances inside the decomposition block. The activity to be 
done once all instances are completed can then follow that block. 

- MQSeries/ Workflow’s Bundle construct can be used when the number of 
instances is known at some point during runtime to synchronize all created 
instances. 

- In most workflow languages none of these solutions can be easily imple- 
mented. The typical way to tackle this problem is to use external triggers. 
Once each instance of an activity is completed, the event should be sent. 
There should be another activity in the main process waiting for events. 
This activity will only complete after all events from each instance are re- 
ceived. 

□ 

Pattern 3 is just an example of a pattern dealing with multiple instances. In [3] 
we have identified additional ones. Figure 1 illustrates some design patterns for 
dealing with multiple instances. Workflow (a) can be implemented in languages 
supporting multiple concurrent instances of an activity as well as implicit termi- 
nation (see Pattern 2). An activity B will be invoked here many times, activity 
C is used to determine if more instances of B are needed. Once all instances of 
B are completed, the subprocess will complete and activity E can be processed. 
Implicit termination of the subprocess is used as the synchronizing mechanism 
for the multiple instances of activity B. Workflow (b) can be implemented in lan- 
guages that do not support multiple concurrent instances. Activity B is invoked 
asynchronously, typically through an API. There is no easy way to synchronize 
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Workflow (a) 






Solution for Numlnst<=3 



Fig. 1. Design patterns for multiple instances 



all instances of activities B. Finally workflow (c) demonstrates a simple imple- 
mentation when it is known during design time that there will be no more than 
three instances of B. 



5 State-based Patterns 

In real workflows, most workflow instances are in a state awaiting processing 
rather than being processed. Most computer scientists, however, seem to have a 
frame of mind, typically derived from programming, where the notion of state 
is interpreted in a narrower fashion and is essentially reduced to the concept 
of data. As this section will illustrate, there are real differences between work 
processes and computing and there are business scenarios where an explicit no- 
tion of state is required. As the notation we have deployed so far is not suitable 
for capturing states explicitly, we adopt the variant of Petri-nets as described 
in [2] when illustrating the patterns in this section. Petri-nets provide a possi- 
ble solution to modeling states explicitly (an example of a commercial workflow 
management system based on Petri-nets is COSA). 
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Moments of choice, such as e.g. supported by constructs as XOR-splits/OR- 
splits, in workflow management systems are typically of an explicit nature, i.e., 
they are based on data or they are captured through decision activities. This 
means that the choice is made a-priori, i.e., before the actual execution of the 
selected branch starts an internal choice is made. Sometimes this notion is not 
appropriate. Consider Figure 2 adopted from [2]. In this figure two workflows 
are depicted. In both workflows, the execution of activity A is followed by the 
execution of B or C. In workflow (a) the moment of choice is as late as possible. 
After the execution of activity A there is a “race” between activities B and C. If 
the external message required for activity C (this explains the envelope notation) 
arrives before someone starts executing activity B (the arrow above activity B 
indicates it requires human intervention), then C is executed, otherwise B. In 
workflow (b) the choice for either R or C is fixed after the execution of activity 
A. If activity B is selected, then the arrival of an external message has no impact. 
If activity C is selected, then activity B cannot be used to bypass activity C. 
Hence, it is important to realize that in workflow (a), both activities B and C 
were, at some stage, simultaneously scheduled. Once an actual choice for one 
of them was made, the other was disabled. In workflow (b), activities B and C 
were at no stage scheduled together. 




(a) 




Fig. 2. Illustrating the difference between implicit (a) and explicit (b) XOR-splits 



Many workflow management systems abstract from states between subse- 
quent activities, and hence have difficulties modeling implicit choices. 

Pattern 4 (Deferred Choice) 

Description A point in the workflow process where one of several branches is 
chosen. In contrast to the XOR-split, the choice is not made explicitly (e.g., based 
on data or a decision) but several alternatives are offered to the environment. 
However, in contrast to the AND-split, only one of the alternatives is executed. 
This means that once the environment activates one of the branches the other 
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alternative branches are withdrawn. It is important to note that the choice is 
delayed until the processing in one of the alternative branches is actually started, 
i.e., the moment of choice is as late as possible. 

Synonyms External choice, Implicit choice. 

Examples 

- After receiving the products there are two ways to transport the products to 
the department. The selection is based on the availability of the correspond- 
ing resources. Therefore, the choice is deferred until a resource is available. 

- See the choice between B and C in Figure 2. Activity A may represent the 
sending of a form to a customer. Activity C corresponds to the processing 
of the form once it is returned. Activity B corresponds to situation where 
the form is not received in time and some alternative action is taken. 

Problem Many workflow management systems support the XOR-split but do 
not support the implicit XOR-split. Since both types of choices are desired (see 
example), the absence of the implicit OR-split is a real problem. 

Solutions 

- Assume that the workflow language being used supports AND-splits and 
the cancellation of activities. The implicit XOR-split can be realized by en- 
abling all alternatives via an AND-split. Once the processing of one of the 
alternatives is started, all other alternatives are cancelled. Consider the im- 
plicit choice between B and C in Figure 2(a). After A both B and C are 
enabled. Once B is selected/executed, activity C is cancelled. Once C is 
selected/executed, activity B is cancelled. Note that the solution does not 
always work because B and C can be selected/executed concurrently. 

- Another solution to the problem is to replace the implicit XOR-split by an 
explicit XOR-split, i.e., an additional activity is added. All triggers activat- 
ing the alternative branches are redirected to the added activity. Assuming 
that the activity can distinguish between triggers, it can activate the proper 
branch. Consider the example shown in Figure 2. By introducing a new ac- 
tivity E after A and redirecting triggers from B and C to A, the implicit 
XOR-split can be replaced by an explicit XOR-split based on the origin of 
the first trigger. Note that this solution moves part of the routing to the 
application or task level. 

□ 

In [3] we have identified several patterns related to the Deferred Choice. An 
example of such a pattern is the so-called Milestone. In this pattern one branch 
of a parallel process is offered a time window by another branch to executed 
certain parts of the process. Other related patterns are Cancel Activity, Cancel 
Case, and Interleaved Parallel Routing. These patterns have in common that an 
explicit notion of states is required and that they are supported by only a few 
workflow management systems. 

It is interesting to think about the reason why many workflow products have 
problems dealing with state-based patterns. The systems that abstract from 
states are typically based on messaging, i.e., if an activity completes, it notifies 
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or triggers other activities. This means that activities are enabled by the receipt 
of one or more messages. State-based patterns have in common that an activity 
can become disabled (temporarily). However, since states are implicit and there 
are no means to disable activities (i.e., negative messages), these systems have 
problems dealing with the constructs mentioned. Note that the synchronous 
nature of patterns such as the deferred choice (i.e.. Pattern 4) further complicates 
the use of asynchronous communication mechanisms such as message passing 
using “negative messages” (e.g., messages to cancel activities). 



6 Epilogue 

The four workflow patterns described in this paper correspond to routing con- 
structs encountered when modeling and analyzing workflows. These patterns 
illustrate the more complete set of 26 workflow patterns reported [3]. Several 
patterns are difficult, if not impossible, to realize using many of the workflow 
management systems available today. As indicated in the introduction, the rout- 
ing functionality is hardly taken into account when comparing/evaluating work- 
flow management systems. The system is checked for the presence of sequential, 
parallel, conditional, and iterative routing without considering the ability to 
handle the more subtle workflow patterns described in this paper. The evalua- 
tion reports provided by prestigious consulting companies such as the “Big Six” 
(Andersen Worldwide, Ernst & Young, Deloitte & Touche, Coopers & Lybrand, 
KPMG, and Price Waterhouse) typically focus on purely technical issues (Which 
database management systems are supported?), the profile of the software sup- 
plier (Will the vendor be taken over in the near future?), and the marketing 
strategy (Does the product specifically target the telecommunications indus- 
try?). As a result, many enterprises select a workflow management system that 
does not fit their needs. 

We have used a comprehensive set of workflow patterns to compare the func- 
tionality of 12 workflow management systems (COSA, Visual Workflow, Forte 
Conductor, Meteor, Mobile, MQSeries/ Workflow, Staffware, Verve Workflow, I- 
Flow, InConcert, Changengine, and SAP R/3 Workflow), cf. [3]. From the com- 
parison it is clear that no tools support all the selected patterns. In fact, many 
of these tools only support a fraction of these patterns and the best of them only 
support about 50%. Specifically the limited support for state-based patterns and 
advanced synchronization patterns (e.g., multiple instances, merge, N-out-of-M) 
is worth noting. Typically, when confronted with questions as to how certain 
complex patterns need to be implemented in their product, workflow vendors 
respond that the analyst may need to resort to the application level, the use of 
external events or database triggers. This however defeats the purpose of using 
workflow engines in the first place. Therefore, it is worthwhile to use the set of 
patterns given in [3] as a check list when selecting a workflow product. 

Disclaimer. We, the authors and the associated institutions, assume no legal 
liability or responsibility for the accuracy and completeness of any product- 
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specific information contained in this paper. However, we made all possible efforts 

to make sure that the results presented are, to the best of our knowledge, up- 

to-date and correct. 
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Abstract. Nowadays application systems are modeled in object-oriented 
design languages like the Unified Modeling Language (UML). Although 
workflow management has to deal with such environments, typically pro- 
priatory modeling languages are used. We try to remedy the use of seper- 
ate languages by proposing an extension of the UML to allow workflow 
modeling, thereby providing a seamless integration of workflow function- 
ality in object-oriented application systems. 



1 Introduction 

Workflow management is an important technology for modeling and controlling 
the execution of business processes in commercial applications [4,9]. While the 
construction of complex software systems nowadays uses object-oriented analysis 
and design [1], workflow modeling is often performed separately, using different 
methods, techniques, and tools. This situation is especially unfortunate because 
automating workflows means implementing the needed processes in the environ- 
ment at hand where the gap between application object modeling and workflow 
modeling may lead to inadequate workflow support for object-oriented appli- 
cations, both with respect to maintainability of the software and the reuse of 
workflow schemas. Although organizations tend to be complex but strictly struc- 
tured, the process-oriented view found in most workflow approaches declines to 
use this fact as a means of structuring models which is close to the application do- 
main and hence is highly useful, especially for managing overall complexity and 
scalability of workflow specifications. This makes a workflow modeling method- 
ology which is compatible to the used software engineering techniques even more 
desirable. To overcome this unsatisfying situation, this paper proposes such an 
integrated approach. As stated similarly in [12], one of the basic assumptions of 
this work is that the problems arising in workflow modeling are similar to those 
occurring with the analysis, design and implementation of complex sequential 
and distributed software systems. Hence a compatible methodology for both 
worlds is feasible. Our work is based on object-oriented notation. For modeling 
static aspects, we use the UML [11]. Additionally, so-called Object Coordination 
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Nets (OCoNs) [5], a visual formalism for describing system dynamics are inte- 
grated into the UML context. This leads to a set of notations which are suitable 
to specify not only application objects, but also workflows. 



2 Background and Rationale 

Depending on the workflow language and on the workflow management system 
employed, several dimensions are covered in workflow schemas; these dimen- 
sions are also known as workflow aspects [7]: the functional aspect specifies 
what has to be done within a workflow. The operational aspect determines how 
it is done, i.e., which techniques and tools are used to perform the workflow. 
The behavioral aspect defines when and under which conditions a workflow is 
executed. The informational aspect specifies the data objects which are being 
manipulated during workflow executions and the flow of data between workflow 
activities. The organizational aspect describes the roles and personnel which are 
involved in workflow executions. There are two conflicting goals regarding these 
aspects, namely independence and consistency. At the first glance, the indepen- 
dence of different aspects of a workflow schema has at lot of benefits. It makes 
sure that changes w.r.t. one particular aspect do not involve the others. However, 
in real-world workflow applications, aspects are normally not that independent 
from each other, for instance due to interrelationships between the operational 
aspect (external applications) and the informational aspect (data used by them) . 
Moreover, complete independence of aspects may not be desirable. Whereas the 
different aspects of workflow applications are helpful to concentrate on specific 
views separately when modeling workflows, afterwards questions of overall con- 
sistency of the specification become important: which parts of an organization 
are involved in a specific workflow, what are the roles of the organizational units, 
are they capable of or really the best guess for performing their specific subtask 
or is, for example, the flow of data consistent with the security policy of an orga- 
nizational structure. Thus, the organizational aspect may give important hints 
how to specify the functional and behavioural aspects or even place restrictions 
on the operational aspect in a given context, e.g., if a task is performed in a 
specific part of an organisation, a specific external application has to be used 
which differs from those of other divisions due to a non-uniform software (ver- 
sion) environment. On the other hand, during the restructuring of a complex 
workflow environment, modeling the functional and behavioural aspects of the 
most important workflow schemas first, provides the detailed specification for 
use cases [11] needed to discuss the overall organizational design. Workflow lan- 
guages typically allow the specification of workflow schemas in a manner which 
puts its focus on the fact that the aspects are defined independently. The ap- 
proach described in this paper employs object-oriented methods to deliver to 
some extent a combination of both goals: focussing on the aspect currently at 
hand in the well-defined context of a structured specification of all relevant as- 
pects. 
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The use of object-oriented methods implies two additional benefits in the 
workflow context. Traditionally, workflow schemas are described using specific 
and often propriatory languages. These workflow languages often use formalisms 
based on directed graphs [16] or Petri Nets [13] in a manner which does not fit 
very well into the technical environment of modern information system infras- 
tructures. Often, these systems are (and definitely will be in the future) devel- 
oped using object-oriented methods. For the modeling of such systems, object- 
oriented design languages and recently the quasi-standard of the Unified Model- 
ing Language [11] are widely used. The usage of these notations when specifying 
workflow applications helps to close the gap between both worlds and eases the 
incorporation or adaption of off-the-shelf software as well as the implementation 
of software. Describing, e.g., the informational aspect of a workflow in the same 
language as the data interfaces of the applications permits the re-use of the data 
format descriptions or at least provides a clear basis for the adaption of formats. 
If no legacy code is available, the description of a specific task of a workflow 
schema using UML diagrams provides an ideal starting point for implementing 
the needed piece of software with state-of-the-art methods. The second benefit 
comes for free and is due to the capabilities of 00 methods for managing com- 
plexity. Workflow systems are as complex as application software systems and 
their development can make use of OOA and OOD to deal with the complex- 
ity. Here, using structure modeling to capture the organizational aspect [7] of a 
workflow system like, e.g., geographically distributed branches of an organiza- 
tion with distinguished roles and permissions to perform (parts of) the work to 
be done, can provide a basis for keeping an eye on the consistency w.r.t. all other 
aspects from the very beginning. If all aspects of a workflow application are spec- 
ified in an integrated design language, independence of aspects gets a new chance 
by explicitly specifying dependencies and assumed independence may even be 
checked in the model. More important, a different dimension of independence is 
introduced which is of much more use: the means of structuring the design of 
a workflow system using 00 methodology into subsystems with interfaces and 
specifying dependencies between subsystems explicitly deals much better with 
managing overall complexity and change management for workflow applications 
in-the-large than the abovementioned independence of aspects which is provided 
to some extent by different diagrams when specifying workflow in-the-small. 

In order to be close to the standard for 00 applications, workflow specifica- 
tions should also be described with the diagrams provided by the UML wherever 
suitable. Although the UML subsumes a variety of techniques to model different 
aspects of software systems, there remain some problems. First, there are simply 
too many kinds of diagrams to be used in a specific application. Overlapping 
aspects of behaviour may be described by annotating class diagrams in so-called 
collaboration diagrams, sequence diagrams, activity diagrams or statechart dia- 
grams. Second, there is no clear semantics for most of these diagrams regarding 
the internal correspondence to other diagrams used in the same model. This is a 
serious flaw in the UML because the really essential aspects of system dynamics 
which are important especially for the functional and behavioural aspects of a 
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workflow system are not that well-covered. Using such notations would make the 
intended notation of consistency hard to implement (for a detailed discussion see 
[5]). In the context of workflow modeling, a pragmatic approach helps to over- 
come the problems with the UML. In order to introduce as few new notation 
as possible, only those notations of the UML which are used to describe static 
structures like systems, subsystems, classes, associations and so on are utilized. 
So-called Object Coordination Nets (OCoNs) [17] provide a high-level Petri- 
Net [2] formalism for specifying system dynamics. To avoid the problems with 
consistency, OCoNs are seamlessly integrated into the UML and have a formal 
semantics. In contrast to most high-level net approaches working with complex 
textual and formal annotations which are hard to use for the non-expert in 
formal methods, the net dialect puts its focus on the visual expressiveness. Prin- 
cipal different aspects of a workflow system are expressed in different diagrams 
whereas related aspects are described in the same diagram but represented by 
distinguishable graphical entities. 

3 The Object Coordination Net Approach 

We assume the reader to be familiar with place-transition nets [2] and the basic 
concepts of object orientation. Transitions in our context are interpreted to be 
actions which occur through calls to services provided by objects. For places 
which are called pools, we distinguish between two principle entities: simple data 
and control flow using untyped tokens and objects typed according to the type 
system obtained by the informational aspects of workflows are stored in so-called 
event pools (circles). More permanent objects which are in the object-oriented 
view the carrier of activity or provider of services are interpreted as resources 
the system uses to perform its work. Places which hold resources are represented 
by resource pools (hexagons). 

In order to support a method for workflow modeling as described in the 
previous section, structuring a system into encapsulated subsystems and a well- 
defined and expressive formalism to describe interfaces and interface-based inter- 
action are crucial. The OCoN approach introduced in [17] fulfills these require- 
ments by putting its focus on a system design which is ruled by the contract 
principle [10]. Organisational aspects are used to obtain a coarse-grained struc- 
ture of the context in which workflows are to be modeled. Using UML structure 
diagrams this results in a set of (nested) subsystems providing services specified 
in contracts to the outside and possibly using services from other subsystems 
via their contracts to implement the provided functionality (see Fig. 5). A single 
contract is a traditional signature specifying the names and required parame- 
ters of all provided services which is extended by a state-machine-like protocol 
net (PN) to specify externally visible behaviour if not all services are always 
available. This kind of specification enhances the benefits of interfaces in case 
of services which obtain nonuniform service availability as it is often found in 
systems acting according to complex organizational rules. The example shown 
in Fig. 1 specifies a simple contract to deal with an object of type Media like. 
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e.g., a book or CD using the services getout and putback. The PN adds important 
usage information to the signature. Only if the required entity is in state [Free], is 
the service getout available. Moreover, the contract requires that a getout which 
brings the object to state [InUse] has to be followed definitely by a putback. Hence, 
the contract specifies restrictions for its users. Finally, a hint that the object may 
not be available for some (finite) time due to internal regulations of the imple- 
mentation is specified by introducing a third state [Check] and an anonymous 
step (shaded transition). However, the protocol guarantees that eventually the 
object will be in state [Free] again. Using states as pre- and post-conditions for 
service availability supports the abstract description of the behavioural workflow 
aspect. 




Fig. 1. Media contract and its implementation MediaImpI 

For decoupling subsystems properly, we distinguish clearly between the ex- 
ternal information provided by a contract and its internal implementation. More- 
over, we rigorously permit the usage of services by means of provided contracts 
only. The internals of a subsystem itself may have a complex structure as well as 
complicated rules of handling control and data. This leads in practice to a hier- 
archical design of such systems. Besides the internal subsystem structure, there 
are two aspects of special importance inside a single system: the internal details 
of the implementation of the provided services and the overall management of 
resources to accomplish that goal. The concepts needed to model these aspects 
include two additional variants of Petri-nets, namely service nets (SN) for de- 
scribing the detailed workflow when performing a single service and resource 
allocation nets (RAN) for the resource management. 

The interaction mechanism of the nets is visualized in Fig. 2: calling a pro- 
vided service as described in the corresponding PN activates the RAN of the 
instance which provides the call with the needed resources and delegates it to 
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the requested service (SN). If the service uses external services from other con- 
tracts, parts of the work are delegated to instances of the used type. For the 
Media example, the implementation MediaImpI in Fig. 1 (right) defines the local 
attributes needed for the implementation, publishes the services to implement 
getout and putback, but uses additional private services, e.g., checkQuality to con- 
trol incoming Media whether they are ok to be used again or not. Moreover, 
the RAN implements the protocol provided by the PN. It states that two ex- 
ternal resources imported from other subsystems (shaded hexagons), namely 
QualityMgmtUnit and ReportingUnit, are needed for the implementation of the con- 
tract. The initial state of a new instance of MediaImpI is defined to be [Free] by 
putting a token in the corresponding resource place. Compared to Media, the 
possible states of MediaImpI are refined. Where [Free] and [InUse] are used to rep- 
resent the corresponding states of the PN, [Check] is partitioned into [Check. 1] 
and [Check. 2]. This reflects the fact that the work which has to be done inside 
the implementation is splitted into two parts checkQuality and repair in the case 
of incoming objects which are in bad shape. However, the only thing w.r.t. these 
details which is of any interest for the contract, is the existence of internal work 
which prevents Media in state [InUse] from becoming [Free] immediately after a 
putback. MediaImpI fulfills the protocol because either checkQuality decides that 
everything is ok and the object is put back in state [Free] or the object is put 
into state [Check. 2] and has to undergo a repair after which it is put back in state 
[Free], too. Because this part of the behaviour depends on the object at hand, 
the RAN uses a transition checkQuality with two possible alternative outcomes. 
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Fig. 2. OCoN architecture and usage of Net types 

The usage of shaded transitions indicates that the net (PN or RAN) at hand 
does not have complete control over the operation or how it is called. As well 
as the implementation details are out of control of the anonymous transition in 
the PN, are the number and time of calls to getout and putback from the outside 
not under control of the implementation. 

The detailed subworkflows implementing a service are specified in a service 
net (SN). It adopts the object-oriented view of method invocation by supporting 
an intuitive call semantics which is well-known from procedural programming 
languages and remote procedure calls. Fig. 3 visualizes the concept: a transition 
is interpreted to represent a call to a method-like service. As a precondition for 
firing, a carrier of activity (here objl of type Resourcel), i.e., the object which 
processes the call, is required as well as the parameters (here an object of type 
InType) and a simple Event. Moreover, the carrier has to be not only of type 
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Resourcel but especially a resource in state [Statel]. If the call to fun fires, it 
consumes all preconditions in the first step, performs some durable activity inside 
the service fun and produces all postconditions afterwards in a second step. The 
effect is an object of type ResuItType in place resu and a state change for the 
carrier which is afterwards in state [State2]. 



Resourcel [Statel] Resourcel [State2] Resourcel [Statel] Resourcel [State2] Resourcel [Statel] Resourcel [State2] 




Fig. 3. Steps during execution of resu = objl.fun(in) 

The hierarchical design of the service nets allows for calls to other services 
during firing inside a transition. Due to the synchronous nature of call and 
return, this works across hierarchies and can also be used as a wrapper call 
to services implemented by legacy code. The concept is explained by means 
of the internal MediaImpI service checkQuality (see Fig. 4). In order to support 
hierarchical abstraction but keep the essentials also on the abstract call level, 
calling transitions visualize the signature of the service they call (see Fig. 4, left). 
The transition here requires a single data parameter and produces an alternative 
output to abstract from an internal decision. 




Fig. 4. Call semantics of OCoNs 

In conformance with the RAN in Fig. 1, the operation can only be carried 
out by instances of the resource MediaImpI in state [Check. 1]. Because this is 
specified in the RAN, it is not explicitly stated in the textual signature. The 
signature requires an additional parameter of type MediaSpec which is represented 
by the precondition pool myinfo in the calling net. The result MediaDesc which 
is expected only in one of the possible decision outcomes is handled in a similar 
manner. Because both preconditions are fulfilled, the action is enabled to fire. 
The unfolded version of the calling transition (see Fig. 4, right) uses two bars to 
represent the input and output parameters. The figure shows the initial situation 
after consuming the preconditions. Additional resources are present from the 
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QualityMgmtUnit and the ReportingUnit (cf. the RAN in Fig. 1) in order to carry 
out the delegated work. The object is inspected, a status record is generated 
and the QualityControl decides whether the object is ok (event to upper output 
alternative) or a kind of error report has to be produced. Depending on the 
decision taken, the final state of the object will be [Free] or [Check. 2]. 



4 Usage of OCoNs for Workflow Modeling 



A media store renting books, CDs, videos etc. and its surroundings are used for 
the case study. These include normally the interaction with customers as well as 
companies producing, advertising and selling new media via external business 
partners like a transport agency and, of course, a banking service. Omitting cash 
flow and explicit user modeling, in the simplest scenario there are three principle 
business partners which are represented by different subsystems in the structural 
model (see Fig. 5, left). 
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Fig. 5. The MediaStore and its context 

The subsystems are interconnected by providing and importing contracts 
from each other. The MediaStore provides two different contracts. One is used 
for management issues, e.g., ordering new media, filling the stock etc. via the 
EnterpriseProd company whereas customers are served by the MediaStore contract. 
Both contracts are implemented within the subsystem itself using an internal 
subsystem MediaStoreCoord which coordinates and delegates all work which has 
to be done to the different subsystems for member management, media renting 
with reservation handling and so on. The subsystem imports two external con- 
tracts, namely the MediaOffers for ordering new media and the TransService from 
the TransportCmp subsystem for the shipment of rented media. Besides the de- 
pendencies which are made explicit via the usage of local or imported contracts. 
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no other interaction between subsystems is allowed. This means, the structure 
provides a coarse-grained description of the organizational aspect of all possible 
workflows which may be performed in this system. More important, the different 
contracts can be interpreted as a description of the different roles a subsystem 
may play during workflow execution. It specifies all subworkfiow schemas sup- 
ported by a specific subsystem which are designed for external use and hence 
supports encapsulation and re-use. 

The description techniques for the static structure are also used to specify 
the details of the complex data objects which represent entities like users, media, 
and so on. Such type descriptions using attributes, methods, class diagrams etc. 
provide the second part of the basis for all remaining aspects because these types 
are used to type event and resource pools as well as the objects flowing through 
edges and being consumed as matching typed actual parameters in actions. The 
specification of this part of the informational aspect should be done in a manner 
which is consistent with the usage of subsystems, i.e., defines classes as local as 
possible and utilizes the visibility rules to avoid too much global information in 
the system. 
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Fig. 6. Customer wants to rent some media 
The remaining workflow aspects become more relevant when discussing a 
specific workflow schema. This is done now by considering the situation that a 
customer enters the MediaStore and wants to rent some CDs and a book. First 
of all, it should be checked whether the person is a registered member; if so, 
the member is able to browse catalogs, look into books and so on in order to 
choose a list of media which he wants to rent. The sketch shown in Fig. 6 (a) 
is rather incomplete and describes the needed functionality in an informal way 
as well as the accompanied flow of control and some data aspects. The next 
step in Fig. 6 (b) makes things more concrete. The informational aspect can be 
made more clear when using the types derived from class diagrams to restrict 
the type of items flowing through the net. More important is the decision which 
parts of the system are used to perform the different steps. This is done by 
explicitly stating which resources are needed to execute actions, i.e., who are 
the carriers of activity for actions. The structure of the system (cf. Fig. 5) has 
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been designed in a manner which provides contracts implemented by subsystems 
for the different kinds of functionality. Using these resources when specifying 
a workflow schema introduces information about the operational aspect and 
combines it with behavioural aspects. Additionally, the schema now deals with a 
more complex situation: some of the wanted media may be not available because 
they are in use by other customers and the member may require to be notified 
when they become available. Because this is a special kind of service, it is not a 
good idea to implement that in the Rental Mgr. Instead, it is done in parallel by an 
additional subsystem, namely the ReservationMgr, implementing a fair reservation 
policy. 




Fig. 7. Service ProcessShipping uses external contract TransService 
In order to keep the example manageable, we only go into some of the de- 
tails of the shipment of rented media. The MediaShipment subsystem in Fig. 5 
(right) offers this functionality by means of a simple contract using the same 
name. Although the subsystem needs an external subworkflow, this is handled 
much like using the local resources by importing the contract TransService which 
is from a completely different subsystem in contrast to, e.g., the contracts Ac- 
count or MediaStock which are in the same subsystem as MediaShipment itself. The 
details of shipment orders and how they are handled are implemented locally in 
the ShipmentOrderImpl. The partial workflow using all these entities is encapsu- 
lated within the service processShipping which performs the real work. Because 
all details of the subsystem are hidden, the contract may well be re-used in a 
completely different context. The service itself is specified using the service net 
shown in Fig. 7. Only confirmed ShipmentOrders in state [Accepted] are processed, 
the MediaStock is used to check out the ordered media which are delivered using 
the TransService. Besides the real delivering, the state of this job (represented 
by a ShipmentOrder) is observed in parallel in the subsystem. The contract Ac- 
count is used to pay for the transport as well as to compute the shipping costs. 
These are represented by a PaymentRecord (which is assumed to be specified as 
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a class in the informational aspect) and built the final output of this service. 
The only thing of specific interest here is how the external subworkfiow from 
the contract TransService is used for handling the transport of media itself (see 
highlighted area in Fig. 7). The contract is used as a shared resource, because 
other systems may also use this contract. However, for performing the action, 
only a [Free] resource can be used, and it has to be used exclusively, i.e. not 
in parallel with other usages. This is because the action changes the state of 
the resource to [Delivering] until the confirm Delivery has been executed, too. Af- 
terwards, the resource state is changed again into [Free]. All this is easily done 
in complete conformance with the contract TransService because its protocol net 
(see Fig. 5, right) is visually embedded into the using service net which makes 
the consistent usage of subworkfiows even from different system parts an easy 
manageable task. 

5 Evaluation and Conclusions 

UML diagrams are widely accepted nowadays and their use for the workflow as- 
pects they are suited for eases the communication among all people involved in 
workflow modeling, implementation, and monitoring. Moreover, the gap in lan- 
guages and notations between workflow and application development is closed 
to some extent. The presented example should illustrate that the Petri-Net for- 
malism used permits the gradual change from informal descriptions to correct 
nets including typing as a means of integrating workflow aspects consistently. 
In the long term, there are strategic benefits w.r.t. the availability of important 
management information: having specified a complex workflow system in the pro- 
posed way, almost all important information about the organizational structure, 
responsibilities, dependencies between subsystems and workflow schemas as well 
as the resource usage and requirements present in the system are available in a 
structured set of documents in a nearly formal language. Hence, there is a proper 
basis for the overall analysis, consistency checking, and optimization of struc- 
tures and processes. Moreover, possible effects of changes can be found in explicit 
specifications which provides information crucial for local change management 
as well as more advanced situations like, e.g., finding (subsystem) candidates for 
outsourcing. 

Although there are many approaches dealing with a diversity of graphi- 
cal descriptions, the usage of Petri-Net variants in workflow management is 
widespread, e.g. FUNSOFT Nets [3], HOON [6] and especially the work of van 
der Aalst, e.g., [13] and colleguages. However, most of the work and even re- 
cent approaches dealing with interorganizational workflows (e.g., [14]) put their 
focus on the process aspect and fail to utilize structure to overcome scalability 
and encapsulation problems. The approach described in [15] tries to combine 
all aspects, but its puristic use of mechanisms based solely on nets and their 
interaction makes the resulting models too complex for real-life applications. 
Moreover, the underlying so-called reference nets [8] use the metaphor of nets 
flowing through nets which seems to be too complicated for a non-expert in high- 
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level Petri-Nets. In the Mentor project [18], state-charts and activity-charts are 
used to model workflows. The main focus of that project is distributed workflow 
execution control based on persistent message queues. Whereas these description 
techniques are close to some of the UML notations, workflow modeling is not 
embedded in an object-oriented design in that project. 

The method sketched in this paper has been used for two years now by 
students in classes modeling distributed software systems but recently also to 
describe workflow systems. At the moment, case studies of business processes 
and workflows in companies are performed in order to evaluate the approach in 
real-life business settings. 
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Abstract. This paper describes a schema for searching on the Web by making 
use of hypertext contexts that can be represented with new Web standards as 
search boundaries and argues that this would help to provide users more 
accurate results in their searches concerning specific topics or subject domains. 
It also proposes several issues to be addressed in making the schema applicable 
and presents a prototype system that addresses these issues and supports 
hypertext context-based search. 



1 Introduction 

The ability to browse is generally regarded as one of the most important reasons for 
using hypertext, while searching facilities should also be supported in modem 
hypertext environments [9]. The World Wide Web is such a hypertext environment. 
Because of its huge scale and arbitrary stracture, it creates many challenges for the 
development of its searching capabilities. 

In the current Web, most links are not typed, and there is no link-based 
composition mechanism. Thus the Web lacks explicit stractural meta information 
[18], and the search engines on it are typically keyword-based. With such engines, 
people usually get a large amount of pages that they can not process, or even more, 
many of the pages are totally irrelevant to their information needs, especially when 
they search for information on specific topics. 

To improve the ability of expressing stmctures and semantics on the Web, several 
new standards, mainly XML (Extensible Markup Language) [21] and RDF (Resource 
Description Framework) [15], are developed or under development. These standards 
open new opportunities to improve the information access on the Web. However, it is 
an open question how to make use of the stmctural and semantic information that can 
be represented with the standards efficiently for search purposes. This paper describes 
a part of our effort to answer this question. 

In this work, we focus on making use of hypertext contexts, one of the main high- 
level hypermedia structures that can be represented with the new Web standards for 
searching on the Web. We view a hypertext context as a mechanism to specify the 
scope of the information space to be examined in a search and argue that this would 
help to improve the search response time and the quality of the results of searches 
concerning a specific topic or subject domain. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes the concept of 
hypertext contexts and gives simple examples. Section 3 answers the question how 
hypertext contexts can be represented with new Web standards. Section 4 proposes a 
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schema for searching on the Web by making use of hypertext contexts and discusses 
issues to be addressed to make the schema applicable. Section 5 presents a prototype 
system that supports hypertext context-based search. Section 6 mentions related work. 
Finally, Section 7 summarizes this work and outlines our future activities. 

2 Hypertext Contexts 

2.1 Concepts 

A hypertext context is a generic high-level hypermedia structure that groups together 
a set of nodes and links into a logical whole. The idea of hypertext contexts was first 
introduced by Schwartz and Delisle [16]. Contexts partition the data within a 
hypertext graph. A hypertext graph contains one or more contexts', each context has 
one parent context and zero or more child contexts [3]. 

Precisely, if C is a hypertext context, then its contents must define a pair (N, L), 
where N is a set of nodes in a hypertext graph and Lisa set of links whose end nodes 
belong to N. We say that C contains a node M if M is in N and that C contains a link I 
if I is in L. M is a node component of C, while / is a link component of C. 

If Cl, C2 are two hypertext contexts, we say that Cl contains C2 only when all 
nodes and links in C2 are contained in Cl. That is, if Cl defines a pair (Nl, LI), C2 
defines a pair (N2, L2), and C2 c Cl, then N2c Nl and L2c LI. Contrary, if N2c 
Nl and L2c LI, then C2 c CL We say Cl is the parent context of C2, and C2 is one 
of the child contexts of CL 

Usually, a hypertext context is said to be a container for a group of nodes, while 
the links between the nodes are thought to be included implicitly in the context. We 
adopt this meaning of hypertext contexts later in this paper. That is to say that unless 
clearly specified, the components of a hypertext context refer to the nodes contained 
in it. 

In practice, hypertext contexts can be used to support configuration, private 
workspaces, and version history trees [16]. They can be used as a mechanism to 
describe different context views of the same hyperdocuments, tuned to different 
applications or classes of users of the documents [4]. In this sense, a (group of) 
hyperdocument(s) may contain any number of hypertext contexts. Such hypertext 
contexts can exist statically in hypertext document collections or can be created 
dynamically by hypertext based information systems. 

2.2 Examples 

Typical examples of hypertext contexts that exist statically in hypertext document 
collections are various maps, paths, guided tours and focused node lists related to a 
particular topic or subject domain. These hypertext contexts are usually encoded in 
concrete nodes, maybe one context in one node, or several contexts in one node. 
Many such nodes (pages) exist on the current Web but can not be recognized 
automatically. So are the hypertext contexts described in them. 

For instance, the page “DELITE publications” 

( http://www.darmstadt.gmd.de/delite/Publications/ ) contains a complete list of all 
publications from the division DELITE of GMD-IPSI ( http://ipsi.gmd.de/) . and each 
item in the list points to a DELITE publication. What the list describes is actually a 
hypertext context that is composed of all nodes (pages) about DELITE publications. 
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Moreover, it can be said that the items listed under each year constitute a child 
context of the above large one. 

As for the hypertext contexts that are created dynamically by hypertext based 
information systems, the most typical examples are various search results, which are 
attained by computation against certain query criteria. Like static hypertext contexts, 
they can not be recognized automatically on the current Web. In addition to these 
typical examples, dynamic hypertext contexts can apparently be attained from 
Boolean operations performed to hypertext contexts existing in systems. 

3 Standard Representation of Hypertext Contexts 

Link any other information, hypertext contexts, no matter static or dynamic, can be 
shared and reused in a large information space like the Web only when they are 
represented in a standard format. Fortunately, the new Web standards, XML and 
RDF, have made this possible. With them information providers can describe the 
hypertext contexts in their Web resources explicitly and browser and search systems 
can recognize the contexts automatically. 

3.1 Representing Hypertext Contexts with XML Extended Links 

In the XML model, the linking mechanisms supported are specified in the XML 
Linking Language (XLink) [20]. A hypertext context that contains Web resources as 
its components can be described with a linking element for an extended link. 
Each component of the hypertext context is given in a locator element, which is a 
child element of the linking element. 

For instance, the following encoding (an out-of-line extended link) describes a 
hypertext context mycontext that is composed of 3 nodes: 

<mycontext xml : link="extended" inline="false"> 

<locator href ="docl" role=" description" > 

<locator href="doc2" role=" commentary" > 

<locator href="doc3" role="reference"> 

</mycontext> 

A locator may indicate a resource, which itself contains an extended link, i.e., 
also describes a hypertext context. In this way, the parent-child relationship between 
hypertext contexts can be represented. 

Especially, hypertext contexts and their parent-child relationship may be described 
with extended link group elements (a special kind of extended links) 
and extended link document elements (a special kind of locator 
elements). The Steps attribute of the extended link group elements can be 
given a numeric value that serves as a hint from the author to any system as to how 
many levels hypertext contexts exist. 

That is, an extended link group element may be used to store a list of links 
to other resources that together constitute an interlinked group. Each such resource is 
identified by means of an extended link document element and may itself 
contain an extended link. In this case, the group element describes a 
hypertext context that is the parent of the hypertext contexts described in the 
resources indicated by the document elements. 

To give an example, suppose the above descriptions about mycontext are stored in 
mycontext. xml, a possible parent context of mycontext can be described as follows: 
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<group xml : link=" group" steps=2> 

<document xml : link=" document" href="mycontext .xml" role= " recommend" /> 
<document xml : link=" document" href =" ..." role=" ..."/> 

</group> 

These descriptions are contained in a document other than mycontexts.xml. 

3.2 Representing Hypertext Contexts with RDF Containers 

In the RDF model, a hypertext context can be represented in a container. Each 
component (node) of the context is referred to with a resource. (In RDF, the term 
resource is in most cases a metaphor of node). 

RDF defines three types of container objects: bag, sequence, and 

alternative. The first two are used to declare the multiple values of a property, 
and the third is to declare alternatives for the (single) value of a property. For 
representing hypertext contexts, the first two types of containers fit better. 
Besides, the difference between them, i.e., one declares unordered lists and another 
declares ordered lists, does not make much sense, as the sequence of components in a 
hypertext context is not cared. 

For example, a hypertext context that consists of resources about people working 
in the project delite-online can be described as follows: 

<rdf : RDFxrdf : Description 

about="http : / /www. darmstadt . gmd.de/delite/projects/delite- 
onl ine . html " > 

<s :peoplexrdf : Bag> 

<rdf : li resource="http : / /www. darmstadt . gmd . de/~qiu/ " > 

<rdf : li resource= "http : / /www. darmstadt . gmd . de/~lhuang/ " > 

<rdf : li resource="http : / /www. darmstadt . gmd . de/~moelle/ " > 

</rdf : Bagx/s :people> 

</rdf : Descriptionx/rdf : RDF> 

Such RDF descriptions can exist in a separate RDF document, or be contained in 
the head of an HTML document. 

It is clear that by embedding a RDF container in another RDF container, 
the parent-child relationship between hypertext contexts can be represented. 

4 Using Hypertext Contexts as Web Search Boundaries 

With the possibility to represent hypertext contexts in a standard way, it is time for us 
to consider how to make use of the information contained in these objects for various 
purposes. We believe that a few new search methods may be developed for Web 
users. 

A very straightforward consideration is to use hypertext contexts as a mechanism 
to specify the information space to be examined in a search activity. This is because a 
hypertext context effectively cuts a boundary 
between its containing nodes and links from other 
nodes and links that are out of it (as shown in 
Figure 1). This mechanism should prove to be useful 
for improving the results of searches concerning 
specific topics or subject domains. On the 
current Web, this kind of search activity is Figure 1. A simple hypertext context 
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usually frustrating. With the typically keyword-based search engines, users usually 
get a large amount of pages that they can not easily process, while on the other hand 
many of the pages are totally irrelevant to their information needs. 

4.1 Primary Experiments 

To explore our idea of using hypertext contexts as Web search boundaries, we have 
developed a prototype system called delite-WebGlimpse and performed some 
experiments with it [14]. This system allows users to define hypertext contexts 
themselves when they browse and search on the Web and then submit searches within 
the context boundaries. For instance, if one wants to find out which people in GMD 
IPSI are doing research related to “data mining”, one can define a hypertext context 
that contains all the personal homepages of GMD IPSI staff as its components. One 
then submits query “data mining” and asks the system to search only in the context. In 
this case, one gets only 3 hits and the precision of this result is 100%. Comparatively, 
if the search is done in the whole GMD IPSI Web site (start from http://ipsi.gmd.de/), 
the user will get 375 hits (at the time we performed the experiments) and has to filter 
the pages himself. Apparently this situation will be much more serious when the 
search is done in the whole Web with global search engines. 

Our experiments have demonstrated that using hypertext contexts as Web search 
boundaries is really useful. A large amount of non-relevant pages can be filtered out 
before any further search activities or pattern matching processes take place, and the 
search results are thus more specific and more relevant to users’ information needs. 

4.2 Issues for Supporting the Use of Hypertext Contexts as Web Search 
Boundaries 

In practice, to enable the use of hypertext contexts as Web search boundaries, there 
are a few issues to be addressed. 

The first issue is to represent hypertext contexts in a standard way and make it 
sharable and reusable throughout the Web. This issue has been discussed in Section 3 
above in this paper and can be seen as the prerequisite for addressing other issues. 
With this prerequisite, a Web search system that intends to support the use of 
hypertext contexts as search boundaries should be able to 

• extract from the Web sufficient hypertext context information and index the 
information efficiently so that the hypertext contexts themselves can be queried 
with the information later, 

• efficiently organize the hypertext context information after indexing internally 
so that the hypertext contexts can be retrieved at a speed acceptable by users, 

• provide a user-friendly interface to enable users to search for hypertext contexts 
and specify hypertext contexts as search boundaries in a comfortable way, and 

• implement the searches within the boundaries of specified hypertext contexts 
with acceptable performance and provide sound search results. 

In the following, we will present how our prototype system, ConSearch, addresses 
these issues. 
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5 ConSearch - A Prototype System 

ConSearch is the prototype system we design to test our idea of using hypertext 
contexts that can he represented with new Weh standards as Weh search boundaries. 
In the following we first give a high-level discussion of its architecture and then 
introduce several technologies in its implementation. Finally, some evaluation issues 
about it are discussed. 

5.1 Architecture Overview 

The overall picture of ConSearch is shown in Figure 2. It includes four basic engines 
representing different aspects. 

The info agent is responsible for gathering hypertext context information from the 
Web and storing the information in databases. It contains a URI server, an extractor, 
a storage server, and an indexer. The URI server sends lists of URIs to be fetched to 
the extractor. The extractor fetches the data resources (including HTML, XML and 
RDF documents), extracts hypertext context information from the resources, 
represents the information with a specific ConSearch internal format, and sends the 
documents of the internal format to the storage server. The storage server stores the 
document of the internal format into a repository, from which the indexer reads the 
documents, parses them and performs indexing functions. The indexing results are 
sent to the database for hypertext contexts. 

The query engine receives queries, lets users search for hypertext contexts, specify 
hypertext contexts as search boundaries, transfers the queries to the retrieval engine, 
and presents search results derived by the retrieval engine to users. The engine will be 
implemented as Web browser clients with a form-based user interface. 

The retrieval engine is responsible for using information in the database to derive 
hypertext contexts specified, implementing searches within the hypertext contexts, 
and sending search results to the query engine. This engine is the part in which the 
system cooperates with other search systems, as described in Section 5.5 later. 

The database manager is a backbone of the entire system. It receives data from 
the info agent and provides data to the retrieval engine. In ConSearch, the database 
manager is an object relational Informix Universal Server DBMS. 




Figure 2. Architecture Overview 
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5.2 Hypertext Context Information Gathering and Indexing 

Corresponding to how XML and RDF represent hypertext contexts, ConSearch 
gathers and indexes the following information (referred to as hypertext context 
information in this paper) for each hypertext context: 

1. the URI of the Web resource that the context talks about (called aboutURI 
later), 

2. the URI of the Web resource that describes the context (called sourceURI later), 
and, 

3. descriptive keywords, which can be extracted from RDF property types, 
sourceURI, aboutURI, roles of external links, names of the link elements that 
contain the context, and special descriptive information about the context with 
regards to certain Web resources. 

All this information is gathered with the JEDI (Java Extraction and Dissemination 
of Information) [6] tool, which is used in ConSearch as the extractor. The tool 
consists of a wrapper that can collect information by navigating through multiple 
documents and by explicating their implicit logical structure, and a mediator that 
maps the collected information to an integrated view. 

Since a Web search system like ConSearch is fed by heterogeneous textual 
information sources, the translation of the incoming texts to an internal format is 
inevitable. The internal ConSearch format is provided in form of an XML DTD and 
aims to cover the demand of describing the hypertext context information 
exhaustively. Figure 3 shows an example of a hypertext context encoded in the 
ConSearch internal format. The hypertext context is assigned a name. All the 
descriptive keywords extracted are listed in the content of the description element. 
Besides, its sourceURI, aboutURI, components are all contained in this document. 

Such documents are compressed and stored into a repository by the storage server. 
The indexer reads the repository, uncompresses the documents, parses them and 
performs keyword-indexing functions to the content of the element description. The 
indexing results and all URIs related to the hypertext contexts are sent to the database, 
which owns the schema as described in the following section. 



<context name="DelitePubl999"> 

<source>http : / /www. darmstadt . gmd. de/delite/publication/1999 . rdf</source> 
<about>http: //www. darmstadt . gmd. de/delite/publication/ index. html</about> 
<description>delite, publication, 19 99</ descript ion> 

<components> 

<component> 

http: //WWW. darmstadt . gmd. de/delite/publication/ 1999 /publ . html 
</component> 

<component> 

http: //WWW. darmstadt . gmd. de/delite/publication/ 1999 /pub2 . html 
</component> 

</ component s> 

</context> 

Figure 3. A hypertext context produced by JEDI 



5.3 Internal Organization of Hypertext Context Information 

In ConSearch, hypertext context information after indexing is stored in an Informix 
Universal Server database. Every hypertext context has an associated ID number 
(called contextID) which is assigned whenever a new hypertext context is parsed out 
of a Web resource. To represent the components of hypertext contexts and the 
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aboutURIs and sourceURIs of hypertext contexts in a non-redundant way, every Web 
resource also has an ID number (called docID later) whenever a new URI is parsed 
out. Similarly, every keyword used to describe hypertext contexts is assigned an ID 
number (called wordID later) in order not to waste space. 

Based on the above basic point of view, the database of hypertext contexts is built 
with the schema as shown in Figure 4. The URI Table contains URIs that are parsed 
and the primary serial numbers assigned to the URIs. The Word Table contains 
keywords that are used to describe the hypertext contexts and their primary serial 
numbers. The Context Table contains the primary serial number of hypertext contexts 
and IDs for aboutURIs and sourceURIs of the contexts. The Context Component 
Table lists the components of hypertext contexts. The Context Parent Table 
represents the parent-children relations between hypertext contexts. Finally, The 
Context-Word Table builds relationships between hypertext contexts and the 
keywords used to describe them. 



URI Table 
Word Table 



docID 



URI 



wordID 


word 







Context Table 


contextID 


source_docID 


about_docID 






Context Component Table 


contextID 


component_docID 





Context Parent Table 
Context-Word Table 



contextID 



parent_contextID 



contextID 



wordID 



Figure 4. Database for hypertext contexts 

With this internal organization of hypertext context information, ConSearch is able 
to support the specification of hypertext contexts as search boundaries, not only single 
hypertext contexts, but the combination of hypertext contexts as well. Furthermore, 
searching for hypertext contexts themselves by inputting keywords and/or the 
aboutURIs and sourceURIs is also possible. 

5.4 User Interface for Querying and Specifying Hypertext Contexts 

ConSearch provides a form-based interface to enable users to query hypertext 
contexts and specify hypertext contexts. As shown in Figure 5, users can query 
hypertext contexts by specifying sourceURIs, aboutURIs, and keywords. After users 
confirm the specification, the system will display all the candidate contexts (in some 
case, maybe not only one context is found) by showing their sourceURIs, aboutURIs, 
and all their descriptive keywords (as shown in Figure 6). Then users can adjust their 
queries or go to take a look at the components of the candidate contexts (as shown in 
Figure 7) and/or make their choice of the contexts to be used as the search boundaries 
for their queries. As Figure 6 shows, users can also ask the system to do Boolean 
combination of the hypertext contexts found and use the resulting hypertext context as 
search boundaries. 
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5.5 Implementing Searches within Hypertext Contexts 



To implement searches within the boundaries of specified hypertext contexts, 
ConSearch is designed to be able to cooperate with other keyword-based search 
systems, which are either global or local. For instance, the current version of 
ConSearch is integrated with our delite-WebGlimpse [14], which uses Glimpse [7] as 
its search engine. 

In this integration, ConSearch is responsible to provide the URLs of the component 
pages of the specified hypertext contexts to delite-WebGlimpse and delite- 
WebGlimpse maps these URLs to the file names of the pages it collects* and save the 
file names in a context file. This context file is then compressed and sent to Glimpse, 
which supports very flexible functions to limit the search to only parts of the files in a 
collection^. In this way, searching within the boundaries of specified hypertext 
contexts is implemented. 

When integrated with global search systems, such as InfoSeek [10] and AltaVista 
[1], ConSearch works as a meta search engine. It sends queries to one or more other 
systems according to users’ selection (as shown in Figure 6 and 7) to get results, 
combining the results and using the specified hypertext context as filters. With this 
process, it provides users more specific final results that are relevant to their 
information needs and saves much time that the users have to spend to get the results 
in current normal ways. 

In case search engines restrict the number of results to e.g. 200 out of the possible 
thousands, ConSearch asks for a more tight cooperation with those engines. That is, 
ConSearch should be allowed to access the whole search engine ranking list or the 
large part of the list. In this way, the results that are within the specified context but 
are in the tail of the search engine ranking will not be missed. 
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* delite-WebGlimpse collects all remote pages locally with a mapping mechanism from urls to 
file names. 

2 Glimpse provides several options to enable users to filter files in search. One option is -f, 
which reads a list of file names from a given file and uses only those files in search. 
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5.6 Evaluation Issues 

The most important measure of a search engine is the quality of its search results. It is 
quite certain that by supporting the use of hypertext contexts as Web search 
boundaries, ConSearch provides users with more accurate search results. Our 
experiments with delite-WebGlimpse [14] have proved this. As described in 4.1, if 
one asks the system to search within a hypertext context containing the personal 
homepages of GMD-IPSI (http://ipsi.darmstadt.gmd.de/) staff (at present 81) for 
one’s query “data mining”, one will get only 3 hits (as shown in Figure 8). And the 
precision of the result is 100%. Similarly, for the query “information retrieval”, one 
will get 5 hits with also the precision 100%. In this way, the special information needs 
of searching for GMD-IPSI members who have research interests in the fields of 
“data mining” and “information retrieval” are satisfied. Comparatively, if the searches 
are done on the whole GMD-IPSI site, for such queries, one will get several hundreds 
of hits and has to filter the hits themselves. 

Aside from search quality, a thorough evaluation about a system which intends to 
support hypertext context-based search should cover its storage requirements, its 
performance in extracting and indexing the information, its quality and performance 
in searching hypertext contexts, and its performance in implementing searches within 
specified hypertext contexts. Until now, we have not done such a thorough evaluation 
for ConSearch. However, there is some significance that ConSearch can scale well to 
the size of the Web as the Web grows, as it chooses a scalable DBMS and stores all 
hypertext context information gathered and indexed in databases. 

As the new Web standards become more adopted and more hypertext contexts 
represented with the standards will be provided on the Web, a thorough evaluation 
about the method and the system presented in this paper will be done. 




Figure 7. Show components of a 
hypertext context and enable search in 
the context 



Figure 8. Result for query “data mining” 
in the context “GMD-IPSI staff’ 
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6 Related Work 

The idea of drawing a boundary for the information space to be examined in search 
activities has been reflected in some popular search systems which provide category 
search, fielded search, "search within results", “find similar pages", and so on, such as 
Yahoo [22], InfoSeek [10] and Lycos [12], It can also be seen in search agents that 
traverse the Web looking for specific information in real time [17] or allow users to 
set up their own local searches [13]. In comparison, the schema we present in this 
paper for searching in the Web space by using hypertext contexts is more general and 
covers the schemas proposed by other systems. Furthermore, it meets the 
development of the Web in its ability of expressing structures and semantics. 

There is a trend of making use of additional structural information to improve Web 
searching. Structural information has so far been used for enhancing relevance 
judgements, ranking Web pages or other purposes. Among the work in this area the 
achievements of Google [8; 2] and Clever [5; 11] are most attractive. Both systems 
use weighted link popularity as a primary criteria in their ranking mechanism. As far 
as we know, none of these systems have taken into account the Web’s new abilities in 
expressing structural and semantic information in their search algorithms yet. 

Delite-WebGlimpse [14] is our starting effort to explore our idea of using 
hypertext contexts as Web search boundaries. It aims at the current Web (with no 
explicitly represented hypertext contexts) and provides facilities to help users to 
define hypertext contexts themselves and enable them to search in those hypertext 
contexts. The results we get from the experiments done with it are the first proof for 
the value of our idea. 

XML [21] and RDF [15] are ongoing effort of W3C [19] to improve Web’s ability 
in expressing structure and semantics. Accompanying W3C’s effort, a number of 
XML and RDF software tools have been developed or under development. A list of 
such tools can be found under http://www.w3.org/XML/ and 
http://www.w3.org/RDF/. Most of them are parsers, generators, editors and browsers. 
They can be integrated into more complicated systems that intend to handle XML and 
RDF resources. 

7 Summary and Future Work 

This paper describes a part of our effort to answer the open question how to make use 
of the structural and semantic information that can be represented with new Web 
standards efficiently for search purposes. 

The general schema presented in this paper of using hypertext contexts as Web 
search boundaries has been proved to a large degree by our work and some work from 
other people. It may further prove to be useful by being integrated into large search 
engines and allowing users to get more accurate results, as the new standards become 
more widely adopted and a large number of hypertext contexts are provided with the 
standard formats. 

The prototype developed for implementing the schema is currently still primitive. 
More facilities to help users to specify a hypertext context for a given query should be 
provided. Further thorough evaluation will be done to determine to what degree 
hypertext contexts work in their role as search boundaries, and how Web search 
engines will index data efficiently if hypertext contexts are to be supported. It will be 
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also a concern of this work how to enable information providers to produce hypertext 
contexts easier and efficiently. 

In addition to using hypertext contexts as Web search boundaries, we intend to 
develop more search methods that make use of this kind of information. Furthermore, 
the value of other kinds of high-level hypermedia structures that can be represented 
with new Web standards for search purposes will also be explored in our future work. 
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Abstract. EtpiiX is a search langtiago for XML that combines the i>owcr 
of (lutuying with the simplicity of searching. Requirements for search 
languages are disctissed and it is shown that EtpiiX meets the necessary 
criteria. Both a graphical abstract syntax and a formal concrete syntax 
are pnwented for EtpiiX tpierit\s. In aihlition, the semantics is delineti. 
It is shown that EtpiiX has an evaluation algorithm that is ptilynomial 
under combined complexity. 

EtpiiX combines pattern matching, quantification anti logical expressions 
to query both the data anti meta-tlata of XML documents. The result 
of a query in EtpiiX is a set of XML documents. A DTD describing the 
result documents is derived automatically from the query. 



1 Introduction 

The witlespreail use of the Worhl-Witle Web has given rise to a plethora of 
simple query processors, cominonly calletl search engines. Search engines query a 
tlalabase of senii-structurcd data, namely HTML pages. It is dillicult to query the 
meta-data content in such pages using a search engine. Only the data can easily 
be ipieried. For example, one can use a search engine to find pages containing 
the word “villain” . However, it is difficult to obtain only pages in which “villain” 
ajjpears as a character in a Wild West movie. More and more XML pages are 
finding their way onto the Web. Thus, it is becoming increasingly important to 
be able to (piery both the data and tlu; meta-data content of Web pages. We 
propose! a language for epierying (or searching) the! Web tliat (ills tliis void. 

Siiarcli engines can be viewed as sini|)Ie epiery processors. Tlie epiery language 
of most search engine’s is ratheir re!stricteel. Beith traditiemal elatabase epiery lan- 
guagi!S, sue:h as SQL, anel newly preipei.seel languages, suedi as XQL [7], XML- 
QL [4] aiiel Xmas [G], are miiedi rie.lier than se-aielwiigine epie'iy languages. How- 
ever, the limited expressiveness of search engines appe:ars to be an aelvantage 
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in the context of the Web. Many Internet users would find it hard to formulate 
SQL queries. In comparison, experience has proven that even novice Internet 
users can easily ask queries using a search engine. It is likely that this is true 
because of the inherent simplicity of the search-engine query languages. 

Conse«iuently, an apparent disadvantage of search-engine languages is really 
an advantage when it comes to querying the Web. We believe that the Web gives 
iis<! to a ii(!W (•()iic(?pt in <|uery hmgiiages, namely ac.nrr.li /mupnif/c.-f. A soarcli 
languagt^ i.s a language that (*an l)c used to search for data. We tliirin'cnitiate 
between the terms search and queiy. Roughly speaking, a search is an imprecise 
proc(!ss in which the user guesses the content of the document that she requires. 
Many times the schema is (partially) unknown when a search is performed. It is 
virtually impossible to perform many types of searches in traditional database 
languages, such as SQL. For example, without knowing the schema of a database, 
it is impossible to find all tuples in all tables that contain the word “Jones”. In 
fact, even if the schema is known, it is (piite difficult to formulate such a query. 
Querying is a precise process in which the user specifies exactly the information 
she is seeking and where it is located in relation to the schema. In this pa|>er we 
define a language that has both searching and querying capabilities. We call a 
language that allows l)oth searching and <|U(uying a smrch lani/uanc. 

W<! call a (|ui!ry written in a search language a search query and the (|U(!ry 
r(!sult a seaivh resuU. Similarly, we call !i (pKay proce.ssor for a sciarch language 
a search piveessor. From analyzing popular search engines, one can rleline a set 
of criteria that should guide the designing of a search language and processor: 

1 . Format of Results: A search result of a search query should be a set of doc- 
uments or .sections of documents that satisfy the query. Wfiien searching, the 
user is interested in findiny information. Thus, restructuring of documents 
to compute results is not necessary. 

2. Pattern Matching, Quantification and Logical Expressions: Search 
eugines allow pattern matching, ((iiautHicatioii (using iind symbols, 
etc.) and logical expressions (using AND, OR and NOT, etc.). Currently, these 
can be performed on the data oidy. We pro|jose to extend these capabilities 
to be performed on meta-data. Pattern matching on the meta-data allows a 
user to formulate a search query without knowing the exact structure of the 
document. Allowing quantification and logical expressions on both data and 
meta-data enriches the cpiery language and makes it more i)owerful. 

3. Iterative Searching Ability: The result of a search query may contain 
hundreds, if not thousands, of documents. Thus, it is important to allow 
re(|uerying of previous results. This enables users to search for the desired 
information iteratively, until such information is found. 

4. Polynomial Time: The database over which search (pieries are computed 
is large and is constantly growing. Hence, it is desirable for a search query 
to be computable in polynomial time under combined complexity (i.e., when 
both the (luery and the database are part of the iii])Ut). 

When designing a search language, there is an additional requirement that 
is more difficult to define scientifically. A search language should be easy to use. 
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5. Simplicity: One should be able to formulate queries easily and the queries, 
once formulated, should be intuitively understandable. 

The definition of retiuirements for a search language is interesting in itself. 
In this paper we present a si)ecific language, namely EquiX, that fulfills the 
requirements 1 through 4. From our ex])erience, we have found Et(uiX search 
(pieries to be intuitively understandable. Thus, we Ijelicve that E(iuiX satisfies 
the additiotial language reipiirement of simpli(aty. E<|uiX is ratlier uni<|ue in that 
it coml)ines both polynomial <|uery evaluation (under combiiusl comj)lexity) with 
several powerful tjuerying abilities. In EquiX, both quantification and negation 
can be u.sed. In an extension to E<iuiX we allow aggregation and a limited class 
of regular expressions ([3]). Both searching and querying can be performed using 
the EquiX language. E(]uiX also simplifies the querying process by automatically 
generating the format of the result and a corresponding DTD. 

This paper extends previous work [2]. An extended version of this paper can 
be found in [3]. In Section 2 we present a data model for XML documents. Both 
the concrete and abstract syntax for EepiiX (|ucries are described in Section 3. 
In Section 4 we define the semantics of E(|uiX, and in Section 5 the evaluation 
of E<(uiX «iueries is discussed. Section G concludes. 



2 Data Model 

We define a data model for querying XML documents [1]. At first, we assume 
that each XML tlocument has a given DTD. In [3] this assumption is relaxed. 
The term dement will be used to refer to a particular occurrence of an element 
in a <locument. The term element name will refer to a name of an element and 
thus, may app(?ar many times in a document. Similarly we u.se altiihute to refer 
to a particular oixurrence of an attribute and attribute name to refer to its name. 
At times, we will blur tbe distinction between these terms when the meaning is 
clear from the context. 

We introduce some necessary notation. A directed tree over a set of nodes N 
is a pair T = {N, E) where E C N x N and E defines a tree-structure. We say 
that the edge {n,n') is incident from n and incident to n'. Note that in a tree, 
there is at most one edge incident to any given node. We assume throughout this 
paper that all trees are finite. A directed tree is rooted if there is a designated 
node r € W, such that every notle in N is reachable from r in T. We call r the 
root of T. We denote a rooted directed tree as a triide T = {N,E,7-). 

An XML document contains both data (i.e., atomic, values) and meta-data 
(i.e., elements and attributes). The relationships between data and meta-data, 
(and between m(!ta-data and meta-data) are reflected by use of nesting. We will 
represent a document by a directed tree with a labeling function. The data and 
ineta-data in a <locmnent correspond to nodes in the tree with a|)pro|)iiate labels. 
Nodes corresponding to meta-data are complex nodes while nodes corresponding 
to data are atomic nodes. The relationships in a document are represented by 
edges in the tree. In this fashion, a document is represented by its parse tree. 
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Note tliat using ID and IDREF atUibutes one can represent additional rela- 
tionshi|)S between values. When considering these relationships, a document may 
no longer be represented by a tree. In the sequel we will utilize ID and IDREF 
attributes to answer search (pieries. 

In general, a parsed XML document need not be a rooted tree. However, we 
can assume, without loss of generality, that all XML documents are rooted titles. 
An XML document that gives rise to a rooted tree is said to be rooUil and thfi 
element that corresponds to the root of the tree is called the mol dement. 

We now give a formal delinition of an XML document. We assume that there 
is an infinite set A of atoms and infinite set C of labels. 

Definition 1 (XML Document). An XML document is a pair (T,l) s.t. 

— T = (N, E, r) is a rooted directed tree^ ; 

— I : N Cl) A is a labelinn function that associates each complex node with 
a value in C mui each atomic node with a value in A. 



We assume that each DTD has a designated element name, called the mot 
dement name of the DTD. Consider a DTD d with a root element name c. We 
say that a document X = (T, 1) with root r strictly confonns to d if 

1. the document A" conforms to d (in the usual way (!]) and 

2. the function I a.ssigns the label e to the root r (i.e., l{r) = c). 

The following DTD with root element name movieinfo describes information 
about movies. 



<! ELEMENT movieinfo 
<! ELEMENT movie 
<! ELEMENT actor 
<!ATTLIST actor 
id 

<! ELEMENT descr 



<! ELEMENT title 
<! ELEMENT name 
<! ELEMENT character 
<!ATTLIST character 
role 
star 



(movie+ , actor+) > 

(descr .title , charactert) > 
(name)> 

ID #REQUIRED> 

(#PCDATA)> 

(#PCDATA)> 

(#PCDATA)> 

EMPTY> 

CDATA (TREQUIRED 
IDREF #REQUIRED> 



In Figure 1 an XML document containing movie information is depicted. 
This document strictly conforms to the DTD presented above. Note that the 
nodes in Figure 1 are numbered. The numbering is for convenient reference and 
is not part of the data model. 

A catalofi is a jiair C = (d, S) where d is a DTD and S is a set of XML 
documents, each of which strictly conforms to d. A database is a set of catalogs. 



' Note that an XML document is a seipience of chariicters. Thus, to properly model 
the ordering of elements in a document, an ordering function on the children of a 
node should be introduced. For simplicity of exposition we omit this in the paper. 
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movicinfo 




Fig. 1. An XML doctinieut describing information about movies. 



Note the similaiity of tliis (iehnitiou to the relational model where a database is 
a set of tuples eonforndng to given relation seheines. This data model is natural 
and useful. Our assumption that each XML document conforms to a given DTD 
implies that tin; documents an; of a jjartially known structure. VW can display 
this knowltidge to the u.ser. Thus, it is not luice.ssary to lirst (pu'ry the rlatabase 
for its structure before searching for the desired information. 



3 Search Query Syntax 

In this section we present both a concrete and an abstract syntax for ErjuiX 
search (pierios. A search <piery written in the concrete syntax is a concrale query 
and a .searrdi riumy writtmi in the abstract syntax is an ahst.mc.l query. 

3.1 Concrete Query Syntax 

The concrete syntax is described informally as ])art of the graphical user in- 
terface currently implemented for EriuiX. Intuitively, a (picry is an “example” 
of the documents that should appear in the output. By formulating an ErpiiX 
<iucry the u.ser can sjrecify documents that she would like to find. She can s|)ccify 
constraints on th<; data that should appear in the documents. We call such con- 
straints eonlent eon.'ilmmh. She can also specify constraints on the metn-data, 
or structure, of the documents. We call such constraints slnieiural eomlrainls. In 
addition, the user can specify qnurdifienlion constrainls which constrain therlata 
and meta-data that should appciar in the resrdting docunuuits by dei.ermining 
how th(! contcuit and structural constraints should be apirlied to a document. 

'riie user formulates her (luery inUuactivrdy. The user choos(!s a catalog (d, 5). 
Oidy documents in S will be searched ((lueried). At first a minimal query is 
displayed. In a minimal query, only the root element name of d is displayed. A 
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iiiiiiiinal query looks similar to an empty form for querying using a search engine 
(see Figure 2). The user can then add content constraints by fdling in the form, 
or add structural constraints by expanding elements that are displayed. When 
an element is expanded, its attributes and subeleinents, as tlefined in d, are 
displayed. The user can add content constraints to the elements and attributes. 
Th(! user can also s|)(s:ify the (tuantilication that should be applicsl to each 
(d(!Uient and attribute!, i.e., (|iiantili(!ation c.onstraints. This can be one of exists, 
not r.xisls, for nil, and not for nil (writU!ii in a us(!r friendly fashion). In addition, 
the user can choose which elements in the (piery should apjjear in the output. 






f" I 






£*« gw 



n ■"> ' ' ^ 









Fig. 2. Minimal (lunry that finds dociinients containing the phrjusc “Wild West”. 



In Figure 3 an expanded concrete query is depicted. This (piery was formu- 
lated from the DTD presented in Section 2. It retrieves the title and description 
of Wild West movi(!S in which Redford does not star as a villain. Intuitively, 
answering this (piery is a two part process. First, search for Wild West movies. 
The phrase “Wild West” may appear anywhere below the movie element. This is 
similar to a search in a search engine. Second, quer y the movies to find those in 
which Hedfoid do('s not play as a villain. This (xnidition is rath(!f (!xact. It sp(!ci- 
lies wh(!['(! th(! phras(!S shoidd appear and it contains a (piantilication consi.raint. 
Thus, conceptually, this is similar to a traditional database cpiery. 

3.2 Abstract Query Syntax 

We present our abstract syntax. A boolean function that associates each sequence 
of alpha-numeric symbols with a truth value among {J_, T} is a string matching 
function. We assume that there is an infinite set C of string matching functions, 
that C is closed under compUiiiKinl and that the function T is a meniher of C. 

Definitiun 2 (Abstract Query). An abstract query is a rooted directed tree 
T augmented by four functions and an output set, denoted {T,l,c,o,q,0) where 

- I : N C is a labeling function that associates each node with a label; 

- r. : N C is a contiint function that associates each node with a string 
matching function; 

- (1 : Af {A,V} *,s’ an operator function that associates each node with a 
logical operator; 
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Fig. 3. Quory for the titles and descrii>tions of movies in which Rcdford isn’t a villain. 



- f/ : E — > {3,V} J.s a quantification function l/uU (issocuUks mch ed(fe with a 
qutmtijier; 

- O C N is a set of projected lujdtis, jiodas that should appear in the result. 

Consider a node n. If 0 ( 7 *) = A, we will say that n is an and-node. Otherwise we 
will say that n is an or-node. Similarly, consider an edge e. If q{e) — 3, we will 
say that e is an existential-edpe. Otherwise, e is a universal-edge. 

We give an intuitive explanation of the meaning of an abstract (|ucry. The 
formal semantics is presented in Section 4. When evaluating a query, we will 
attenqH to match nodes in a documeiit to nodes in the (imay. In order for a 
doennumt node ux to match a query node 7 *q, the function c(uq) should hold 
on th(! data Ixdow n \. In addition, if itg is an and-node (or-node), we re<|uire 
that each (at least one) child of hq be matched to a child of ux ■ If nx is matched 
to jiQ then a child n'yr of ux can he matched to a child ii'q of uq, only if the edge 
{uq^Uq) can he satisfied w.r.t. ux- Roughly speaking, in order for an universal- 
edge (existential-edge) to he satisfied w.r.t. iix, all children (at least one child) 
of t(.y that have the same label as Uq must he matched to h'q. 

Note that in a concrete (lucry the u.ser can use the (|uantiliers {3,V, ->3, -iV} 
and all nodes are implicitly and-nodes. In an abstract (piery only the (|uantifiers 
{3,V} may he used and the nodes may he either anil-nodes or or-nodes. When 
creating a user interface for our language we found that the concrete iiuery 
language was generally more intuitive for the user. We present the abstract 
(luery language to simplify the discussion of the semantics and query evaluation. 
Noti! that the two languages are equivalent in their expriESsive powm'. Translating 
one to the other is straightforward and is not presented due to space limitations. 

The concrete query in Figure 3 can be reinesented by the abstract query in 
Figure 4. The string matching functions are specified in italics next to the nodes. 
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Black nodes are output nodes. In the sequel, unless otherwise specified, the term 
qufivy will refer to an abstract (]uery. 



fruf f moveinfo' 
V A ^ 




<> “villain" o’Redford" 



Fig. 4. Abstract query for the concrete query in Figure 3. Output nodes are black. 



Recall the .setirch language r(!<|uireinen(,s w(! itrestuilctd in Section 1. We pos- 
tulated that in a search language, it should not he necessary for the u.ser to 
sp(!cify format of the result (Criterion 1). In EcpiiX, by (hdining the set 0, the 
user only specifies what information should she wants the result to include, and 
<loes not ex|)licitly detail the format in which it should appear. We suggesUsi 
that it is important for there to be pattern matching, quantification, and logical 
expressions for constraining data and meta-data (Criterion 2). For data, these 
can all be specified using the content function c. For meta-data, the irattern to 
which the structure should be matched is specified by T and I, the quantification 
is specified by q, and logical o|rerators can be specified using o. The result of 
an EepuX <|uery is a set of XML documents. In [3] we show how a DTD for the 
result ilocuments can be computed. Thus, re((uerying of results is [jossible in 
EcpiiX (Criterion 3). In Section 5 we show that EriuiX (lueries can be evaluated 
in polynomial time, and thus, ErpiiX meets Criterion 4. 

4 Search Query Semantics 

When describing the semantics of a query in a relational database language, such 
as SQL or Datalog, the term matchinq can be used. The result of evaluating a 
rpiery are all the tuples that match the schemas mentioned in the query and 
satisfy th(! constraints. We d((scribe the semantics of an ErpiiX <iuery similarly. 

We first define when a norle in a document matches a node in a query. 
Consider a document A", and a (luery Q. Sujjpose that the labeling function 
of X is l\ and the labeling function of Q is Iq. We say that a node ux in A'' 
mutches a node uq in Q if lx{''K\) = hi'i’Q)- We denote the parent of a node n 
by p(n). We now define a matching of a document to a ciuery. 

Definitiun 3 (Matching). Let X = [I'xJx) he an XML document, with nodes 
Nx and root ry, Let Q = (TQ,lQ,c,o,q,0) be a quei-y tree with nodes Nq and 
root CQ. A matching of A to Q is a funclioji p : Nq -> 2^'^, such that 
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1. Roots Match: /i(»Q) = {rv}; 

2. Node Matching: if ux € h(uq), ux matches uq; 

3. Connectivity: if iix € (i{'hq) anti ux ^ rx, then p{nx) € p{p(nQ)). 

Note tliat Condition 1 requires that the root of the document is matched to tlie 
root of the query, Condition 2 insures that matching nodes have the same label, 
and Condition 3 requires matchings to have a tree-like structure. 

We derme when a matching of a <locuinent to a <|uery is satisfying. We first 
pre.sent .some auxiliary definitions. Consider an XML document X — {Tx,lx)i 
where Tx — {Nx , Ex , rx)- Consider a node ux in Tx - We tlilfercntiatc between 
the textual content (i.e., data) contained below the node n.v, and the structural 
content (i.e., meta-data). When defining the textual content of a node, we take 
ID and IDREF values into consideration. We say that n'x is a child of nx if 
{n \ , n'x ) € Ex ■ We say that n'x is an indirect child of n.v if rix is an attribute 
of type IDREF with the same value as an attribute of type ID of n’-^ . We denote 
the textual content of a node n.v as t(n.v), defined 

— If nx is an atomic node, then /.(n.v) = I,v('Lv); 

— Otherwise, /(rt.v) is a concatenation'^ of the content of its children and indi- 
rect children. 

We demonstrate the textual content of a node with an example. Recall the 
XML document depicted in Figure 1. The textual content of Node 9, is “villain 
430 Jack Redford’’. Note that the /(24) includes the value “Jack Redford” since 
Node 5 is an indirect child of Node 24. 

We discuss when a quantification constraint is satisfied. Consider a document 
X, a query Q and a matching p of X to Q. Let nx be a node in X and let 
e = (r(Q,7iQ) be an edge in Q. We say nx satisfies e with respect to p if 

— e is an existential-edge and there is a child n'l^ of n.v such that n^ matches 
riQ and n\ 6 p{ii'q). 

— e is a universal-edge and for all children n'y of n.v, if n'y matches riQ, then 
n'x € p{n'Q). 

We define a satisfying matching of a document to a query. 

DeRnition 4 (Satisfying Matching). Let X = {TxJx) XML docu- 

ment, and let Q = {Tq,Iq,c,u,</, 0) be a query tree. Let p be a rnatchiny of X 
to Q. IVe say that p is a satisfying mapping of X to Q if for- all nodes nq in Q 
and for all nodes rix G IIk’ followiny conditions hold 

1. if 'iiQ is a leaf then c(nq){l(nx)) — T, t.e., nx satisfies the striny rnatchint/ 
condition ofnq; 

^ Note that an XML document may be cyclic as a result of ID and IDREF attributes. 
We take a finite concatenation by taking ciuJi child into account only once. In ad- 
dition, the order in which the concatenation is taken ,and tlie al>ility to differentiate 
l)ctwoen data tliat originated in dilfereut nodes may affect the satisfialrility of a string 
matching function. This is a technical problem that is taken into consideration in 
the implementation. We will not elaborate on this ]>oint any further. 
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2. othdTwise (uq is not u leaf): 

(a) if Uq is an ui-nodv. then iix satisfies either c(uq) or at least one edge 
incident from uq with respect to p; 

(b) if Uq is an and-node then n’^ satisfies both c{jiq) and all edges that are 
incident from nq with respect to p. 

ComliUou 1 implies lliat the leaves satisfy the content constraints in Q. Condi- 
tions 2a and 21) imply that X sal.isfies the (piantification constraints in Q. The 
stmctural constraints are satislied by the existence of a matching. 

Example 1. Recall the query in Figure 4 and the document in Figure 1. Note 
that there is no satisfying matching that matches Node 1 to the movie node in 
the (|uery because the universal (luantification on the edge connecting movie and 
character cannot be satisfied. One satisfying matching of the document to the 
query is: /i(movielnfo) = {0}, /i(inovie) = {2}, /x(descr) = {10}, /i(title) = {H}, 
/i(character) = {12, 13}, /x(role) = {25,27}, /x(star) = {26,28}, /t(actor) = {4}. 

We presented several matchings of a doaiment to a (|iiery. Let p and p' 
be matchings of a document X to a query Q. We define the union of p and 
p' in the obvious way. Formally, given a <|uery node; uq, then {p\J p')(iiq) 
p{nq) U p'{uq). There may be an exponential number of matchings of a given 
document to a given query. Note, however, that the following holds. 

Proposition 1 (Union of Matchiirgs). Let X be an XML document and let 
Q be a query. Let Ad be the set of all matchinqs of X to Q. Then the union of 
all the matchings in Ad is a matching. Formally, (IJ^teAX f*) G 

We say that a document X satisfies a query Q if there exists a satisfying 
matching p of X to Q. We now specify the outi>ut of evaluating a query on a 
single XML document. The result of a <|uery is the set of documents derived by 
evaluating the (piery on each doctiment in the (picried catalog. 

Intuitively, the result of evaluating a ()imry on a document is a subtree of the 
document (as reciuired in Criterion 1). The subtree contains nodes of three types. 
Document nodes corresponding to output query nodes appear in the resulting 
subtree. In addition, we include ancestors and descendents of these nodes. The 
ancestors insure that the result has a tree-like structure and that it is a projection 
of the original document. Recall that the textual content of the document is 
contained in the atomic nodes of the documeirt tree. Hence, the result must 
include the descendents to insure that the the textual content is returned. 

For a given document, (luery pnreessing can be viewed as the process of 
singling out the nodes of the document tree that will be ])art of the output. 
Consider a document A' = {Tx,lx) with T\ = (Nx , E.x ,rx) and a <iuery Q 

with projected nodes 0. Let Ad be the set of satisfying matchings of X to Q, 

The output of evaluating the (luery Q on the document A"" is the the document 
defined by projecting Nx on the set Np := U Wane U defined as 

“ -^out •= G W.Y I (3no € 0)(3p € Ad) ux G p{no)}; 

- Wane “ {ri.Y G Nx | (3«'y G Wq„(_) nx is an ancestor of n'x)\ 
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- ^Jesc ^ I € ^out) ”-V is an desceiideiit of n'v}- 

Note that nodes in are document nodes that correspond to projected nodes 
in Q. Tlic ancestors (descendents) of tlie nodes in AToyj are in A^anc (^desc)" 
We call Nji the output set of X with respect to Q. 

The result of applying the <iuery in Figure 4 to the document in Figure 1 is 
depicted in Figure 5, Note that the values of “<lescr” and “title” are grouped hy 
“movie”. This follows naturally from the structure of the original document. 



movicinfo 




■'ffffa's Tftf Ltyiu 'This Secrets the 

piaceinthe Coivbcy movie..." V^ildWest 

Wild West..." 



Fig. 5. Result of applying the query in Figure 4 to the document in Figure 1. 



5 Query Evaluation 

A query is defined by choosing a catalog and exploring its DTD. Consider a query 
Q generated from a DTD d in the catalog (d, 5). Evaluating Q on the database 
results in the set of documents created by evaluating Q on each document in S. 

There may be an exponential number of matchings of a query to a document. 
Concrete <|uerios contain both (|uantification and negation. Thus, it would seem 
that computing the output of a query on a document should be computationally 
expensivt!. Roughly s|U!aking, however, (lucuy evaluati<jii in this case is analo- 
gous to evaluating a two variable first-order cpiery. Therefore, using dynamic 
programming we can in fact derive an algorithm that runs in polynomial time, 
even when the query is considered part of the input (i.e., combined complexity). 
Thus, EquiX has polynomial evaluation time (Criterion 4). 

Consider a (piery Q with nodes Nq and a document X with nodes Nx - Let 
|D| be the size of the tlata in document X, i.e., the size of X when ignoring 
A^’s meta-data. Let C(m) be an uj)|)er-bound on the runtime of computing a 
string-matching constraint on a string of size in. The theorem below gives the 
coniphixity of <|uery evaluation. Its proof can be found in [3]. 

Theorem 1 (Polynomial Complexity). The result of evaluatinn the iiueip Q 
on the document X am he computed in /mn; 0(|Af,Y|‘|A^y|'(|A^Q| |A^.Y|+C'(|D|))). 

Query evaluation generates a set of documents. A (piery is formulated by 
exploring a DTD. Thus, in order to allow iterative querying or requerying of 
results, a DTD for the resulting documents must be defined. In [3] we present 
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a polynomial procedure that computes a DTD for the resulting documents of a 
given «iucry. This DTD is linear in the size of the DTD from which the query was 
originated. The compactness of the result DTD makes the retiuerying process 
simpler, since requerying entails exitloring the result DTD. Thus, EquiX fulfills 
the search language requirement of ability to irerform requerying (Criterion 3). 



6 Conclusion 

Several XML <iucry languages have been proposed recently, such as XQL [7], 
XML-QL [4] and Lore! [5]. They are powerful in their (luerying ability. However, 
they do not fulfill some of our search language requirements. In these languages 
the format of the result must be specified, in contradiction to Criterion 1. Fur- 
thermore, XML-QL and XQL are liiinted in their ability to express quantification 
constraints (Criterion 2). Most importantly, none of these languages guarantee 
polynonnal evaluation under combined complexity (Criterion 4). 

EcpiiX fulfills all the requirements ])reseiited in Section 1. It also has a user- 
friendly concrete syntax. In our language, complex queries with negation, (pian- 
tilication and logical expressions can be exi)ie.s.sed. We have also extended EcpnX 
to allow aggregatir)ii and limited regular (expressions [3]. As fnlure work, we plan 
to extend the ability of (iiierying ontologies [3] and to allow use of more complex 
r(!gular expnissions. We al.so plan to ixiline E(|uiX with the ability to (Usd with 
incomplete information and to add a metric for ranking the results that considers 
both the data and the meta-data. 
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Abstract. BoW is an on-line bibliographic Dynamic Ranked Information- 
space (DyRI). It provides the infrastructure for users to add bibliograph- 
ical information, classify it, index it, and evaluate it. Thus users coop- 
erate by contributing and sharing their experience in order to advance 
the most problematic aspects of information retrieval: finding the most 
relevant and high quality information for their needs. 



1 Introduction 

The basic problem in information retrieval today is filtering the massive amounts 
of information that are available in order to find high-quality relevant informa- 
tion. The quest for high quality means that the available information must be 
evaluated and ranked in some way. The quest for relevance means that the in- 
formation must also be classified and indexed according to pertinent concepts. 

Current information retrieval systems often leave much of this filtering to the 
users. They focus on an effort to be comprehensive, producing a superset of the 
desired information. The user then shifts through this information, discarding 
most of it, and selecting those items that seem to best answer the needs. But 
the effort expanded in this selection process — in which a human user with 
understanding of the domain eheeks the system’s elassifieation and performs an 
evaluation — is lost. The system does not keep track of which data items were 
selected in the end, and does not have the means to match them with a refined 
version of the user’s original query. 

The BoW project is an attempt to investigate the possibility of tapping the 
work done by users to improve the system. The scope chosen is a bibliographic 
repository for a limited domain (BoW stands for “Bibliography on the Web” , and 
our prototype contains approximately 3000 entries from the domain of parallel 
systems). Within this scope, users are provided with facilities to contribute to 
the classification and indexing of entries, and the same facilities are used for the 
incremental construction of queries. In addition, the system keeps track of users’ 
searches and their results, and uses this information to reorganize the way data 
is presented to subsequent users. Thus valuable user experience contributes to 
improving the system’s service, rather than being lost. 
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2 Dynamic Ranked Information Spaces 

2.1 The Vision 

Consider a situation where you are a university professor specializing in parallel 
systems, and one of your students comes to you with an idea for a new network 
topology. You recall that you have seen something like this in the past, but you 
do not remember the name given to this topology or who did the work. An alta- 
vista search using the term “network topology” produces 12,338 hits, and those 
you check either describe specific installations or are dangling links pointing to 
nothing. Your only recourse is to try and call up some colleagues who might 
have a better memory. 

Now consider what might have happened if the parallel processing community 
maintained a dynamic ranked information space with technical publications in 
this field. You would enter at the root node, and traverse the path “architecture” 

“interconnection networks” “topologies” to arrive at a page listing hun- 
dreds of proposed topologies, grouped according to their attributes. For each 
one you will be able to get a concise description, the text of research articles 
describing the topology and its uses, commentary on these articles, links to de- 
scriptions of systems that actually use this topology, and an indication of how 
many other researchers are also interested in it. If you find that any of this 
information is stale or misleading, you will be able to either leave a comment 
about it, or alert an editor that a link should be removed. Thus your experience 
will immediately contribute to the maintenance of the site, as the experiences of 
others have contributed before you. 

This example is not unique to parallel systems or even to searching in the 
scientific literature. For example, a similar situation can occur with an architect 
looking for data on designing public libraries in a dynamic ranked information 
space dedicated to that topic. The basis is the existence of a tightly knit commu- 
nity of users that contribute to the maintenance and updating of the repository 
by submitting information, commentary, and suggestions for structural changes. 
As a result, the repository changes dynamically with time (rather than just ac- 
cumulating more and more items), and contains feedback and evaluations in 
addition to the original raw data items. In addition, using the repository short- 
ens the publication time of new information to zero, and makes it available in 
multiple cross sections. It is a large scale extension of the concept of peer review, 
coupled with an indexing service. 

The project follows the “field of dreams” approach, which is actually the basis 
for the growth of the Internet [5] : we just provide the teehnology for creating the 
information space, and leave it to the users to supply the eontent^. The resulting 
system is called a “Dynamic Ranked Information-space”, or DyRI for short. 



^ However, initially it is necessary to prime the information spaces with enough con- 
tent to make them sufficiently attractive so that potential users overcome the “new 
technology” barrier. 
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2.2 The Design 

While the concepts explored here apply to any information repository, we use a 
bibliographic repository for concreteness. This also simplifies the prototype by 
limiting it to rather structured data. 



User Types Users of DyRIs are classified into three types: users, contributors, 
and editors. 

Users are those who use the information space to search for information. 
The main search method is by traversing a concept index that classifies the 
available information according to content. This allows for refining the search as 
one proceeds, rather than requiring one to have a clear notion of the required 
information at the outset. 

While general users do not add information to the information space, they 
do register feedback relating to existing data. One form of feedback is simply 
by traversing the concept index: the system keeps counts of visits to each page, 
and uses this information to identify the more popular ones to future users. In 
addition, users may register positive or negative feedback to each page, to note 
their level of satisfaction. Again, the system displays this information as part of 
the indication of a page’s popularity. 

Contributors are users who not only search for data, but also contribute 
data. In principle any user may become a contributor; the only requirement is 
to identify oneself to the system. Such identification is required both in order 
to attribute contributions such as annotations to their authors, and in order to 
identify the arguing parties in case of disputes. In extreme cases of misuse, it 
may be necessary to limit certain users. 

Contribution can take any of three forms: 

— Adding a new entry to the repository. 

— Adding an annotation to an existing entry, providing additional insight into 

its importance or content. 

— Adding a link between related pages or entries. 

Links create the fabric of the concept index, allowing it to be traversed incre- 
mentally, at the same time narrowing the scope of the search. Whenever a new 
entry is added to the repository, it should be linked to appropriate pages in the 
concept index. Contributors who discover additional meaningful links later may 
also add them. 

In addition, contributors can make minor modifications to existing data, e.g. 
in order to correct errors. Contributors can also suggest major modifications, 
such as deleting entries or links. However, acting upon such suggestions is left 
to editors, after proper solicitation of a rebuttal from the original contributor. 
Thus the editor’s main task is to resolve conflicts and maintain the quality of 
the repository, based on input from the contributors. 
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The Concept Index Most search engines are unsatisfactory because users are 
required to have a good notion of what they are looking for before they start. 
The most common approach is to describe the query using keywords and logical 
operations; for example, the query (scheduling & (parallel | distributed)) is read 
as “find documents including the word ‘scheduling’ and either of ‘parallel’ or 
‘distributed’ The intent is probably to find references regarding scheduling 
in parallel or distributed systems. However, the issue of whether we mean job 
scheduling by the operating system, task scheduling by the runtime system, or 
task scheduling by the compiler is left open. A good search engine will find all 
three types (and maybe more) and leave it to the user to shift through them. 
Adding keywords can reduce this burden, but runs the risk of false negatives, 
where items of interest are rejected because they do not contain all the specified 



Machines and projects 

Architectures and interconnections — 
Operating systems & runtime support ~ 
Programming languages, program 
development, and compilation 

Performance and analysis 

Algorithms and applications 



Issues 

Alphabetical listing 
Classifications 



General 

Special hardware 
Degree of synchronism 
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Shared memory implementation 
Vector and array processing 
Parallel I/O 
Technology 



General 
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Controlling the parallelism 

Communication and message passing • 
Remote memory access 
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Non-procedural approaches 
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Debugging 
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Performance measures 
Analysis, simulation, and prediction 
Improving performance 
Fault tolerance and detection 



Models of computation 
Algorithm design paradigms 
Algorithms 
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Alphabetical list 
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Mapping 
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Correctness and ordering 

Group communication 
Routing 



Fig. 1. Example of the top levels of a concept index for an information space on parallel 
systems. 
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keywords (and without any typos 8-). 

In contrast, the concept index allows users to formulate their search incre- 
mentally on-line, and does not depend on matching keywords. Essentially it can 
be viewed as a menu-driven search. The top level of the index (the root) contains 
links to several broad topics. Following such a link leads to a page representing 
the chosen topic (a concept page), and including a list of subtopics and/or bib- 
liographic entries. The index is navigated using a hypertext interface such as a 
Web browser, by going from one concept page to another. The leaves contain 
only bibliographic entries that pertain to a narrow and focused topic. 

An example of the top levels of a concept index for the domain of parallel 
systems is shown in Fig. 1. Using such a structure, a user looking for information 
on the scheduling of parallel jobs will follow the “operating systems and runtime 
support” link from the top level, and then the “Job scheduling & processor 
allocation” link. A user looking for information about on-line task scheduling 
would diverge at the second level, and choose the “controlling the parallelism” 
link. A user looking for information about task scheduling by the compiler would 
start with the “programming languages, program development, and compilation” 
link at the top level, and then choose “compilation” . 

As noted above, the structure of the concept index is of utmost importance. 
For any specialized domain, it seems advisable to create a special index based 
on a thorough understanding of the domain. This should be done with an eye 
for what users might look for. The topics need not be (and probably should not 
be) completely disjoint: the index structure can easily be a DAG rather than a 
tree. Thus any subtopic that is relevant to two or more larger topics (e.g. if it 
represents their intersection) is simply linked to all of them, and can be found by 
several distinct routes in the index. For example, it would be convenient if infor- 
mation on “virtual memory” was accessible both via “architectures” “shared 
memory implementation” and “operating systems” “memory management” . 

An important question is the “right” size for pages, and the resulting depth 
of the index [2]. The tradeoff is between scrolling and loading. Using small pages 
that do not require scrolling leads to a deeper index, and therefore requires more 
pages to be loaded from the server. If we want to reduce the average number of 
pages loaded in order to reduce the accumulated waiting time, we need to use 
larger pages. A possible way out is to use a relatively low branching factor, but 
show two levels of the index in each page. The pages are then bigger, but their 
internal structure makes them easier to use. 



User Feedback An important part of the interface is the support for registra- 
tion and display of user feedback. The feedback feature is embedded naturally 
into the concept index, so as to be usable and useful without any training. Reg- 
istering feedback about links in the concept index is done as a byproduct of 
traversing these links. One simple form of feedback is popularity: the system 
keeps count of the number of times that each link is traversed, and displays 
this at the head of the link (rather than displaying a count of visits in the page 
itself). Note that if a page has more than one link pointing at it, the counts for 
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back with feedback 




Fig. 2. Composite “hack” button used to obtain feedback. 



these links will be different, as they well should be, because they represent the 
perceived relevance of the page in different eontexts. 

The problem with mere counts is that they represent the initial perception 
of users, but not their final satisfaction with their choice. To capture user sat- 
isfaction, pages have composite “back” buttons embedded in them (Fig. 2). By 
selecting the happy or sad face, the user can distinguish between a “happy back 
after finding what I wanted” and a “frustrated back after failing” . Clicking else- 
where just performs the back function, without registering any feedback. 

The problem with the composite back buttons is that we do not want to 
burden the user with them. Therefore inferential feedback is used as well. One 
form of inferential feedback is that positive feedback is applied to the whole path 
from the root to the page on which the happy face is pressed, thus saving the 
need to go all the way back to register satisfaction. Negative feedback, on the 
other hand, is applied only to the last link, allowing for backtracking and trying 
of other links. Another form of inferential feedback is that using the “export” 
facility is deemed to represent positive feedback, based on the assumption that 
the user is exporting data because he likes what he found. 

Once the system has the feedback information, it should display it in a useful 
manner. The suggested approach is to decorate each link with a small icon 
that presents the information graphically. Specifically, a set of marks can be 
used, with green check-marks denoting positive feedback and red X’s denoting 
negative feedback. The number of marks indicates the degree of positiveness or 
negativeness, while their size reflects the total number of visits. Such a display 
allows users to focus immediately on “big check-mark” links, which are those 
that many other users have found useful. 

The specific formula used combines the ratio of good to bad feedback with a 
logarithmic scale, so as to allow for a large dynamic range. The formula for the 
number of check-marks n is 



where g and b are the numbers of good and bad feedbacks, respectively. For X’s, 
exchange g and b. This leads to numbers as indicated in Fig. 3. 

An additional use of feedback is the internal organization of the concept 
pages. It is envisioned that at lower levels of the index concept pages will be 
divided into topics, each listing a set of relevant bibliographic entries. The order 
of entries in such a set should be 
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Fig. 3. dependence of feedback visualization on actual number of positive and negative 
feedbacks. 

1. New documents that were only recently added to the repository. Such doc- 
uments are kept on top for a few months or until they get some feedback 
from users. 

2. Documents that have received positive feedback. 

3. Documents about which users are ambivalent, or no feedback is available, 
possibly for lack of popularity. 

4. Documents that have received negative feedback. These documents are can- 
didates for removal. 

3 Comparison with Other Approaches 

The issue of finding relevant information according to one’s needs is obviously 
of paramount importance. It has therefore motivated considerable research and 
development activity, and the creation of a large industry that indexes and pro- 
vides access to on-line information. There are three main approaches: using links, 
using keywords, and using experts. 



3.1 Finding Information Using Links 

The Science Citation Index is based on the notion that related papers in the 
scientific literature are “linked” by their bibliographical citations: either they 
cite each other, or they share many citations. Thus if you have a starting point 
for your search, namely some scientific paper on this topic, you can use both 
its citations and citations to it to find additional related papers. Citations in 
a paper are easy to find: they appear in the paper itself. The Science Citation 
Index provides the other direction: for any given paper, it lists other papers that 
cite it. 
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This idea has been extended in two ways using the WWW. One is to make ref- 
erences into hyperlinks, and collect on-line documents that reference each other. 
An example is the NEC Research Index (http://csindex.com), which is based on 
an automatic tool that crawls the Web looking for scientific papers, analyzes 
them, and creates a citation index from them [4]. A related example is the hy- 
pertext bibliography project (http://theory.lcs.mit.edu/~dmjones/hbp). This project 
contains information about all papers published in a host of journals and confer- 
ences, mainly related to Theoretical Computer Science, and maintains two-way 
links among these papers according to their citations. 

The other extension is to apply these ideas directly to the structure of the 
WWW itself. The thrust of the work in this direction is based on Kleinberg’s 
classification of Web sites into hubs and authorities, based on the the links 
emanating from them and pointing to them [3] . 

3.2 Finding Information Using Keywords 

Indexing services are another well-known search facility. They don’t require you 
to have a starting point — only a good notion of what you are looking for. They 
survey the scientific literature as it is published, and collect papers by topic. 
Thus they provide a much needed mapping from topics to journal pages, much 
as an index at the end of a book provides a mapping from topics to the pages 
of the book. 

The enormous quantity of information that is available, and its exponential 
growth rate, has lead to much interest in automatic indexing [7]. Direct im- 
provements to simple indexing include the ability to derive related words, and 
knowledge about synonyms based on a thesaurus [1,8]. Using these facilities, it 
is possible to find useful information even in cases where a direct match to the 
user’s query does not exist. 

A more sophisticated approach is based on learning from examples using 
boosting algorithms [6] . These algorithms combine multiple inaccurate heuristic 
classifications (e.g. based on keywords) into a more accurate final classification 
(e.g. a prediction of the topic being addressed in the document). The method- 
ology involves iterative learning using pre-classified examples. Each example at- 
taches a set of labels to a document. The system learns to attach such labels 
automatically, by iteratively refining its notion of how combinations of inaccu- 
rate classifications lead to final classifications. This in turn is based on giving 
higher weights to those examples that are hardest to classify. 



3.3 Indexing by Experts 

While machine learning can help achieve good classifications based on keywords, 
some believe that ultimately there is no alternative to human understanding. 
Indeed, most Internet portals now include large indexes (usually called Internet 
Directories) maintained by their staff in addition to the traditional keyword 
search facility (Table 1). These indexes classify the whole Internet according to 
a hierarchical structure, and provide lists of generally useful web pages for each 
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Table 1. The sizes of major Internet directories at end of 1999, according to Search 
Engine Watch ('http://www.searchenginewatch.comj. 



directory 


editors 


categories 


links 


Yahoo! 


100-1- 


? 


1200000-1- 


LookSmart 


200 


60000 


1000000 


Open Directory 


15400 


153000 


950000 


Snap 


30-50 


64000 


600000 



topic. The Yahoo! index is especially interesting, as it is a DAG rather than a 
tree, with explicit indication that some pages are shared by several branches 
(http://www.yahoo.com). The Open Directory (whose slogan is “HUMANS do it 
better”) also has a very useful structure: The home page displays two levels of 
the directory, with links to pages on the main topics, and below each one, links 
to more focused subtopics. About.com (http://www.about.com) is a network of 
sites maintained by experts in various fields, which makes a point of parading 
the human experts rather than the technology. 



3.4 Problems and Comparison 

There are various problems with the abovementioned approaches. One is that 
many of them lack interpretation. This means that papers are associated ac- 
cording to superficial attributes (citations or keywords) , not according to an un- 
derstanding of what the papers are actually about and how they relate to each 
other. There is no real editorial work on classification and organization. More- 
over, users cannot augment these mechanisms with private annotations that do 
contain interpretation. 

Another is that they are often source oriented. This relates to the choice of 
papers that are covered: certain journals are selected, and all the papers that 
appear in them are included, starting from a certain year. Granted, an effort is 
made to select as many journals as possible, and to focus on the best journals, but 
economic and business considerations may sometimes prevail over technical ones. 
Moreover, even good journals sometimes contain not-so-good papers, and some 
good papers are published in obscure journals. Results that are only published 
in conferences or technical reports are excluded outright. So are old papers that 
were published before the indexing commenced. 

A third problem is that of coverage and quality. This problem is especially 
common in keyword-based search, where hits that do indeed contain the re- 
quested keywords have widely different levels of importance and usefulness. In 
the extreme case we have false positives, which contain the desired keywords 
but are totally irrelevant. An example is a search for “gang scheduling”^ which 
retrieved a web page that included the sentence “The RV6 forum got off to a 

^ A scheduling technique used on parallel computers whereby a job’s processes are 
scheduled simultaneously on distinct processors. 
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rocky start due to a scheduling misunderstanding with the Van’s gang”. A re- 
lated problem is false negatives, that is relevant and useful documents that use 
synonyms or related terms are therefore not found. 

The problem with human experts is that they are expensive, so there is a 
necessary tradeoff between the number of experts and the size of the fields that 
they have to cover. As a result, the human classifiers cannot in general have 
cutting edge knowledge about all their fields. 

The BoW project is based on the idea that indexing by paid experts is futile. 
Instead, indexing and ranking must be done by the users of the information, thus 
tapping their enormous combined pool of knowledge and experience. Of special 
importance is the support of ranking and evaluation of documents, which does 
not exist in other projects. It is this ranking which counteracts the exponential 
growth of information, and ensures that high-quality information becomes more 
visible. The thrust of our work is to create the infrastructure and technology to 
enable such a mode of cooperation. 



4 The BoW Prototype 



The BoW project has been ongoing for a couple of years, and two generations 
have been completed. An example screen dump of a page from the concept index 
of a parallel systems information space is shown in Fig. 4. The prototype supports 
insertion of new bibliographic entries, addition of annotations, creation of links 
from concept pages to entries, among entries, and to external web pages (thus 
supporting the publication of full text rather than only references) , user feedback 
and display, and exporting of bibliographical entries. It has a concept index of 142 
pages, in which 8201 links to entries are grouped according to 3167 topics. In all, 
there are 3046 entries, for an average of 2.7 links per entry. This is all based on an 
automatic conversion of a bibliographic database kept in LaTeX/BibTeX format 
since 1988. It can be accessed on-line at URL http://www.bow.cs.huji.ac.il. 

The implementation is based on using perl mode in an Apache Web server. 
The concept index is mirrored in a directory hierarchy, and concept pages are 
generated on-line as required by reading the appropriate directory. Thus all up- 
dates and changes appear automatically once the underlying directory structure 
is modified. 

Several problems arise from the fact that the http protocol is stateless, and 
provides only limited support for continuous sessions (using cookies). Currently 
this causes problems with collecting a list of entries that should be exported 
upon demand; when user registration is implemented, we will also need to keep 
track of the user. The initial solution was to send the whole export list back and 
forth in each transaction. The second version improved on this by keeping the 
list in a memory segment shared by all the httpd processes in the server, and 
only sending a session ID in each transaction. 

Features that are now being implemented as part of the third generation 
include 
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Fig. 4. Example of concept page from the prototype information space on parallel 
systems. It includes links to suh-topics with an indication of user feedback, a listing of 
entries that belong in this page, and then the entries themselves, including bibliographic 
information and annotations. 
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— Mechanization of the citation format to enable better identification of dupli- 
cate entries. In particular, journal and proceedings titles should come from 
a menu. 

— Control over the structure of the concept index with an XML-based format. 

— Provision of an automated listing of suggested concept pages, where a newly 
inserted entry may be indexed. This is generated based on similarity between 
the new entry and entries that are already indexed and linked to these pages. 

5 Conclusions 

The main idea behind DyRIs is that users can and should cooperate to improve 
the quality and usefulness of an information space. We designed and implemented 
one way of doing so, which is based on minimal active participation by users: 
they are invited to (but not forced to) add annotations and links to concept 
pages, and can provide feedback by using back-with-feedback buttons. This was 
a basic design decision, based on the fear that more extensive features such as 
feedback forms will go unused. We hope that the annoyance for users with our 
minimal design will be small enough that they will actually use these features. 
We intend to make the prototype information space on parallel systems publicly 
available once version 3 is ready, in order to test it in a real world setting. 
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Abstract. A Data warehouse (DW) integrates data from multiple dis- 
tributed heterogeneous data sources. A DW can be seen as a set of ma- 
terialized views defined over the source relations. The materialized views 
are eventually updated upon changes of the source relations. For differ- 
ent reasons (e.g. reduction to the view maintenance cost, unavailability 
of the sources etc) it is desirable to make the DW self-maintainable. This 
means that the materialized views can be maintained, for every source 
relation change, without accessing the sources. 

In this paper we deal with the problem of selecting auxiliary views to 
materialize in the DW such that the original materialized views and 
the auxiliary views taken together are self-maintainable. A distinguish- 
ing feature of our approach is that we consider that a data source can 
store multiple source relations referenced by the materialized views. Fur- 
ther, the data sources are of cooperative type, that is, they can compute 
and transmit to the DW the changes for (complex) views defined over 
their own relations. We first formally model the problem by using an 
AND/OR dag structure for multiple views that allows the representa- 
tion of common subexpression sharing. We then provide a method for 
computing auxiliary views that fit in the space available for materializa- 
tion and minimize the cost of computing the changes to be applied to 
the materialized views during the maintenance process. 



1 Introduction 

Data Warehouses (DWs) integrate, in advance, selected information from one or 
many, usually remote, autonomous data sources into a single database. A DW 
can be abstractly seen as a set of materialized views defined over the relations 
stored in the data sources. User queries are processed using these views. When 
the source relations change, the data at the DW are eventually updated. Current 
DWs often accumulate enormous quantities of data. The size of the stored data 
affects both the querying and the maintenance process. Reducing the view main- 
tenance cost is one of the most significant challenges when implementing a DW. 

The materialized views are usually maintained incrementally. In an incremen- 
tal strategy, only the changes that must be applied to the view are computed 
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using the changes of the source relations [12,2,3,9]. The expressions used to 
compute the changes to be applied to a view involve the changes of the source 
relations, and are called maintenance expressions. In general, the maintenance 
expressions involve also source relations. Therefore, their evaluation requires 
contacting the (remote) data sources. Further, concurrent changes of the source 
relations can result in “anomalies” if traditional algorithms are applied. Addi- 
tional queries need to be issued against the source relations to compensate for 
the effect of these concurrent changes [18]. 

When the source relation changes affect more than one materialized view, 
multiple maintenance expressions need to be evaluated. The techniques of mul- 
tiquery optimization can be used to detect “common subexpressions” between 
maintenance expressions in order to derive an efficient global evaluation plan. 
The maintenance expressions can be evaluated more efficiently if they can be par- 
tially rewritten over views already materialized at the DW. Materialized views 
that are added to the DW exclusively for reducing the view maintenance cost 
(and not for contributing to the evaluation of user queries) are called auxiliary 
views [11,15]. 

The data sources can be of different types ranging from cooperative sources 
to legacy systems [17]. A cooperative source can use the view definition to filter 
out source relation changes that are irrelevant [2] to the view materialization, 
and to project out useless attributes from the changes. 

Self- maintainable views. A materialized view is self-maintainable if it can be 
maintained, for any instance of the source relations over which it is defined, and 
for all source relation changes, using only these changes, the view definition, and 
the view materialization [5,6]. 

By adding auxiliary views to a set of materialized views, we can make the 
whole view set self-maintainable. There are different reasons for making a view 
set self-maintainable: (a) The source relations need not be contacted in turn 
for evaluating maintenance expressions during view updating, (b) “Anomalies” 
due to concurrent changes are eliminated and the view maintenance process 
is simplified, (c) The materialized views can be maintained efficiently even if 
the sources are not able to answer queries (e.g. legacy systems), or if they are 
temporarily unavailable (e.g. in mobile systems). 

If the auxiliary views are appropriately selected, they may fit in the space 
available at the DW for this purpose and, at the same time, satisfy the desired 
goal of making the whole view set self-maintainable, while reducing the cost of 
computing the changes of the materialized views. 

The problem. In this paper we deal with the issue of making a set of mate- 
rialized views self-maintainable by adding auxiliary views. All the previous ap- 
proaches consider that a data source either it transmits to the DW the changes 
of each relation or at most it filters the changes of each relation by appropri- 
ately selecting some tuples and projecting out some attribute values. However, 
changes of different relations in the same source are not combined together. Here 
we follow a different approach. We assume that: 

(a) Each data source can hold multiple relations, and 
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(b) Data sources are of cooperative type. They can be aware of some DW views 
defined over their relations. These views are called source views. The data 
sources are able to compute, store, and transmit to the DW the changes of 
the source views. 

In view of the previous assumptions, we address the following problem: given 
a set of views materialized at the DW, define source views and decide which of 
them to additionally materialize as auxiliary views in the DW such that: 

(a) The materialized view set (that is the initial views and the auxiliary ones) is 
self-maintainable. 

(b) The materialized auxiliary views fit in the space available in the DW for this 
end. 

(c) The cost of computing the changes of all the materialized views from the 
changes of the source views is minimal. 

Contribution and outline. The main contributions of the paper are the fol- 
lowing: 

• We present a generic model of a self-maintainable DW over distributed data 
sources. In contrast to previous approaches, we consider that the data sources 
can store multiple relations and can compute and transmit to the DW the 
changes of complex views defined over their own relations. 

• We formalize this model using an AND/OR dag structure for multiple views 
that represents multiple ways of evaluating the views and “common subex- 
pression” sharing. Using AND/OR dags, we show how source view changes 
can be propagated to multiple materialized views that are affected by these 
changes without accessing the data sources. 

• In this context we address the problem of making a set of materialized views 
self-maintainable by determining source views and by additionally materi- 
alizing some of them at the DW as auxiliary views. The materialization of 
the auxiliary views is subjected to a space constraint while the selection of 
source views has to minimize the cost of propagating source view changes. 

• We present a method for detecting source views that can be left virtual 
without affecting the self-maintainability of the DW, thereby resulting in 
important space savings. 

• Finally, using this method, we design an algorithm that provides an optimal 
solution to the problem. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. The next section reviews related 
work. In Section 3 we present the DW model. Section 4 introduces multiex- 
pression AND/OR dags and their derivatives, and describes source view change 
propagation at the DW. In Section 5 we present the method that detects source 
views that can be left virtual. The algorithm that computes the optimal solution 
is outlined in Section 6. Section 7 contains concluding remarks. 

2 Related Work 



Self-maintainability here is meant at “compile-time” , that is, the instance of the 
source relation changes is not known when deciding about self-maintainability. 
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Self-maintainable views with respect to a type of source relation changes (inser- 
tion, deletion, or modification) are first introduced in [5], where conditions for 
an SPJ view to be self-maintainable are provided for different types of changes. 

In [10] the problem of deriving a minimal set of auxiliary views that make a 
given SPJ view self-maintainable, with respect to insertions, deletions and modi- 
fications to the source relations, is addressed. Given a generalized project-select- 
join view, [1] provides an algorithm for identifying a minimal set of auxiliary 
views that makes the original view self-maintainable. [8] addresses the problem 
of making a view self-maintainable when additional relational operators, under 
set semantics are involved. All three approaches [10,1,8] concern a single view 
and make use of key and referential integrity constraints in order to derive the 
auxiliary views. In contrast to these approaches, we consider multiple views and 
we derive auxiliary views which, taken together with the original views, are self- 
maintainable, minimize the overall cost of incrementally computing the changes 
of the materialized views and fit in the space available for materialization. In 
this process, we are not constraint by the availability of integrity constraints. 

In [17,6] self-maintainability for multiple views is achieved by pushing down 
selections and projections to the source relations and by storing the resulting 
auxiliary view at the DW. [7] elaborates this approach in the context of multiple 
SPJ views. In contrast to these approaches, we consider a generic class of views, 
and we exploit the fact that multiple source relations can be stored at the same 
data source. Therefore, we are able to derive complex auxiliary views that com- 
bine multiple source relations from the same source and involve different binary 
and unary operators. 

3 Data Warehouse model 

The basic architecture of our DW model [14] comprises a central component (the 
DW) and components for the remote data sources. 

The DW component. The DW contains a set of materialized views. Some 
views may be defined over other views, thus forming hierarchies. Views may also 
share common subexpressions. 

User queries use these materialized views, either exclusively or partially, in 
order to get evaluated. This is done through complete or partial rewritings of the 
queries (initially defined over the source relations) over the materialized views. 

In each DW there is a set of views, called source views, that satisfies the 
following properties: 

(a) Each source view is defined over source relations from the same data source. 

(b) All the materialized views in the DW can be completely rewritten over the 
source views. 

Note that source views need not necessarily be materialized. There might also 
be virtual. 

Initially, the DW contains some materialized views. These views are used 
mainly for answering queries. We call these views here primary views. Some 
source views may be primary views (and thus are materialized) . The rest of the 
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source views are added to the DW for ensuring self-maintainability. These source 
views are called here auxiliary views, and they can be materialized or virtual. 

The data sources. Each data source is autonomous and contains one or more 
relations referenced by the DW views. A data source is aware of all the source 
views that are defined over its own relations. The data sources compute incre- 
mentally the changes to be applied to the source views that are defined over 
their own relations. The source view changes are then transmitted to the DW. 

Different maintenance timing policies, immediate or deferred, are possible. In 
an immediate policy, the changes of the source views are computed and propa- 
gated from the sources to the DW triggered by the transaction that updates the 
source relations. In a deferred policy, the propagation of the changes is delayed. 

Change propagation at the DW. The source view changes are incrementally 
propagated to the materialized views that are affected by these changes, in the 
order they arrive at the DW. During this propagation, common subexpressions 
between the views are taken into account. Moreover, other materialized views 
that are not affected by these changes (in particular other source views, auxiliary 
or not) are exploited. 

Our goal in this paper is to select source views that minimize the cost of 
computing the changes of the views materialized at the DW. If all these views 
are materialized, the DW is self-maintainable. However, we will show that in 
some cases, some or all of these views can be left virtual without compromising 
self-maintainability. 

4 Multiexpression dags and change propagation at the 
DW 

In this section, we introduce the notion of multiexpression AND/OR dags and 
their derivatives, and we show how we can propagate changes at the DW using 
change propagation dags. 

4.1 Multiview dags 

The views we consider here are algebraic expressions that have the SQL bag 
(multiset) semantics. Besides the traditional operators [3], the algebra includes 
also generalized projection operator [4,9] to account for grouping/ aggregation 
operations. 

We use multiexpression AND/OR dags to compactly represent alternative 
evaluations of an algebraic expression and common subexpression sharing be- 
tween different expresssions [11], extended with marked nodes to account for 
views materialized at the DW [13, 16]. 

Definition 1. Given a set of expressions E defined over a set of views (and/or 
relations) U, a multiexpression AND/OR dag Q for E over U is a bipartite 
dag. The nodes of Q are partitioned in AND nodes and OR nodes. An AND 
node is called operation node and is labeled by an operator while an OR node 
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is called view node and is labeled by the expression (view) it computes. In the 
following we may identify nodes with their labels. An operation node has one or 
two outgoing edges to view nodes and one incoming edge from a view node. A 
view node has one or more outgoing edges (if any) to operation nodes and one 
or more incoming edges (if any) from an operation node. Q is not necessarily a 
rooted dag (that is it does not necessarily have a single root) . All the expressions 
in E appear in Q. All the root nodes of Q are view nodes labeled by expressions 
in E (but not all the expressions in E label necessarily root nodes). The sink 
nodes in Q are labeled by views in U. View nodes in a multiexpression AND/OR 
dag can he marked. Marked nodes represent materialized views. □ 

A multiexpression dag is a special case of a multiexpression AND/OR dag that 
provides a single way for evaluating multiple expressions (AND dag). Let V be 
the set of views materialized in the DW, defined over a set of source relations 
R. These views are called primary views. 

Definition 2 . Consider the set V of primary views over a set of source relations 
R. A multiview (AND/OR) dag for V over R is a multiexpression (AND/OR) 
dag for V over R such that the views in V are the only marked nodes. □ 

Example 1 . Consider the source relation schemes i?i(E, F), Si{A,B), S2{B,C), 
83(0, D), Ti{A,G), T2{G,H), and T3{H,D). Suppose that the corresponding 
relations are partitioned in three data sources. R\ is stored in the first, S2 
and S3 in the second, and Ti, T2 and T3 in the third. Let primary views Vi, V2 
and V3 be defined over these relations. Figure 1 shows a multiview AND/OR 




Fig. 1 . A multiview AND/OR dag for {Vi, V2, V3} 



dag Q for {Vi, V2, Ls}- Small circles represent operation nodes, while bigger ones 
represent view nodes. Black filled circles represent marked view nodes. Different 
ways of evaluating views Vi, V2, and V3 are represented by 0 . Two of them are 
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Fig. 2 . Multiview dags for {Vi,V2,V3} 



shown in Figure 2. Each of these two multiview dags depicts a way of evaluating 
the views Ei , V2 , and V3 . □ 



4.2 Change propagation at the Data Warehonse 

In order to discuss change propagation at the DW we use the notions of source 
view set and change propagation dag for a source view. 

Definition 3. Let ^ be a multiview dag for a set of primary views V over a set 
of source relations R. Assume that the relations in R are partitioned between 
different data sources. A source view setYs in ^ is a set of views in Q such that: 

(a) every view in V5 is defined over relations from the same data source, 

(b) for every marked node V in Q, V is in Vs, or every path from E to a sink 
node includes a view node in Vs, and 

(c) every path from a marked node E to a view node U in Ys does not include 

a view node in Vs other than [/, unless, U is a marked node, or there is a 
path from another marked node to U that does not include E. □ 

Given Vs, its elements are called source views. Some primary views may be 
source views as well, that is, V and Vs are not necessarily disjoint. The views 
in Vs — V are called auxiliary views. 

Clearly, there may be many different source view sets in a multiview dag. 
Also, a set of views can be a source view set in different multiview dags. A 
trivial source view set in any multiview dag is the set of source relations. 

Example 2 . Figure 2(a) shows a multiview dag. The view sets {E4, E7, En,Ti, E3} 
and {E4, E7, Eg, Ei2, E3} are source view sets in this multiview dag. The view set 
{E4 ,S'i,52,Eio,Ei4,T2,Ei 5} is a source view set in the multiview dag of Figure 
2(b). □ 

Definition 4. Consider a multiview dag G, a source view set Vs in and a 
source view E in Vs. Let V' be the set of views E' in V such that there is a 
path in G from E' to E that does not include a source view node in Vs other 
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than V. A change propagation dag for V in Q & multiexpression dag Qv for V' 
over V U V 5 such that: (a) Qv is a subdag of Q, (b) y is a sink node in Qy, (c) 
the source views in Vs that appear in Qy are sink nodes, and (d) the marked 
view nodes that appear in Qy are sink nodes or ancestor nodes of V. □ 

Example 3. Consider the multiview dag of Figure 3(a) and the source view set 
{VijVy, Vii,Ti, V 3 }. Figure 3 shows a change propagation dag for Vj. In the 
same multiview dag, consider the source view set {V4, V7, Vg, V12, ys}- Figure 




Fig. 3. Change propagation dags (a) for V7, (b) for V7 (and V4), (c) for Vg (and yi 2 ). 



3(b) shows a change propagation dag for V 7 . This is also a change propagation 
dag for V 4 . Figure 3(c) shows a change propagation dag for yg (and for ¥ 12 ). □ 

Change propagation dags can be used to propagate source view changes to the 
primary views. We consider deletions and insertions of multisets of tuples. Thus, 
the changes of a view or relation V are represented by a multiset of tuples, 
Vy, to be deleted from, and a multiset of tuples, AV, to be insert into V. 
Modifications are modeled by deletions followed by insertions. In order to avoid 
wasteful insertions and deletions, as well as wasteful data transmissions, we 
assume that W and AV are defined to be strongly minimal [3]: W — V = % 
and vy minZiy = 0 . 

The propagation of the changes of the source views to the primary views that 
are affected by these changes can be performed separately for each affected pri- 
mary view. Using change propagation dags in this process allows the exploitation 
of common subexpressions between the views, and the use of other materialized 
views (primary or auxiliary) that are not affected by these changes. Changes are 
propagated bottom-up along a change propagation dag Qy for a source view V, 
starting with view V. The changes of V are computed by the corresponding data 
source. Clearly, the view nodes that are affected by the changes of V in Qy are 
the ancestor nodes of V. The changes of an affected view node in Qy are com- 
puted using the changes of its child view node(s). The maintenance expressions 
provided in [3] for the typical algebraic operators and in [9] for the generalized 
projection operator allow this computation. 
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It is not difficult to see that if we additionally materialize in the DW all the 
auxiliary views of a source view set, the resulting DW is self-maintainable. 

5 Determining virtual views in a source view set 

Consider a set of source views Vs in a multiview dag Q for a set of primary views 
V. In this section we show that in some cases self-maintainability is preserved, 
even if some or all of the auxiliary views are virtual. For a given source view 
set Vs, this characterization of the auxiliary views depends on the multiview 
dag Q. Our goal is to derive a materialized/ virtual function mv{G) on Vs — 

V that determines which auxiliary views have to be materialized and which 
auxiliary views can be left virtual. The method is based on the approach of [ 13 ] 
for detecting redundant views in a DW. 

The expressions that compute the changes of a view node using the changes 
of its child view node(s) in a change propagation dag do not necessarily involve 
this view node and its child view node(s). Our method uses information derived 
by these expressions and proceeds by a top-down scan of a change propagation 
dag. This way, it can be deduced whether the materialization of an auxiliary 
view node U is needed for the computation of the changes of an ancestor view 
node of U in the change propagation dag. If it is not needed by any ancestor 
view node in any of the change propagation dags for the source views of Vs in 
Q, the auxiliary view U can be left virtual. Thus mv{Q){U) = 0 . Otherwise, U 
must be materialized and mv{Q){U) = 1 . We outline the method by an example. 

Example 4 - Figure 2 (a) shows a multiview dag Q for the set of primary views 

V = {Vi,V2,V3}. The set Vs = {V4, Vy, Vg, V12, V3} is a source view set in Q. 
The set of auxiliary views is Vs — V = {V4, V7, Vg, V12}. 

Consider the change propagation dag for Vg in Q (Figure 3 (c)). View node 
Vio is not needed for the computation of the changes of view node Vg- This 
can be derived from the expression that computes the changes of a view defined 
by a generalized projection operation, involving the aggregate function sum, on 
another view [ 9 ] . The changes of Vio are computed using only the changes of Vg : 
VVio = Wg and AVio = 2iVg. Therefore, the auxiliary views Vg and V12 are 
not needed in the change propagation dag for Vg in Q. By symmetry, Vg and V12 
are not needed in the change propagation dag for V12 in Q (which is again the 
change propagation dag shown in Figure 3 (c)). The other change propagation 
dags for the source views of Vs in 1 / do not involve Vg or V12. We deduce that 
the auxiliary views Vg and V12 can be left virtual with respect to Q, that is 
mv{g){Vg) = mv{g){Vi2) = 0 . □ 

6 Selecting an optimal source view set 

In this section we show how an optimal source view set can be computed. To 
do so we first introduce the notion of an export view set. We then outline an 
algorithm that computes the optimal source view set. 
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6.1 Export view sets 

Export view sets are defined as follows: 



Definition 5. Consider a multiview dag Q for a set of primary views V over a 
set of source relations R. Assume that the relations in R are partitioned between 
different data sources. The export view set V^; in is a set that contains the 
following views: (a) the primary views in Q that are defined over relations from 
the same data source, and (b) every view in Q, defined over relations from the 
same data source, that has a parent view node defined over relations from more 
than one data source. □ 

Example 5 . Figures 2(a) and (b) show two multiview dags. The view sets 
{V4, Vy, Vg, Vi2, V3} and {V4, 5i , ^2, Vg, V12, V3} are the export view sets in these 
multiview dags respectively. □ 

Intuitively, the export views in a multiview dag represent the most “complex” 
views that can be “exported” from each data source to construct the primary 
views in the DW. It can be shown that an export view set is a source view set. 
A procedure that computes all the export views sets in a multiview AND/OR 
dag is provided in [14] . 

6.2 An algorithm for selecting an optimal sonrce view set 

We outline now an algorithm [14] that computes an optimal solution to the 
problem. This algorithm operates on the multiquery AND/OR dag Q and returns 
as output a solution, that is, a source view set Vs in a multiquery dag Q, the set 
of change propagation dags in Q, and the materialized/ virtual function mv{Q) 
on Vs — V. The algorithm systematically generates, considers and examines 
different source view sets in Q. Source view sets that have to be considered are 
kept in the set OPEN. Those that have already been examined are kept in the 
set CLOSED. The triple SOLUTION keeps the best solution found that far, 
while the variable MS keeps the corresponding change propagation cost. 

When a source view set Vs under examination contains views that are not 
source relations or primary views, new source view sets can be generated from 
it as follows: for every view V in Vs that is not a source relation or a primary 
view, and for every child operation node O of V in 0, V is replaced in Vs by 
its child view node(s) in Q. 

The following remark is central in the design of the algorithm. Let Vs and 
V's be two source view sets in a multiview dag Q such that V's is generated from 
Vs. This implies that every view node in V's is a descendant of or coincides with 
a view node in Vs. Thus, every change propagation dag in Q for a view in Vs is 
a subdag of a change propagation dag in Q for a view in V's. Consequently, the 
change propagation cost of V's in Q is greater than that of Vs in Q. The same 
holds in every multiview dag in which Vs and V's are source view sets and 
V's can be generated from Vs. Exploiting this remark in the algorithm, new 
source view sets are not generated from a source view set V s under examination 
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if the change propagation cost associated with the best solution found that far 
is less than or equal to that of Ys- Note however that a source view set Y's 
that has not been generated by Vs may be examined during the execution of 
the algorithm since it may be generated by another source view set. 

Initially the algorithm generates the set of export view sets in Q, and keeps 
them in the set OPEN for consideration. The algorithm repeatedly considers 
source view sets from the set OPEN. When a source view set is considered, it 
is removed from the set OPEN and is compared with the source views sets in 
the set CLOSED. The algorithm examines a source view set under considera- 
tion only if it is not found in CLOSED. Thus, the reexamination of the same 
source view set is avoided. When a source view set Vs is examined, its change 
propagation cost, mcost{Ys), is compared with the change propagation cost, 
MS, associated with the best solution found that far. It is further examined 
only if mcost{Y s) < MS. Examination continues by computing the material- 
ized/virtual function mv{Q) for all the multiview dags Q in which Vs is a source 
view set. From these multiview dags those that determine a materialized/ virtual 
function on Vs — V satisfying the space constraint on the auxiliary views of Vs 
are selected. The minimal change propagation cost M of Vs in a multiview dag 
Q that can be obtained by considering only the last multiview dags is compared 
with MS. If M < MS, SOLUTION and MS are updated using Vs, Q, and 
M. Otherwise, new source view sets are generated from Vs, if possible, and are 
added to the set OPEN. The algorithm stops when no source view sets are left 
in the set OPEN for consideration. If no source view set is found that satisfies 
the space constraint in a multiview dag, an empty solution is returned. 

An important feature of the previous algorithm is that it computes the opti- 
mal solution without necessarily examining all possible source view sets in the 
multiview AND/OR dag Q. If there are no space constraints, the algorithm 
computes the optimal solution by generating only the export view sets in Q. 

7 Conclusion 

Reducing the cost of incrementally maintaining materialized views is an impor- 
tant challenge when implementing a DW. One way to satisfy this goal is to 
make the DW self-maintainable by additionally materializing auxiliary views. 
Previous approaches to this issue, in the absence of additional information, ma- 
terialize auxiliary views that are select-project views on the source relations, 
and restrict the role of the data sources in filtering the changes of each source 
relation. Changes of different source relations are not combined together. 

Here we consider that the data sources are of cooperative type, and can 
hold multiple relations. Under this assumption we present a generic model for a 
self-maintainable DW over these sources. Using an AND/OR dag structure for 
representing multiple views, we formalize the problem of making the DW self- 
maintainable by materializing complex auxiliary views. These auxiliary views 
are defined over relations from the same data source and can involve multiple 
unary and binary operators. We provide an algorithm that selects such a set 
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of views, while satisfying a constraint on the space available for materialization 
and minimizing the cost of propagating the changes to the materialized views. 
We show that in certain cases self-maintainability is not compromised if some 
auxiliary views are left virtual. This can result in important space savings and 
is due to the fact that the auxiliary views can be complex, involving multiple 
relations. 

An extension of the present work involves addressing the problem of making 
a DW self-maintainable by selecting complex views in the presence of integrity 
constraints. 
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Abstract. This paper reconsiders the problem of transactional federations, more 
specifically the concurrency control issue, with particular consideration of com- 
ponent systems that provide only snapshot isolation, which is the default setting in 
Oracle and widely used in practice. The paper derives criteria and practical proto- 
cols for guaranteeing global serializability at the federation level. The paper gen- 
eralizes the well-known ticket method and develops novel federation-level graph 
testing methods to incorporate sub-serializability component systems like Oracle. 
These contributions are embedded in a practical project that built a CORBA- 
based federated database architecture suitable for modern Internet- or Intranet- 
based applications such as electronic commerce. This prototype system, which in- 
cludes a federated transaction manager coined Trafic (Transactional Federation of 
Information Systems Based on CORBA), has been fully implemented with sup- 
port for Oracle and O 2 as component systems and using Orbix as federation mid- 
dleware. The paper presents performance measurements that demonstrate the vi- 
ability of the developed concurrency control methods. 



1 Introduction 

1.1 Objectives of a Transactional Federation 

With the ever-increasing demand for information integration both within and across enterprises, 
on one hand, and the proliferation of gateway and other middleware technologies such as 
ODBC, DCOM, JEB, or CORBA, on the other hand, there is renewed interest in providing 
seamless access to multiple, independently developed and largely autonomously operated data- 
bases [Ston98,HSC99,MK+99]. Such a setting is known as a database federation or heterogene- 
ous multidatabase system. More specifically, the approach of building an additional integration 
software layer on top of the underlying component systems is referred to as a federated data- 
base system [SL90,OV98]. Among the challenges posed by such a system architecture is the 
problem of enforcing the consistency of the data across the boundaries of the individual compo- 
nent systems. Transactions that access and modify data in more than one component system are 
referred to as federated or global transactions [BGS92]; for example, an electronic commerce 
application could require a transaction to update data in a merchant’s database as well as the 
databases of a credit card company and a service broker that pointed the customer to the mer- 
chant and requests a provisioning fee for each sale. Providing the usual ACID properties for 
such federated transactions is inherently harder than in a homogeneous, centrally administered 
distributed database system, one reason being that the underlying component systems of a fed- 
eration may employ different protocols for their local transaction management. 

Problems of ensuring the global serializability and atomicity of federated transactions have been 
intensively studied in the past. The proposed solutions range from imposing additional con- 
straints on the transaction protocols of the component systems to building an additional transac- 
tion manager in the federated software layer [Weihl89, BGRS91,BS92,Raz92,GRS94). How- 
ever, none of the proposed approaches can by any means be considered as the universally “best” 
strategy for federated concurrency control. Rather the choice of the most appropriate strategy 
depends on the transaction protocols of the component systems, the operational characteristics 
of the applications, and other factors. Therefore a federated transaction manager should support 
a suite of different strategies and allow the application builder (or administrator staff) to select 
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the most suitable protocols for the federation. In addition, it should be extensible to incorporate 
new transaction management strategies, specifically tailored to the needs of the application at 
hand. Furthermore, the federation must be able to cope with different isolation levels 
[BBGM+95] in the underlying component systems, for example, the "snapshot isolation" pro- 
vided by Oracle [Orac99]. Such options for relaxed (local) serializability are widely popular in 
practice. They have only recently attracted also the research community with emphasis on for- 
mal properties [ALOOO,ABJ97,BLLOO, FLO-l-99,SW-l-99], but have still been more or less 
disregarded in the literature on federated transaction management. 

1.2 Problems With Component Systems Providing Snapshot Isolation 

This paper specifically addresses the problem of federated concurrency control for transactional 
federations based on component systems some of which provide only snapshot isolation. Note 
that Oracle falls into that category; although it can provide also full serializability using table 
locking, snapshot isolation is the best setting that can be achieved without extra coding in the 
application programs and widely used in practice. Further note that already running global 
transactions against multiple, autonomous Oracle instances all of which use the same snapshot- 
isolation protocol poses severe correctness problems as the resulting global execution cannot 
even be guaranteed to be globally snapshot-isolated. When different Oracle instances employ 
different isolation levels or the federation includes also database systems that provide full seri- 
alizability, it becomes even more unclear how to guarantee global data consistency. As for 
global transaction atomicity and durability, on the other hand, a transactional federation can rely 
on the logging and recovery capabilities of the underlying component systems in conjunction 
with a standardized distributed commit protocol like XA or its CORBA counterpart OTS, as 
supported by virtually all commercial database systems. Therefore, this paper focuses on the 
concurrency control dimension of transactional federations. 

For (local) transactions run under the snapshot isolation level, or SI for short, all operations 
read the most recent versions as of the time when the transaction began, thus ensuring a consis- 
tent view of the data through the transaction. A particularly beneficial special case is that all 
read-only transactions are perfectly isolated in the sense of the multiversion serializability the- 
ory [BHG87]. For read-write transactions, on the other hand, the sketched protocol cannot 
ensure (multiversion) serializability. In addition, Oracle performs the following check upon 
acquiring a write lock: if the data object to be locked has been written by another, already com- 
mitted transaction that ran concurrently to the considered one (i.e., committed after the consid- 
ered transaction began), then the current transaction is aborted and rolled back. This check aims 
to provide an additional level of sanity. Nonetheless, the protocol cannot ensure full (multiver- 
sion) serializability, with the following schedule as a counterexample (operation subscripts are 
transaction identifiers, Xj denotes the version of x generated by transaction ti, and to is a fictitious 
initializing transaction): 

ri(xo) ri(yo) r2(xo) r2(yo) Wi(xi) Cj W2(y2) C 2 

The example may lead to inconsistent data, for example, violating a constraint such as 
X -I- y < 100 although both transactions alone would enforce the constraint. Given that such 
anomalies appear to be infrequent in practice, the protocol is widely used in Oracle applications. 
However, although application architects accept the risk of inconsistencies, they are not happy 
with his state of affairs, especially as applications become more complex, span organizational 
boundaries, and become even more mission-critical for business success. 

1.3 Contribution and Outline of the Paper 

The paper’s contributions are threefold: 

• We develop a formal model that allows us to reason about local versus global snapshot 
isolation and serializability in the context of federated transactions. 

• Based on this model, we develop novel algorithms for federated concurrency control to 
ensure global serializability. Our algorithms leverage prior proposals, specifically the ticket 
method [GRS94] and federation-level graph testing with edges derived from SQL- 
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statement predicates [BGS92,SSW95], and generalize them for the newly considered set- 
ting with component systems that provide only local snapshot isolation (e.g., Oracle). In 
particular, we introduce a novel type of online Snapshot-Isolation Multiversion- 
Serializability Graph (OSI-MVSG) that allows us to enforce global serializability on top of 
component systems that merely provide snapshot isolation. 

• We have implemented a full-fledged prototype of a transactional federation supporting 
Oracle and O 2 as component systems and using Orbix as middleware technology. We pres- 
ent performance measurements in a real system environment (as opposed to mere simula- 
tions) that demonstrate the viability of the developed methods and compare their perform- 
ance properties. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Section 2, we introduce the basic model and 
notations, and we develop the theoretical underpinnings for coping with snapshot isolation in 
concurrent transaction executions. Section 3 reconsiders established protocols for global seri- 
alizability in the case that some systems provide only snapshot isolation, and develops a practi- 
cally viable protocol to guarantee global serializability in this case. Section 4 presents the ar- 
chitecture of the fully operational prototype implementation. In Section 5, we discuss perform- 
ance measurements of the presented algorithms. We conclude the paper with an outlook on 
future work. 

2 Formal Underpinnings and Basic Techniques 

2.1 Notation 

A transaction h is a sequence, i.e., total order <, of read and write actions on data objects from 
one or more databases, along with a set of begin and commit actions, one for each database 
accessed by q, such that all begin actions precede all read and write actions in the order < and all 
commit actions follow all other actions w.r.t. <. For all transactions, we further restrict the 
sequence of read and write accesses to allow a write on object x only if there the transaction 
includes also a read on x that precedes the write in the action order <. 

A global transaction (GT) is a transaction that accesses objects from at least two different data- 
bases. In contrast, a local transaction (LT) accesses only a single database. The projection of a 
global transaction q onto a database DBj^ is the set of actions of q that refer to objects from DBj^, 
along with their corresponding order <. This projection will be referred to as a global subtrans- 
action (GST) and denoted by t®. For the scope of this paper, we assume that all LTs are known 
to the federation layer. This can be accomplished by simple request/reply re-routing without any 
modification of the code of LT applications. 

A schedule of transactions T=(ti, ...} is a sequence, i.e., total order <, of the union of the actions 
of all transactions in T such that the action ordering within transactions is preserved. A multi- 
version schedule of transactions T={ti, ...) is a schedule with an additional version function that 
maps each read action qfx) in the schedule to a write action Wj(x) that precedes the read in the 
order <. The read action is then also written as qfXj) with Xj denoting the version created by the 
write of tj. A monoversion schedule of transactions T={ti, ...) is a multiversion schedule whose 
version function maps each read action rj(x) to the most recent write action Wj(x) that precedes it 
(i.e., Wj(x) < rj(x) and there is no other write action on x in between). 

The usual correctness criterion for multiversion concurrency control is that a given multiversion 
schedule should be view-equivalent to a serial monoversion schedule, with view-equivalence 
being defined by the reads-from relation among the actions of a schedule [BHG87]. A means of 
testing this is the multiversion serialization graph (MVSG) for a schedule, which is acyclic if 
and only if the schedule is multiversion serializable. 

A multiversion schedule of transactions T={ti, ...} satisfies the criterion of snapshot isolation 
(SI) if the following two conditions hold: 

(SI-V) SI version function: The version function maps each read action ri(x) to the most 
recent committed write action Wj(x) as of the time of the begin of ti, 

(SI-W) disjoint writesets: The writesets of two concurrent transactions are disjoint. 
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MVSR and SI are incompatible in that neither of the two classes contains the other. In 
[SW+99], we developed a graph characterization for schedules in SI, the so-called SI-MVSG, 
that extends the MVSG from multiversion serializability theory. 

2.2 Characterization of Serializability on Top of Snapshot Isolation 

In our context of transactional federations we are faced with the problem of having to guarantee 
serializability on top of an existing mechanism that we know to guarantee snapshot isolation. 
This problem is of practical interest already for a single component system like Oracle if the 
application demands full serializability. Oracle’s recommendation to this end is to have the 
application programs explicitly lock, e.g., through the SQL “Select ... For Update ...” com- 
mand, all relevant data in a transaction including read-only data. Another approach, inspired by 
earlier work on graph-based techniques for multidatabase transactions [BGS92], that we are 
going to exploit in our protocols is to maintain an online version of the SI-MVSG on top of the 
component system(s) and test it for cycles. Note that the earlier work was restricted to conven- 
tional conflict graphs aiming at conflict-serializability, whereas we consider a multiversion 
serialization graph. We introduce our novel concept here for the centralized (i.e., single- 
component) case, and will later leverage the result for the distributed (i.e., multi-component) 
case. 

Definition: (OSI-MVSG) 

The Online Snapshot Isolation Multiversion Serialization Graph (OSI-MVSG) for a given exe- 
cution s satisfying (SI-V) is a directed graph with transactions as nodes and edges built by the 
following rules, as operations are submitted: 

(i) When a transaction begins, it is added to the graph. 

(ii) When a transaction q issues operation qfx), then for all transactions tj in the graph that 
issued an operation Wj(x) before, 

a) an edge h— >tj is added to the graph if tj and q are concurrent, 

b) an edge tj— >tj is added to the graph if tj was committed before h began, 
and each of the edges is labeled with x. 

(iii) When a transaction q issues operation Wj(x), then for all transactions tj in the graph that 
issued an operation rj(x) before, an edge tj— >tj labeled with x is added to the graph. 
Additionally, if there is a transaction tj in the graph concurrent to q that issued Wj(x) be- 
fore, an edge tj— >tj labeled with x is added to the graph. 

(iv) A transaction is removed from the graph as soon as it is committed, all the transactions 

running concurrently with it are committed, and it is a source in the graph. ■ 

Note that although the OSI-MVSG is very similar to a standard conflict graph, it differs from a 
conflict graph in a subtle but important way by the edges created according to rule (ii) a) which 
capture the (SI-V) property of snapshot isolation. The practical relevance of the OSI-MVSG 
construction stems from the following theorem. 

Theorem 1 (correctness of OSI-MVSG cycle testing): 

A concurrency control algorithm based on OSI-MVSG allows only executions that are 

(i) serializable if it rejects an operation when the added edges lead to a cycle in the graph, 

(ii) snapshot isolated if it rejects an operation on object x when the added edges lead to a 

cycle that consists only of edges labeled with x. ■ 

The OSI-MVSG can be implemented on top of one or more component systems. The resulting 
global OSI-MVSG is a nicely versatile data structure as it can be used for 1) testing if an execu- 
tion is serializable (i.e., no cycle exists) and 2) testing if an execution is snapshot isolated (i.e., 
no cycle exists where all predicates on the edges are conflicting with each other), whichever is 
considered the appropriate correctness criterion for the transactional federation. 

As we cannot directly observe the underlying read and write accesses to the stored data, we need 
to build an approximation of the reads-from relationship or the conflict relations of the various 
component systems based on the operations that global transactions submit. In our implementa- 
tion, we have adopted the approach of [SSW95] for analyzing potential conflicts between the 
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predicates of SQL commands. We monitor the actions of global subtransactions and derive 
predicates that characterize the objects accessed by those subtransactions. Read operations are 
usually caused by SQL select statements, so we can use the search predicate of that statement to 
characterize all objects returned by that statement. For example, if a subtransaction submits the 
query “select p from parts where p.color=green or (p.price>100 and p.weight>7)”, the predi- 
cates “color=green” and “price=100 and weight<7” characterize exactly those subsets of the 
complete relation “parts” that the subtransaction reads. When the query involves a join, the join 
predicates are decomposed into separate predicates on each of the joined tables thus disregard- 
ing the join predicate itself but keeping all filter predicates on each of the tables; these filter 
predicates are themselves converted into disjunctive normal form for efficient bookkeeping and 
conflict testing. Using the same technique, we can analogously derive predicates for SQL up- 
dates, inserts and deletes. Based on those predicates, we then say that a subtransaction tj poten- 
tially reads from another committed subtransaction h, if the subsets that tj updated and those that 
tj read are overlapping, i.e., the conjunction of the predicates is satisfiable. This may actually 
add nonexisting reads-from or conflict relations, because we can only approximate the set of 
objects being accessed. However, this approximation is conservative in capturing all real reads- 
from relationships, so that we can guarantee the correctness of an algorithm that is based on the 
approximated reads-from or conflict relation. 

3 Guaranteeing Global Serializability 

Although SI is a popular option in practice, many mission-critical applications cannot afford the 
(whatever small) risk of data becoming inconsistent and therefore require full serializability. 
Then global SI as a correctness criterion, albeit “almost correct” with regard to the applications’ 
needs, will not be good enough. 

As an example consider the following federated version of the introduction’s example for a non- 
serializable but SI schedule: 

DBi ri“’(x) rz^’Cx) Wi“’(x) Cj C2 

DB 2 : ri®(y) r2®(y) W2®(y) Ci C 2 

In this scenario, a global consistency constraint that relates the values of objects x and y could 
not be guaranteed. For example, a condition such as x - 1 - y < 100 could be violated although 
each individual transaction would preserve the constraint if it were executed alone. The problem 
could be rectified, of course, by requesting the application programmers to take additional 
measures such as manually acquiring stronger locks in the underlying component systems or 
extending the programs by an application-level notification or other synchronization mecha- 
nism. However, this would seriously impede application development productivity, and make 
applications more complex and thus more software-failure-prone. Federated systems should 
become no more difficult to use than today’s centralized systems, neither at the application nor 
the system-administration level. 

3.1 Extending the Ticket Technique 

The ticket technique was introduced by Georgakopoulos et al [GRS94] as an elegant and flexi- 
ble way to derive local serialization orders and, based on that, guarantee global serializability, 
for local SR schedulers. It requires that each global subtransaction reads the current value of a 
dedicated counter-type object, the so-called ticket, and writes back an increased value at some 
point during its execution. The ordering of the ticket values read by two global subtransaction 
reflects the local serialization order of the two subtransactions. Incompatible serialization orders 
are detected by the means of a ticket graph that is maintained at the federation level and whose 
edges reflect the local serialization orders. The global schedule is serializable if and only if the 
ticket graph does not contain a cycle. 

This technique is easy and efficient to implement. For component systems with special proper- 
ties (e.g., allowing only rigorous local schedules) further optimizations are possible, so that the 
ticket technique has the particularly nice property of incurring only as much overhead as neces- 
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sary for each component system. This makes the ticket method a very elegant and versatile 
algorithm for federated concurrency control. 

The ticket method has two potential problems, however. First, the ticket object may be a poten- 
tial bottleneck in a component database. Second and much more severely, having to write the 
ticket turns read-only transactions into read-write transactions. 

When the ticket technique is applied on top of local SI schedulers, it is evident that every global 
subtransaction in a component database writes at least one common object, namely the ticket. 
Because SI enforces disjoint writesets of concurrent transactions, all but one of several concur- 
rent subtransactions will be aborted by the local scheduler. The resulting local schedule is 
therefore trivially serializable, because it is in fact already serial, and the ordering of the ticket 
values of two global subtransactions reflects their local serialfization) order. Nevertheless, 
sequentializing all global subtransactions in SI component systems is a dramatic loss of per- 
formance and would usually be considered as an overly high price for global consistency. 

The results we have presented up to now may lead to the impression that the ticket technique is 
unusable for SI component systems. In [SW-l-99] we developed an extension of the ticket tech- 
nique that can overcome its disadvantages for many typical applications; we only give a short 
overview here. In fact, many real-life application environments are dominated by read-only 
transactions, but exhibit infrequent read-write transactions as well. Each global subtransaction 
and local transaction has to be marked “read-only” or “read-write” at its beginning; an un- 
marked transaction is supposed to be read-write by default. A global transaction is read-only if 
all its subtransactions are read-only; otherwise it is a global read-write transaction. 

Our extended ticket method requires that all global read-write transactions are executed serially. 
That is, the federated transaction manager has to ensure that at most one global read-write trans- 
action is active at a time. Each read-write subtransaction of a global transaction takes a ticket as 
in the standard ticket, its read-only subtransactions are treated as those of a global read-only 
transaction. Note that tickets are still necessary for global read-write transactions to correctly 
handle the potential interference with local transactions. Although the sequentialization of 
global read-write transactions appears very restrictive, it is no more restrictive than in the origi- 
nal ticket method if SI component systems are part of the federation. 

In our extension of the ticket versions, read-only subtransactions, on the other hand, need only 
read the ticket. This avoids making them read-write and being forced sequential. A feasible 
solution is to assign to a read-only subtransaction a ticket value that is strictly in between the 
value that was actually read from the ticket object and the next higher possible value that a read- 
write subtransaction may write into the ticket object. This approach can be implemented very 
easily. The fact that this may result in multiple read-only subtransactions with the same ticket 
value is acceptable in our protocol. 

3.2 Multilevel Transactions 

Multilevel transactions have been pursued for transactional federations in the earlier work of 
[DSW94,SSW95] as a means for reducing the duration for which locks are held in the underly- 
ing component systems (or, more generally, the scope of the local concurrency control measures 
if a non-locking protocol is used). To this end, each high-level operation that is passed to a 
component system is handled as if it were a separate, purely local and fairly short, transaction. 
This ensures the atomicity and isolation of individual high-level operations. On top of this, the 
federation layer needs to keep additional, long-duration higher-level locks or take equivalent 
steps such as cycle testing on a graph in order to guarantee that the entire, multi-operation trans- 
actions appear atomic and semantically serializable to the clients. The high-level operations at 
the federation layer could be semantically rich methods on appropriately defined object types 
such as deposit or withdraw operations on bank account objects, or they could correspond to the 
SQL commands that typically constitute the interface of a component system. In the latter case, 
which has been studied in detail in [SSW95], the federation layer needs to extract appropriate 
predicates from the SQL commands as the basis for its own additional predicate locking. An 
inevitable consequence of committing each high-level operation as a separate transaction as 
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early as possible is that undoing an entire client transaction, e.g., on behalf of a client-requested 
rollback, entails issueing compensating actions for the already committed transactions of the 
underlying component systems. 

In the context of component systems that merely support SI, multilevel transactions do not 
necessarily guarantee semantic serializability. The reason is that the individual high-level op- 
erations from different client transactions are not fully isolated. So the pathological (i.e., con- 
sistency-violating) scenario shown at the beginning of Section 3 could arise between two indi- 
vidual high-level operations (on behalf of two different client transactions), and this effect 
would not be known to the federation layer. However, if such critical cases can be identified by 
the application architect, the federation layer could acquire appropriately strong semantic locks 
so as to prevent such concurrent scenarios in the underlying component systems. So whenever 
local SI is potentially insufficient, the federation layer would simply block the second high-level 
operations from being issued to the component system until the ongoing operation is completed. 
Obviously this approach requires a deep understanding of the application’s semantics and con- 
sistency requirements. Thus we do not consider the multilevel-transaction protocol as the 
method of choice for transactional federations with local SI schedulers, but include it in the 
spectrum of supported methods for specific application cases. For the experiments reported in 
Section 5, we have designed our benchmark application and the form of high-level locks kept at 
the federation layer such that semantic serializability for entire client transactions is guaranteed 
even with local SI schedulers. 

3.3 Global Cycle Testing Based on the Online SI-MVSG 

The online SI-MVSG, or OSI-MVSG for short, introduced in Section 2 is a means for ensuring 
serializability on top of an SI scheduler. As explained in Section 2, we simply need to test the 
OSI-MVSG for cycles and reject operations that would lead to a cycle by aborting the corre- 
sponding transaction. In a transactional federation, the additional problems arise that the OSI- 
MVSG needs to be built across all underlying component systems and needs to include also 
component systems that do provide local serializability, not just the ones that provide local SI. It 
turns out, however, that both problems are relatively easy to solve: 

■ The global OSI-MVSG to be maintained at the federation layer is simply the union of the 
OSI-MVSGs that we would maintain on top of each component system separately. We 
need to ensure, however, that nodes are not removed too early from this union graph: for 
the generalization to federations, the rule is that a transaction can be removed from the 
graph only if all transactions that have run concurrently with it in anyone of the underlying 
databases are committed, and the transaction to be deleted is a source in the global graph. 

■ As for the incorporation of component systems that guarantee full local conflict- 
serializability, the construction of edges in the OSI-MVSG requires an additional mecha- 
nism for observing conflict orders rather than the version-based reads-from relationship. In 
our implementation, we require such component systems to use tickets (possibly the im- 
plicit tickets given by the commit order if the component system has the rigorousness 
property). The OSI-MVSG adds edges for subtransactions on these component systems 
such that the edges correspond to the observed ticket orders between subtransactions. 

Putting these considerations together yields the following result: a global concurrency control 
algorithm based on cycle testing on a global OSI-MVSG for transactional federations with 
component systems that guarantee either local snapshot isolation or local conflict-serializability 
allows only executions that are globally serializable if it rejects an operation when the added 
edges lead to a cycle in the graph. As discussed already in Section 2, the construction of the 
graph’s edges requires observing reads and writes at the component system’s interfaces. In our 
setting, this entails extracting simple predicates from the SQL operations that are issued to the 
various component systems. Section 2 already discussed how this can be accomplished. 
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3.4 Comparison and Combination of Protocols 

None of the three presented families of protocols dominates the others; rather each of them has 
specific advantages in certain situations but also drawbacks with regard to certain aspects. In 
principle, the most powerful approach in terms of possible concurrency is the multilevel trans- 
action protocol, as the locks in the underlying component systems are held only for the duration 
of an operation and the federation layer can exploit the semantics of high-level operations to a 
large extent. However, its drawback is that it requires significant additional care for setting up 
the appropriate style of operations and corresponding locks, the compensating actions to be 
logged, etc. Even if the approach is restricted to standard SQL operations, for which all these 
aspects can be set up generically (as opposed to application-specific methods such as withdraw- 
als and deposits), one still needs to specify the high-level conflicts between these operations 
such that local SI can be tolerated for the isolation of operations, which may be application- 
specific. In addition, the management of high-level locks at the federation layer and the logging 
of compensating actions may incur significant overhead. The family of ticket methods, on the 
other hand, is clearly the best in terms of low overhead at the federation layer. In particular, its 
overhead “scales” with the correctness degrees of the underlying component systems: for sys- 
tems with locally rigorous schedules, no explicit tickets are needed, for systems with the formal 
property of avoiding cascading aborts no edges need to be kept in the global ticket-order graph. 
However, tickets may well incur substantial performance degradation. Finally, the cycle testing 
protocol on the global online SI-MVSG is positioned in between the other two approaches with 
regard to both potential concurrency, which we would expect to be higher than with tickets, and 
overhead as well as application-specific setup complexity, which should be lower than with 
multilevel transactions. 

The three protocol families are complementary not only in that differently configured federa- 
tions may choose different protocols, but also in that different protocols may be combined 
within the same federation, either on a per transaction or per component system basis. So a 
single transaction that accesses multiple component systems may use different protocols on 
different component systems depending on the properties of these systems. 

4 Prototype Implementation 

The practical viability of our theoretical results is demonstrated by a federated transaction man- 
ager, coined TRAFIC, that we have built as part of the VHDBS system [HWW98], a compre- 
hensive prototype system for federated databases that has been developed by the Fraunhofer 
Institute for Software and Systems Engineering and the Research Lab of the German Telekom 
AG. The VHDBS architecture is based on the wrapper-mediator paradigm [Wied92]. System- 
specific adapters wrap the existing component systems and translate data definitions and queries 
between the federated level and the native languages of the underlying database systems. Cur- 
rently, there are adapters to integrate Oracle 8i and O 2 Release 5. The VHDBS federation server 
acts as a mediator on the federated level, integrating metadata and decomposing federated que- 
ries and transactions into the corresponding subqueries and subtransactions. The common data 
model at the federation level is a subset of the ODMG object model, the query language is 
essentially ODMG’s OQL, extended by operations to modify object attributes. The databases in 
a federation remain locally accessible, in addition to the integrated access through the federation 
layer. 

Transactions are supported in VHDBS by the federated transaction manager Trafic [SW99]. 
Whenever a client embeds a data-access operation in the context of a transaction, VHDBS 
passes them through Trafic. There, appropriate steps are taken to guarantee global atomicity and 
global serializability. Trafic consists of several modules, which are specified in CORBA’s IDL 
interface definition language. All modules can be integrated into a single CORBA server, or 
each module can be instantiated as a separate CORBA server with all servers distributed over a 
number of hosts. 

Trafic generally provides a clear separation between transaction management mechanisms and 
strategies. Mechanisms such as lock management, graph cycle testing, or logging provide ge- 
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neric functionality; strategies make use of those mechanisms to guarantee a globally correct 
execution. Trafic supports a suite of different strategies; currently, there are implementations of 
all the strategies presented in Section 3. 

To guarantee the atomicity of distributed transactions, Trafic makes use of Iona’s OrbixOTS, an 
implementation of OMG’s Object Transaction Service OTS. OTS essentially provides a two- 
phase commit protocol with CORBA-style interfaces and allows integrating existing resource 
managers via the standardized XA interface. Trafic uses OTS in the following way. When a 
client requests to start a new transaction using Trafic’ s transaction factory, Trafic begins a cor- 
responding OTS transaction. All subsequent data-access operations are then passed through 
Trafic. Whenever a database is accessed for the first time in the context of the transaction, the 
local OTS agent automatically registers it with the transaction. Finally, upon the transaction’s 
commit, OTS coordinates the subtransactions in the involved component systems, applying the 
standard two-phase commit protocol. Thus, our prototype architecture requires that all compo- 
nent systems provide an XA interface; this is the case for the currently supported systems Oracle 
and O 2 . 

All the logging that is necessary for the two-phase commit protocol is done by the underlying 
component system and OTS (for the coordinator log). Additionally, Trafic provides its own 
LogManager to support compensating actions for the multilevel transaction management strat- 
egy presented in Section 3.2. With this strategy, a client transaction is broken down into a se- 
quence of independently committed OTS transactions. The standard case for all other strategies 
presented in this paper, however, is that each client transaction constitutes a single OTS trans- 
action, and this guarantees global atomicity by OTS and the underlying component systems 
alone. 

5 Experimental Evaluation 

5.1 Benchmark Setup 

The experimental evaluation of the presented suite of protocols has been carried out on the full- 
fledged implementation within the VHDBS federated database system on top of Oracle 8i data- 
bases. To this end, we designed an oversimplified stock brokerage scenario with three databases 
and very few data so that data contention would be the main performance bottleneck in multi- 
user access. So the experiments were designed as extreme stress tests rather than trying to cap- 
ture all aspects of a real application. 

We consider two stock brokers and a bank. Each stock broker manages 100 customers, and each 
one of them operates an Oracle 8i database with the following schema (identical for both of 
them): 

■ A first relation Stocks ( StockiD . Price) contains the available stocks, identified by the 
primary key stockiD, and the current price for each stock. This relation contains 100 tu- 
ples. 

■ The second relation StockList ( Customer id. StockiD . Amount) holds information 
about the stocks owned by the customers. Each customer owns ten randomly selected, dif- 
ferent stocks. 

In addition to these two stock brokers, the bank operates another Oracle 8i database with the 
following schema: 

■ A relation Portfolio (CustomerlD, StockiD, Amount) holds information about the 
stocks owned by the customers. It is essentially the union of the stock brokers’ StockList 
relations. 

On top of these three databases, we ran two classes of transactions: The Investment transaction 
models one customer buying several shares of one stock, by reading the current stock price in 
the one of the two stock broker’s database and updating the customer’s entry in the broker’s and 
the bank’s databases. The Value transaction computes the total value of all shares that a cus- 
tomer owns by querying both stock brokers’ databases for the stocks that the customer owns and 
their current prices. These two transaction types are sketched in Eigure 1. 
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Investment {cid, sid, amount) : 

determine stock broker database SB from sid; 

select price from SB. Stocks where StockID=sid; number : =amount/price; 
if (customer already owns shares of this stock) 

{ update SB.StockList set Amount =Amount+number; } 

else { insert into SB.StockList values (cid, sid, number) ; } 

if (customer already owns items of this stock) 

{ update Bank. Portfolios set Amount = Amount +number; } 

else { insert into Bank. Portfolios valules (cid, sid, number ) ; } 

Value (cid) : 
totalvalue : =0 ; 

for StockID, Amount in (select StockID, Amount from SBl . StockList where CustomerID=cid) 
{ select Price from SBl. Stocks where stockid=StockID; totalvalue+=Amount*Price; } 
for StockID, Amount in (select StockID, Amount from SB2 . StockList where CustomerID=cid) 
{ select Price from SB2. Stocks where stockid=StockID; totalvalue+=Amount*Price; } 



Figure 1 - Pseudocode of the Two Benchmark Transactions 

All the benchmarks were run with Trafic’s modules implemented as separate CORE A servers, 
distributed over five Sun Sparcstations in such a way that the CPU load was balanced across the 
machines, to the best possible extent. As for the underlying database servers, the Oracle in- 
stances were run on a Sun Ultra Enterprise 4000 with eight processors and two PCs running 
Windows NT. As it turned out during the measurements, all these machines were far from being 
performance bottlenecks. 

5.2 Performance Measurements 

This section presents results from the performance measurements for the following four experi- 
ments: 

■ a multi-user combination of Value and Investment transactions with input parameters 
chosen according to a 90-10 skewed distribution, with the read-write Investment transac- 
tions as the dominating load, 

■ the same multi-user combination of Value and Investment transactions, but with the read- 
only Value transactions as the dominating load, 

■ a multi-user load of a conflict-free variation of Investment transactions such that no two 
concurrent transactions accessed any common stocks or customers, as a means for assess- 
ing the pure bookkeeping overhead of the various techniques, 

■ a multi-user load of read-only Value transactions, to assess the bookkeeping overhead for 
the important special case of read-only transactions. 

All experiments measured transaction throughput for a particular number of clients each of 
which spawns a new transaction upon the completion of the last transaction issued by the same 
client. So we used a fixed multiprogramming level (MPL) in a single run, and then varied this 
MPL to produce a complete performance chart. For the read-write dominated mixed workload 
experiments, the MPL of the Value transactions was constantly five, and only the MPL of the 
Investment transactions was varied. For the read-only dominated mixed workload experiments, 
the MPL of the Investment transactions was constantly five. Note that in all experiments the 
absolute throughput figures are fairly low for several reasons: VHDBS is merely a prototype 
system that incurs substantial overhead (e.g., copying fine-grained Orbix objects across ma- 
chines), the experiments were run on rather low-end hardware, and our experimental setup 
really was an extreme stress test in terms of data contention. 

In the following, we use ETT for the extended ticket technique presented in Section 3.1, OTT 
for the traditional (optimistic) ticket technique, MLTM for the multilevel transaction strategy 
presented in Section 3.2, and MVSG for the Online SI-MVSG strategy presented in Section 3.3. 
To assess the overhead of the various strategies, we also measured a strawman strategy NONE 
that completely ignores global concurrency control (and thus cannot guarantee any global cor- 
rectness criterion at all), but simply drives the two-phase commit protocol at commit time. 

Figure 2 shows the throughput results for the read-write dominated (left chart) and the read-only 
dominated (right chart) settings. Throughput of Value transactions turned out to be roughly the 
same for all strategies, so it was omitted from the charts. As for the Investment transactions in 
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the read- write dominated setting, we see that the OSI-MVSG technique outperforms all other 
techniques until a certain MPL, after that, MLTM allows the highest throughput of Investment 
transactions. The ticket method performs poorly for read- write transactions because of the addi- 
tional contention for ticket objects. In the read-only dominated setting, the OSI-MVSG strategy 
again shows the best throughput for Investment transactions. MLTM’s throughput rapidly drops 
with increasing MPL of Value transactions, because an increasing amount of lock conflicts with 
the long-running Value transactions causes long blockings of Invest transactions. 



Read-Write-Dominated Load Read-Oniy-Dominated Load 





Figure 2 - Benchmark results for read-write dominated load 

To study the overhead of the strategies for read-only transactions, we also measured the 
throughput of Value transactions alone for varying MPL. Here, the extended ticket technique 
developed in this paper performs equally well as the MVSG technique, whereas the original 
ticket technique again suffers from the bottleneck of the ticket objects. MLTM shows a rela- 
tively low throughput because of the additional cost of committing subtransactions (note that a 
single transaction comprised 60 subtransactions on average). Similar measurements with the 
conflict-free variant of Investment Transactions convey the overhead of the various strategies 
for read-write transactions. Again, MVSG shows the clearly best performance. The additional 
logging of MLTM accounts for its lower performance. 

We conclude this section with a summary of our experimental findings: 

• The Online SI-MVSG has proven to be the method of choice for mixed environments with 
both read-write and read-only transactions. It even outperforms the strategies for global SI, 
even though providing globally serializable executions. 

• The extended ticket technique has the best performance for read-only transactions, but has 
major performance disadvantages with read- write transactions. 

• Multilevel transactions exhibit decent overall performance, without any extraordinary 
results, however, which is partly caused by the fact that our benchmark did not include any 
operations with special semantics such as withdrawals or deposits that could have been ex- 
ploited for higher concurrency. 

6 Conclusion 

In this paper we have re-opened the subject of transactional federations with particular focus on 
the previously neglected issue of component systems that support “only” snapshot isolation (SI) 
rather than full serializability (SR). We have presented a suite of techniques for ensuring global 
serializability on top of heterogeneous federations with a mix of both SI- and SR-oriented com- 
ponents. Our techniques leverage prior work, most notably, the ticket method and the technique 
of deriving reads-from and conflict relations from observing SQL-statement predicates at the 
federation layer. In addition, we have presented a generalization of the ticket technique and a 
novel technique based on cycle testing in a federation-level online multiversion-serialization 
graph. All techniques have been implemented in a full-fledged federated database system, and 
we have presented stress-test performance measurements on this real-system platform to demon- 
strate the viability and performance advantages of the novel techniques. 

Federated database systems were considered impractical for much of the last decade, but the 
proliferation of gateway and other middleware technology and especially the pressing applica- 
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tion demand for integrated access to multiple data sources have recently led to a revival of the 
federation concept [Ston98,MK+99,HSC99]. This paper has addressed a significant part of the 
transactional aspects of federations, and we believe that the incorporation of snapshot isolation 
is of particular practical interest given its wide use for operational (Oracle) databases. Our fu- 
ture work will mostly aim to make our framework, protocols, and also prototype implementation 
more comprehensive in that we also want to support other forms of relaxed isolation levels such 
as the ANSI SQL “read committed” level and especially combinations of different isolation 
levels on a per component-systems or transaction-class basis. 
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Abstract. Given the undeniable popularity of the Web, providing efficient and 
secure access to remote databases using a Web browser is crucial for the emerg- 
ing cooperative information systems and applications. In this paper, we evaluate 
all currently available Java-based approaches that support persistent connec- 
tions between Web clients and database servers. These approaches include Java 
applets, Java Sockets, Servlets, Remote Method Invocation, CORBA, and mo- 
bile agents technology. Our comparison is along the dimensions of perform- 
ance and programmability. 



1 Introduction 

Providing efficient and secure access to remote databases using a Web browser is 
crucial for the emerging cooperative information systems, such as Virtual Enterprises. 
A number of methods for Web database connectivity and integration have been pro- 
posed such as CGI scripts, active pages, databases speaking http, external viewers or 
plug-ins, and HyperWave [6]. These methods enhance the Web server capabilities 
with dynamic functionality for interactive and cooperative applications to create data- 
base connections, execute queries and transactions, and generate dynamic Web pages. 
However, there is an increasing interest in those that are Java-based due to the inher- 
ent advantages of Java, namely, platform independence support, highly secure pro- 
gram execution, and small size of compiled code, combined with a simple database 
connectivity interface (JDBC API) that facilitates application access to relational 
databases over the Web at different URLs [8]. 

Several Java-based methods are currently available that can be used for the devel- 
opment of Web cooperative information systems but in the best of our knowledge, 
there is no quantitative comparison of them in a database context. Existing studies 
either primarily focused on the various server side scripting mechanisms to support 
database connectivity (e.g., [5, 9]), or evaluated the Java client/server communication 
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paradigm without any database connectivity or lengthy computations (e.g., [11]). This 
experimental paper contributes a comparison of the six Java-based approaches, spe- 
cifically, Java applets using JDBC (Applet JDBC), Java Sockets [13], Java Servlets 
[4], Remote Method Invocation (RMI) [3], CORBA [10], and Java Mobile Agents 
(JMA) [2]. We focus on these methods because of their support for persistent data- 
base connections, which are essential for cooperative environments with long, and 
repeated data retrievals and updates. 

For our evaluation, we used each approach to implement a Web client accessing 
and querying a remote database. Each approach differs in the way the client estab- 
lishes connection with remote database servers with the help of a middleware and the 
implementation of the middleware. Depending on the way the client establishes con- 
nection with the middleware, the approaches can be classified as (1) non-RPC ones, 
that do not provide for remote method invocation mechanisms, (2) RPC ones with 
clear remote method invocation semantics, and (3) RPC-like ones involving mobile 
agent technology. 

We compared the behavior of the different approaches along the following two di- 
mensions: (1) performance expressed in terms of response time under different loads, 
and (2) programmability expressed in terms of the number of system calls at the client 
and the server site. The two salient results of our study are: (1) Best performance is 
not always achievable with high programmability and low resource requirements, and 
(2) the mobile agent technology needs to improve its programmability while giving 
particular emphasis in its infrastructure. 

In the next section, we first discuss our experimental testbed and then elaborate on 
the implementation details of the six approaches under evaluation. In Section 3, we 
discuss our performance evaluation results whereas in Section 4, we compare the 
different approaches from programmability point of view. 

2 The Experimental Testbed 

We use each Java method to implement a Web client querying a remote database. Our 
testbed is structured along a three-tier client/middleware/database model. Two design 
principles were adopted in the selection of the various components during the devel- 
opment of the testbed. First, our Web clients should be lean for allowing fast down- 
loads, and therefore increasing support for wireless clients. Second, no a-priori con- 
figuration of the Web client should be necessary to run the experiments in order to 
maintain portability, and therefore, support arbitrary clients. Thus, our Web client is a 
Java applet stored on a Web server. When the Java applet is downloaded and initial- 
ized at a client computer, queries can be issued through the applet’s GUI to be exe- 
cuted on the remote database server (Figure 1). Our remote database server, a 3-table 
Microsoft Access, is on the same machine with the Web server. 

The role of the middleware is to accept client requests, execute them on the data- 
base server, and return the results back to the client. Due to security restrictions of 
Java applets, part of the middleware has to execute on the Web server machine. 
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Downloadable applets are not allowed to access any system resources or communicate 
with any site other that their originating web server. In our experiments, because the 
database server co-resides with the Web server, the entire middleware in all cases 
executes on the same machine. To enhance performance, if possible, the middleware 
connects to the database when it is activated and before any query is submitted. 

Given that an Access database can only be accessed using ODBC, the middleware 
of all approaches except Applet JDBC, use a JDBC-ODBC bridge (type 1) driver to 
connect to the database. A type 1 JDBC driver cannot be used in the Applet JDBC 
approach in which the client applet downloads the JDBC driver, because a type 1 
driver is not designed to be downloadable by Java applets. Instead we use a type 3 
JDBC driver, which is the most flexible from all four types of JDBC drivers [14] with 
Java applets: it can be fully downloaded at run time, requiring no code pre- 
installation. Further, it supports multiple-vendor databases by translating clients’ que- 
ries into an intermediate language that is converted into a vendor-specific protocol by 
a middle-tier gateway, including JDBC calls into ODBC ones. 

In the rest of this section, we elaborate on the implementation of each approach. 
Initialization phase is the procedure for establishing database connectivity, and execu- 
tion phase is the procedure for querying the database after the database connection is 
established. 



2.1 Non-RPC Approaches: Java Socket and Java Servlet 

Both the Java Socket and Java Servlet approaches use sockets to connect a client and 
the middleware program. In the Java Socket approach, sockets are created by the 
clients, whereas in the Servlet approach, are created by the run-time environment. 

2.1.1 The Java socket approach. In this first approach, the middleware is a stand- 
alone Java application server running on the Web server machine. A client collabo- 
rates with the application server by establishing an explicit socket connection. 

The applet submits the query through the socket connection to the application 
server, which decodes the incoming stream of data, and executes the query on the 
database server. The result table is then passed to the client applet again by the means 
of data streams. 

The cost of the first query in this approach is 
1. Initialization phase: 

A. The time for the client to open a socket connection with the application 
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2. Execution phase: 

A. The time for the client to pass to the application server the data stream con- 
taining the SQL statement. 

B. The time for the application server to execute the query, obtain the results 
and return them to the client. 

All subsequent queries require only the execution phase. 

2.1.2 Java Servlets Approach. In this approach, the middleware program is a Java 
servlet, which is a Java program that runs as a child process within the context of a 
Web server program. In our case, the application servlet was loaded during the Web 
Server start-up time. Client’s queries are routed by the Web server to the application 
servlet, which submits them to the database server for processing. The results are 
returned to the client again through the Web server. All queries involve both an ini- 
tialization and an execution phase. Thus, the cost of any query in this approach is 

1. Initialization phase: 

A. The time for the client to establish a URL connection with the Web server. 

2. Execution phase: 

A. The time for the applet to invoke the application servlet passing the query 
as a parameter (stating explicitly the servlet name and type of operation). 

B. The time for the servlet to execute the query, obtain and return the result 
table to the client. 

2.2 RPC approaches: Java RMI, CORBA, and Applet JDBC 



The RPC approaches can be classified based on whether or not the client directly 
maintains the database connection. In the RMI and CORBA approaches, the connec- 
tion is maintained by the middleware whereas in the Applet JDBC approach, by the 
web client. 

2.2.1 The RMI approach. Java RMI is a Java application interface for implementing 
remote procedure calls between distributed Java objects. In RMI, the middleware 
consists of two objects: the application server which handles the queries; and the 
installer object, which is used to start up the application server, and register it under a 
unique service name with the Java virtual machine running on the Web server. 

To establish a database connection, a client calls the RMI bind method to obtain a 
reference to the application server. Using this reference, the client can submit a query 
by calling a method on the application server passing the query as a parameter. The 
application server executes the query at the database server, and returns the result 
table to the client as the return value of the method called. 

The cost of the first query is 

1. Initialization phase: 

A. The time for the applet to obtain a reference to the remote application 
server (bind to it) using a URL and a service name. 

2. Execution phase: 
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A. The time for the client to invoke a method on the application server pass- 
ing the SQL statement as a parameter. 

B. The time for the application server to execute the SQL statement, obtain 
and return the results. 

The time required for a subsequent query is the execution phase. 

2.2.2 The CORBA approach. CORBA, the Common Object Gateway Request Bro- 
ker Architecture, is an emerging distributed object standard that defines client/server 
relationships between objects in a common interface language. In order for a CORBA 
client object to utilize a CORBA server object, an implementation of CORBA’s basic 
functionality, called the Object Request Broker (ORB), has to be loaded at both the 
client and the server sites. In our testbed, we use Visigenic’s Visibroker for Java [15], 
which is also included in Netscape Navigator and hence, the client does not download 
the ORB classes from the Web server which would have been the alternative. For 
security purposes, CORBA allows an applet to bind to and communicate with a re- 
mote CORBA server object only through a firewall called the HOP (Internet Inter- 
ORB Protocol) Gatekeeper, installed at the Web server machine from which the applet 
is downloaded. 

Except from the HOP Gatekeeper, the middleware in the CORBA approach is simi- 
lar to the one in the RMI approach. There is an application server object and an in- 
staller object. The installer object in this case is also used to load the ORB, and regis- 
ter the application server with a unique service name with the ORB. The steps re- 
quired for the first query are shown in Figure 2. 




Figure 2: CORBA approach 

The cost of the first query is 

1. Initialization phase: 

A. The time for the client to load and initialize core ORB classes. 

B. The time for the client to bind to the application server using only the ser- 
vice name of the application server. 

2. Execution phase: 

A. The time for the client to invoke a method on the application server pass- 
ing the SQL statement as a parameter. 

B. The time for the application server to execute the SQL, obtain and return 
the results to the client as the return value of the method called. 

Execution phase is only required for any subsequent query. 
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2.2.3 The Applet JDBC approach: Applets that use directly the JDBC API. In 

this approach, the client applet downloads a type 3 JDBC driver and uses directly the 
JDBC API to connect to the database. The Gateway of the type 3 driver plays the role 
of the middleware. After the client downloads the JDBC driver, it establishes database 
connectivity issuing JDBC calls on the Gateway, which maps them to ODBC calls on 
the database server. Queries are submitted in the same way using JDBC calls. 

The cost for the first query is 

1. Initialization phase: 

A. The time for JDBC driver to be downloaded from the Web server and ini- 
tiated by the applet. 

B. The time for the applet to establish database connection via the gateway. 

2. Execution phase: 

A. The time for the applet to issue an SQL statement to the database and ob- 
tain the results. 

All subsequent queries require only the execution phase. 



2.3 RPC-like approach: Java Mobile Agents (JMA). 

Finally, in this subsection, we describe the approach of using mobile agents to achieve 
Web database connectivity, and specifically, the best of the three variants proposed in 
[12]. Mobile agents are processes capable of pausing their execution on one machine, 
dispatching themselves on another machine and resuming their execution on the new 
machine. The idea in the JMA approach is to use one or more mobile agents to im- 
plement the middleware and carry out the requests of the client. 

For our experiments, we used Aglets [7], for two reasons: (a) availability of code, 
and (b) support for hosting mobile agents within applets without significant overhead 
based on our prior experience with their use. Aglets can be fired from within a special 
applet, called the FijiApplet that provides an aglet execution environment similar to 
the general stand-alone aglet runtime environment called the Tahiti Server. 




Figure 3: Mobile agents approach configuration (message variation) 



In the JMA approach, the middleware consists of three components: The DBMS- 
aglet, the (Stationary) Assistant-aglet and the Aglet Router. The DBMS-aglet can 
connect to a database and submit queries. Each database server is associated with an 
Assistant-aglet identified by a unique aglet ID and a URL. An Assistant-aglet provides 
the information necessary for a DBMS-agent to load the appropriate JDBC driver and 
connect to the database server. An Aglet Router is required to route aglets and mes- 
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sages, dispatched from a FijiApplet to any destination, and vice versa, because of the 
Java security restrictions. 

When the user enters the first query (Figure 3), the client applet (an extension of the 
FijiApplet) creates a DBMS-aglet with a specific URL-based itinerary (travel plan) 
and the specified query. The DBMS-aglet travels through the aglet router to the data- 
base server. Upon its arrival, the DBMS-aglet communicates with the Assistant-aglet 
to retrieve information on the database and drivers, loads the JDBC-ODBC driver, 
connects to the database server and executes the client’s request. After returning the 
query result in a message to the client, the DBMS-aglet remains connected to the 
database server, waiting for a message with new requests from the client. This mes- 
sage passing is implemented implicitly as an RPC invocation from the client applet on 
the dispatched mobile agent. The cost of the initial query is 

1. Initialization phase: 

A. The time for the client to create the DBMS-aglet 

B. The time for the client to initialize the DBMS-aglet (SQL statement, itin- 
erary, etc.) 

C. The time for the DBMS-aglet to travel to the remote database server 

D. The time for the DBMS-aglet to negotiate with the assistant aglet 

E. The time for the DBMS-aglet to establish connection with the database 

2. Execution phase: 

A. The time for the DBMS-aglet to query the database and send the results to 
the client using a message. 

All subsequent requests require only one message from the client to DBMS-aglet, 
which includes the new SQL statement, plus the execution phase. 

4 Performance Evaluation 

We contacted two sets of experiments to evaluate the ability of each approach to sup- 
port (1) small interactions that typically involve a small size of query results (128 
bytes), and (2) heavy cooperation that involves a wide range of query results. 

Given our interest to support both mobile clients and clients over a wide-area net- 
work with relatively slow communication links (limited bandwidth), we contacted our 
experiments on a wireless 1.2Mbps LAN of Pentium PCs. We used Netscape Naviga- 
tor v4.6 as the Web client’s Java-enabled browser. Eor each approach, a sufficient 
number of runs were performed to obtain statistically significant results. 

4.1 Small Interactions 

We measured the response time (a) of the first query and (b) of subsequent queries 
(Graph 1). Short-duration interactions consist of a single query as opposed to long- 
duration ones. The execution of the first query differs from the subsequent ones be- 
cause it incurs the overhead of establishing the connection between the client and the 
remote database. 
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Graph 1. Performance of all approaches for 128 bytes result size 

For the first query (short-duration interactions), the non-RPC approaches have by 
far the lowest response time. This can be explained by the fact that their initialization 
phase does not engage any special package loading by the client. Compared to the 
Socket approach, the Servlet approach performs slightly worse because (a) the com- 
munication between the client and the servlet is marshaled by the Web server, and (b) 
by executing as a Web server thread, the servlet receives less CPU time than the 
socket application server. Thus, servlets respond slower to requests and take more 
time to assemble the query results. 

From the other approaches, the JMA approach offers the best performance for a 
single query. Significant part of its cost (around 2 sec) is due to the process of dis- 
patching the DBMS-aglet from the client applet to the aglet router on the Web server 
and from there to the database server. In the case of the CORBA approach, the first 
query is slightly more expensive than the one in the JMA approach because of the 
overhead of initializing the necessary ORB classes and the binding to the application 
server. This overhead is quite significant (around 2.20 sec). Following the CORBA 
approach is the Java JDBC approach in which the response time of the first query is 
increased by a considerable amount of time by the downloading of the JDBC driver. 

To our surprise, the RMI approach performs by far the worst for the first query. We 
expected the RMI approach to exhibit better performance because, as opposed to the 
other RPC approaches, it does not involve the loading of any specific package. The 
only way to explain this is to attribute the increased response time to the interpreted 
method of RMI calls when binding the client applet to the application server. CORBA 
compilers create hard-coded encoding/decoding routines for marshaling of objects 
used as RPC parameters, whereas RMI uses object serialization in an introspective 
manner. This means that (a) RMI encodes additional class information for each object 
passed as a RPC parameter, and (b) marshaling is done in an interpreted fashion. Con- 
sequently, RMI remote calls are more demanding in terms of CPU time and size of 
code transmitted, a fact that we observed in all our experiments. 

For subsequent queries (long-duration interactions), the performance of the 
CORBA and RMI approaches dramatically improves, and becomes close to the best 
performance exhibited by the Socket approach. The reason is that the client applet is 
already bound to the application server and only a remote procedure call is required to 
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query the database. For a similar reason, the JDBC applet approach also exhibits a 
significant performance improvement for subsequent queries. 

Having the DBMS-aglet already connected to the remote database and ready to 
process a new query, the JMA approach also improves its response time for subse- 
quent queries. However, this response time is the worst of all other approaches. We 
attribute this to two reasons: (1) the two required messages to implement subsequent 
queries have to be routed through the aglet router, and (2) a mobile agent is not a 
stand-alone process and it does not receive full CPU time. 

Finally, the Servlet approach improves slightly its performance although the steps 
for executing any query are the same. This improvement is due to the fact that any 
subsequent connection between the client and the Web server require less time be- 
cause the URL of the Web server has already been resolved in the initial query. 




Graph 2: Average performance for up to 30 consecutive queries (128 bytes of result size) 



In order to better illustrate the overall performance of each approach, we plotted in 
Graph 2 the average time required by each approach for a number of consecutive 
queries. It is clear that the socket approach is the most efficient for both short- and 
long -duration interactions. This is not a surprise since all other approaches are built 
on top of sockets. Both the Servlet and the JMA approaches scale very badly. The 
CORBA, JDBC applet, and RMI approaches appear to scale well, however, the RMI 
approach appears less attractive due to its worst performance for initial queries. 



4.2 Heavy Cooperation 

In order to evaluate heavy cooperation we adjusted the size of the query result from 5 
kilobytes (95 tuples) to 64 kilobytes (1000 tuples) by changing the complexity of the 
SQL statement issued through the client applet.Query result size directly affects the 
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response time in two ways; (1) in the amount of time spent for the query to execute, 
and (2) in the transport time for the results to reach the client. For these experiments, 
we also measured response times of first and subsequent queries. In both cases, each 
approach exhibited the similar sensitivity, which is shown in Graphs 2. 

The first observation is that the average response times of Java JDBC applet and 
JMA approaches increase exponentially with query result sizes larger than 20KB. The 
JDBC applet approach performs by far the worst for increased result size. This can be 
explained by the fact that in JDBC rows from a query result are retrieved one at a 
time. Specifically, to retrieve one row from the query result, the client must call a 
method on a Java ResultSet object, which is mapped on the remote database server 
through the Gateway. Consequently, for a large size of query result, a large number of 
those remote calls have to take place. In that case, large query results not only increase 
dramatically the response time but they also increase the Internet traffic. 

The bad scaling of the JMA approach can be explained in the same way as the bad 
performance of the Servlet approach. Both mobile agents and servlets do not execute 
as stand-alone processes, and therefore, they do not receive full CPU time and heavily 
depend on the supporting execution environment. The other RPC approaches exhibit 
acceptable performances (close to linear for sizes above 20KB) with the CORBA 
approach being slightly better. As indicated above, the implementation of RPC calls in 
CORBA is much faster compared to the RMTs one. 

5. Programmability Comparison 

In this section, we compare the different approaches in terms of development effort. 
Our goal is to understand if there is any correlation or trade-off between performance 
and programming complexity. To quantify the development effort, we use the number 
of required system calls. The number of systems calls used in each approach is, in 
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some sense, analogous to the number of code lines implementing each approach. Ta- 
ble 1 shows the total number of system calls required for each approach. 

A first observation is that the development effort of the client is related to the level 
of abstraction of communication between the client and the middleware, in general, 
and the naming scheme used to identify the database services to establish communica- 
tion, in particular. Not surprisingly, the RPC approaches involve less complex APIs, 
more transparent client/server communication and hence exhibit high programmabil- 
ity. All non-RPC approaches, including the JMA approach (the RPC-like one), require 
more development effort and hence have low programmability. 

A second observation is that despite the fact that the JMA approach supports RPC- 
like communication, it exhibits the lowest programmability as indicated by the largest 
number of system calls required. Most of these system calls are used to construct, 
maintain and execute the URL-based itinerary. 
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Table 1: Programmability of the approaches 



Finally, the level of programmability does not correspond to the size of the client 
executable code. Interestingly, the Non-RPC approaches, namely, Java Socket and 
Servlet, support the smallest client size (6K). On the other hand, the Applet JDBC has 
the largest client size of 50K: the Java applet is 6K and the JDBC driver is 46K. The 
JMA approach is the second most resource demanding approach after Applet JDBC 
with 27K: Java applet lOK, FijiApplet lOK and DBMS-Aglet 7K. 

6 Conclusions and Future Work 

In this experimental paper, we have implemented, evaluated, and compared all cur- 
rently available Java-based approaches that support persistent Web database connec- 
tivity. Our comparison proceeded along the lines of the performance of query process- 
ing and of the programmability of each approach. 

The results of our comparison showed that the CORBA approach offers high pro- 
grammability and hence, is easy to develop, while its performance is comparable to 
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the best performing approach that employs sockets. Therefore, the CORBA approach 
offers the best promise for the development of large Web applications, in particular, 
cooperative interactions involving multiple queries of varying result sizes. For small 
interactions, typically involving a single query, and environments with resource- 
starved clients, the socket and servlet approaches should be considered. These ap- 
proaches yield a Web client with the smallest footprint, just 6 Kbytes. Clearly, the best 
performance is not always achievable with high programmability and low resource 
requirements. 

The recent advancements of the Web technology and mobile computing led to a re- 
newed interest on mobile agents technology. Given this renewed interest, our study 
provided an insight to potential scalability problems with the currently available mo- 
bile agent implementations. The JMA approach cannot support interactions that re- 
quire movement or exchange of large amounts of data such as a large number of con- 
secutive queries with increased size of query result. Flence, it is necessary to develop 
more efficient mobile agent infrastructures, if the full potential of mobile agents is to 
be explored. As part of our future work, we investigate the possibility of merging 
mobile agents and the CORBA technology in order to facilitate a scalable and effi- 
cient JMA-based Web database connectivity. 
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Abstract. 

For organizations that plan to use online software applications via Internet one of the most 
important questions is, " How do you choose the right ASP for the companies corporate 
needs?". ASP marketplaces offer a plurality of pricing models and different levels of service. 
From whole system and whole service to single applications and methods, every digital product 
and service can be provided through an ASP marketplace. There is a need for ASP 
marketplaces, which gives the user a transparent insight into the ASP market. In this paper we 
define Application Service Providing in the context of Outsourcing. Then we analyze relevant 
software classes for ASP marketplaces. Finally we will set criteria to compare different levels 
of service of ASP marketplace. This paper gives an overview of key characteristics ASP 
marketplace provider must take into account by preparing the business process in order to 
successfully deliver application services. 



Introduction 

An Application Service Provider (ASP) is any organization or third-party that provisions 
software applications over the Internet, typically for a fee. ASPs host and manage the 
applications from their facilities or from co-location center(s), and coordinate the ongoing 
support, maintenance and upgrades of the applications [5]. The cost of using software online 
may be reduced dramatically, because the customer does not need to purchase dedicated 
hardware, or worry about in-house expertise for installation and maintenance. The classical 
market structures will be expanded by new relations between the market actors. ASP 
marketplaces will take on a central role in this new business area [3]. 

But before this kind of ASP marketplaces will become commonplace, several critical questions 
remain open to research [4]. It is not a technical but rather an economical problem ASP 
Marketplaces have to face. Software producers need to renew and extend their product line and 
pricing scheme for online business [2]. New business concepts, which allow the customization 
and personalization of software components in a product line (Versioning) and a personalized 
desktop configuration will determine either the success or the doom of software marketplace 
[15]. 



Types of Application Services 



Outsourcing is increasingly accepted in business today. Organizations are concentrating on 
core competence, and use outside specialists to perform all non-essential functions [10]. The 
spectrum of application services now available as a managed service ranges from simple static 
website hosting, passing through hosted email and messaging, right up to high-end enterprise 
resource planning (ERP) applications. This new wave of outsourced application services is 
typically priced on a per-user, per-month subscription basis. Outsourcing allows concentrating 
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on delivering strategic business value. For smaller enterprises, the issue is a lack of knowledge 
and resources to deploy and operate the new technologies they need to retain their 
competitiveness [6]. 



Application hosting 

Internet service providers (ISPs) are specialised in providing servers and support for their 
customers to host web sites. Web sites get more and more sophisticated, from static content 
into interactive functions such as electronic commerce and customer self-service. Caused by 
this evolution ISPs find themselves hosting applications on their web server farms and they 
embrace the opportunity to offer the applications as managed services to their customers [14]. 
This ASP service is often described as application outsourcing. Providing access to the 
software as an application service allows customers to deploy it with less implementation effort 
and a much smaller upfront investment of money and resources. 



Online Workspaces and Desktops 

ASP marketplaces extend the application-hosting model to interactive desktops and 
workspaces. They offer application services online rental, either as a bundle or as individual 
choices from an online application catalogue [13]. Examples include email and collaborative 
applications, file and document storage, web and e-commerce administration software, simple 
desktop productivity tools, and others tailored to meet more specialist needs. ASPs and 
software producers must spend time preparing software for delivery. The ASP Marketplace 
carrier tailors an application to the customer's requirements, purchases the necessary software 
and hardware, and the customer receive the application as a managed service [14]. 



ASP Marketplaces 

ASP Marketplaces offers an infrastructure for managing the deployment and use of distributed 
application services on the web and manages and delivers application capabilities to multiple 
entities [8]. ASP marketplaces enable software vendors to describe and to check in any kind of 
software application: complex ERP software, standard software, games and free software 
methods. For customers an ASP marketplaces is a decision support system for software 
applications and helps to select software components suitable to match individual 
requirements. 

By using ASP Marketplaces (figure 1), organizations can keep their existing infrastructure, 
while deploying the newest applications across the enterprise. 
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Fig. 1.: ASP Marketplace 



Actors and their roles in ASP Marketplaces 

Now we turn to the presentation of the actors and the roles they take on in an ASP marketplace 
(Figure 2). 

Software producers develop, maintenance and host the applications. 

Application Service Providers (ASPs) own the application or a special software license to offer 
the software product online. 

Channel Partners publish and offer data and access to databases [4]. 

Network Service Providers offer and maintenance the computational services and provide 
network access to the applications. 

ASP marketplaces offer a business logic that grants authorized users secure access to 
application server sites. They act as an intermediary between the buyer and the seller, which 
makes them responsible for the trade function of the online software marketplace [10]. 
Consequently they can be considered as the kernel of the new software market structure. The 
infrastructure provides functions to establish secure connections, to interoperate applications, 
and to manage services remotely. It also offers the business logic such as profiling, 
customization and pricing models. Moreover it offers new product strategies such as versioning 
and disaggregation of software suites [1]. 
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Fig. 2. Actors and their roles of an ASP Marketplace 



Business models for ASP Marketplaces 

The choice of a business model represents one of the most important decisions for ASPs, as it 
involves the basic questions of how and how much profit should be generated. 



ASP Applications - Product strategies 

Especially in the domain of software, consumers tend to have very specific and absolute 
preferences, leading to a great variety of software component combinations demanded. This 
generates an undeniable need for product differentiation in order to satisfy customers' needs 
[14]. 



Electronic-commerce applications 

Vertical and horizontal electronic commerce marketplaces arise worldwide within incredible 
speed. For an ASP marketplace it is important to know and to offer suitable rules for special 
branches [9]. Product information has to be described in a common language like XML. ASP 
marketplaces offer the electronic purchasing application on a per-transaction, per-user, and per- 
month basis. Using the ASP marketplace model, setup costs and developing costs disappear, 
resulting in the fact that enterprises can begin to earn a return on investment (ROI) from day 
one. 



Messaging and collaboration 

Online massaging services like Hotmail and GMX are widely spread and very common. 
Messaging should have been one of the first applications to be offered by an ASP marketplace. 
In large organizations, messaging and collaboration applications are highly infrastructure 
intensive and vitally mission critical [13]. Messaging and collaboration are obvious 
complementary applications to electronic commerce and CRM. The ability to offer integrated 
solutions will be a core benefit of ASP Marketplaces, one of the evaluation criteria that 
potential customers of ASPs should take into account, ought to be the range of applications 
available [6]. 
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ASP pricing strategies 

ASP marketplaces can offer a wide range of pricing differentiation following individual criteria 
so that customers needs will be taken into account as much as possible [9]. The main 
characteristic of personal pricing is the possibility of offering every customer a different price. 
The price each customer has to pay may depend on the quality and quantity of consumption. 
Customers could be distinguished according to the type of enterprise (academic, small, 
corporate, government), the size of the organization, required databases, access time, duration 
time, and so on. A special form of personalized pricing are auctions [7]. Auctions are very 
common and popular in the Internet. Special software packages and promotion products 
auctions are very useful as well. Software marketplaces and ASPs should offer auctions to 
customers in addition to personalized pricing. Personalized pricing requires knowledge about 
individual customers [12]. One to one communication plays a central role in this customer 
information source. 



ASP Selection Process 

Migration to an ASP Marketplace puts any organization in a position of complete dependence 
on a third party. This is not unusual in business. Enterprises depend on banks to process 
financial transactions for them. 



Service level agreements 

Service Level Agreements are the most critical part of today’s networked world. To prove the 
value of the outsourced applications, ASPs will need to provide assurances of performance and 
availability to their customers [13]. Service level agreements between network carriers and 
their customers are common and the concepts of SLAs can be applied to ASP Marketplace 
services as well. 



Technology infrastructure and performance of the channel partner 

The provider's technology infrastructure underpins the reliability and performance of any ASP 
solution, and should be expected to surpass the customer's own in-house setup [13]. The 
channel partner, who hosts the data center, should incorporate technology to maximize 
performance, with load-balancing across servers, high-bandwidth links to external networks 
and high-specification server platforms [6]. 



Data safeguarding and security 

The ASP Marketplace data center should be able to show state of the art data protection 
capabilities, with Raid storage or similar, frequent backup, a disaster recovery plan and high 
standards of physical security. There should also be a clear procedure for the client to recover 
data from the provider at the termination of the relationship or contract. 



Conclusion 

The improvement of the Internet technologies and the increase of ASPs have given new 
confidence to ASP Marketplaces as a tactical and a strategic option for organizations .ASP 
marketplaces are gaining momentum but their impact on software vendors is still unclear [3]. 
The ASP model also reduces support costs, eliminates piracy, and creates an opportunity to sell 
customized, personalized and complementary software and services [11]. 
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Early adopting ASP Marketplaces are helping to establish best practice standards for this 
young industry and demonstrating the benefits in proven customer implementations. Now the 
next generation of development of ASP Marketplaces starts, giving customers the ability to 
select customized personalized applications and pay for them on a usage base. ASP 
Marketplaces who can provide a secure proven infrastructure for integrating multiple 
applications and services have the most favorable terms to lead the ASP market. ASP 
marketplaces will be pioneering new economies of scale in the provision of computing to 
tomorrow’s enterprises and organizations. 
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Abstract. Identifying and analyzing the knowledge available in document form 
is a key element of corporate knowledge management. In engineering-intensive 
organizations, it involves tasks such as standard generation and evaluation, 
comparison of related cases and experience reuse in their treatment. In this pa- 
per, we present the design, implementation, and some application experiences 
with a modular approach that allows a variety of techniques from semantic 
document analysis to interoperate with a tailorable map-centered visualization 
of the structure of technical document collections. 



1 Introduction 

In knowledge management the identification and analysis of knowledge available in 
an enterprise is a key issue. Often it is not the lack of knowledge sources in a company 
that is a problem, but the flood of unstructured information hidden in document collec- 
tions. Consider engineering-intensive organizations like the chemical industries. Here, 
management documents, requirement definitions, technical guidelines or manuals of 
chemical plants contain important information about the company’s goals or issues 
regarding configuration and maintenance of machines. An important element in the 
mosaic of knowledge identification is to obtain a structured overview of such texts. 

Whereas information retrieval systems aim at enabling a query-driven search in 
document collections, typical analysis tasks in knowledge management are character- 
ized by a merely explorative and cooperative procedure: For example, in a system 
analysis effort consultants may want to find out what kind of documented knowledge 
is stored or what business processes are reflected in the produced documents. Fruitful 
exploration requires easily and intuitively accessible structure. Visualizing the often 
complex relationships between documents or classes of documents can serve as a 
common basis for discussion and cooperative exploration of documented knowledge. 



* An extended version of this paper is available as technical report 2000-4, Dept, of Computer 
Science, RWTH Aachen, Germany (via anonymous FTP: ftp.informatik.rwth-aachen.de) 
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So-called document maps present the overall similarity structure of a corpus of 
texts. Documents are often represented as points in a 2D or 3D map display. The con- 
cept of ‘document similarity’ is reflected in the display by a notion of distance: The 
more similar documents or document groups are, the closer they appear in the map. 

In our work we study the use of document maps in the context of knowledge man- 
agement and specialized document collections. The process of knowledge elicitation is 
usually a collaborative effort which involves experts from different areas within the 
application domain, e.g. engineers, technical writers, etc.. In this paper we sketch a 
document map technique which powerfully visualizes the topological structure of a 
collection of texts and enables groups of experts to cooperatively discuss and analyze 
the company’s documented knowledge assets. To provide a reliable basis for similar- 
ity computation we propose a modular framework for generating document maps and 
discuss experiences collected in different case studies. 



Related Work 

There are two groups of document map approaches to be found in literature. One 
group calculates a document space for visualization by using certain variations of 
Multidimensional Scaling (MDS) or related techniques. Coarsely spoken, based on a 
proximity measure between texts (adopted from information retrieval) for each docu- 
ment a point in a 2D or 3D metric space is calculated so that the distances between the 
points approximate the similarity of the corresponding documents. This space can be 
visualized directly, e.g. using a scatter plot: Bead [3] presents similarity relationships 
between documents by 3-dimensional “particle” clouds. Using a similar visualization 
approach, STARLIGHT [11] aims to visualize the content of multimedia databases. 
Closely related to these approaches is GALAXIES [15] which yields a simple 2D scatter 
plot. VxInsigHT [5] visualizes the document distribution density by means of a moun- 
tain terrain metaphor. These approaches are focused on the display of similarity be- 
tween individual documents. The scaling techniques used try to optimize the distances 
between documents with respect to the given proximity measure. However, directly 
using a 2D or 3D space results in a relatively high information loss and can only very 
coarsely represent the original documents’ similarity. 

The second group uses self-organizing feature maps (SOM, [7]) as a basis for clus- 
tering and visualization. This simple neural network model tries to preserve the cluster 
structure rather than absolute metric distances between single objects. In [10, 4] topic 
navigation maps are presented for text categorization. These maps show the associa- 
tive structure of document categories. WebSOM [8] uses a SOM as a browsing inter- 
face for collections of newsgroup articles. These SOM-based approaches more power- 
fully display the density or topical structure of a document space. In contrast to the 
MDS-related methods they perform an aggregation of information instead of present- 
ing relationships of individual documents towards each other. However, when it 
comes to condensing and relating single texts and groups of documents against each 
other the presentation of individual items w.r.t. their overall topological structure - i.e. 
the cluster structure of the document space - is important: Which documents are 
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grouped, and how do the respective groups relate to each other? Users may accept 
some local stretching of distance relationships but need a faithful cluster visualization. 

To provide a reliable basis for visualization it is crucial to be able to choose an ade- 
quate indexing and comparison model for the document collection if available. Most 
approaches use a fixed term vector representation. In contrast, the design of our 
document map approach allows the flexible integration of different document com- 
parison techniques, ranging from symbolic to term vector based text representations, 
combined with the powerful structure-preserving mapping of SOMs. 



2 A Modular Approach for Generating Document Maps 

The analysis of documents regarding their semantic similarity is the key concept for 
generating a document map. In our application domain we are interested in gaining a 
reliable overview of a specialized document collection. In information retrieval re- 
search and related fields many different models for document comparison have been 
developed: simple statistical information retrieval methods like the well-known vector 
space model [12], knowledge-based indexing and comparing methods for specialized 
text types, e.g. medical abstracts [2], or domain specific retrieval engines from case 
based reasoning [9]. Whether a specific method provides sufficient results depends on 
the linguistic style and the degree of knowledge which is necessary to assess the simi- 
larity of documents. As a consequence, the document indexing scheme should not be 
coupled with the visualization method actually used (as it is the case with the SOM 
approaches sketched in the last section). 

In our framework the internal document representation method is not used for any 
calculation step except document comparison. The only interface we expect is a ma- 
trix of distance values for each pair of texts. Consequently, this module is exchange- 
able and can be chosen with respect to the characteristics of the corpus. By default our 
prototype uses the vector space model for indexing and similarity computation. 

Given a similarity value for all pairs of documents we then compute a semantic 
document space which reflects the documents’ similarity in its topology. For this we 
use techniques from multidimensional scaling. More precisely, we map objects (repre- 
senting the documents) into m-space (where m is user-defined) so that the relative 
error of the distances in m-space regarding the ‘true’ distances of the objects (stress) is 
minimized. Therefore, similarity values s have to be transformed into distance values 
d. In cases where the similarity values fall into a predefined range [0, s„,^] a linear 
conversion can be chosen, e.g. d s^- i'. Some retrieval functions calculate similar- 
ity values where no maximal value is defined. In these cases a nonlinear inversion 
transformation, e.g. d for some fixed b > I can be applied. MDS does not re- 

quire the distances between objects to respect the triangular inequality. In our imple- 
mentation we use a geometrical scaling method introduced in [6] which performs the 
mapping in linear time with still satisfactory results if the distance measure used satis- 
fies the properties of a metric. 
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The actual mapping and visualization step uses a self-organizing feature map [7]: 
This neural network model consists of one layer of active units which are disposed in a 
two dimensional grid structure. Each unit has m weighted connections to the input 
layer. During the unsupervised learning process the input vectors are sequentially 
presented to the network. In each learning step a single unit is determined where the 
weight vector is most similar to the input pattern. This so-called cluster center and 
units in a certain surrounding are then shifted towards the input vector. After the learn- 
ing process the relative positions of different cluster centers towards each other in the 
grid show the similarity between corresponding input vectors. To visualize the infor- 
mation encoded in the neural network we use a powerful visualization technique, 
originally developed for data mining [13, 14]. This method reflects the density of the 
document space which is encoded in the weight vectors of the trained SOM. 



3 The System DocMINER 




Based on our method we have developed the interactive document map system 
DocMINER ( Doc ument Maps for Information Elicitation and Retrieval) in order to 
study the improvement of cooperative management of documented knowledge. This 
visual interface offers a common view and serves as the basis for analysis and discus- 
sion of the knowledge contained in a collection of technical documents. 
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Figure 1 : Interaction with a document map, the cooperative workspace 



The figure shows a map of 679 documents which are represented as points in the 
display. Similar documents are grouped as neighbored points and are located in com- 
mon bright shaded areas. Dark borders separate groups of related documents: The 
darker the color, the more dissimilar are the groups. To explore and analyze the 
collection users can zoom into marked areas, ask for significant key words of a field, 
view the titles of documents within a group, or open documents by point-and-click. 
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Our interaction paradigm allows a close coupling of query-driven and explorative 
search: In addition to browsing through the map analysts can use a query interface to 
highlight relevant documents w.r.t. an explicitly formulated information need. Given a 
query result, the map also helps to examine the context of matching texts. 

Many analysis tasks involve the question of how predefined classes of documents 
correspond to each other. Therefore, individual documents can be color-coded so that 
the distribution of given classes within the ‘information landscape’ of the enterprise 
can be examined. Thus, analysts can explore the collection and learn about the inher- 
ent structure of the corpus, i.e. identify relationships between documents and groups of 
documents. 



4 Experiences 

To study the use of document maps for cooperative analysis and exploration tasks we 
performed some scientific and industrial case studies. We briefly sketch two of them: 
A first study was concerned with analyzing informal requirement scenarios in an in- 
ternational software engineering project (a detailed report can be found in [1]). In the 
project, experts and researchers from the chemical industries, software vendors and 
universities defined standards for chemical process engineering simulators. So-called 
‘use cases’ were collaboratively designed to describe the functionality of simulator 
objects - with the danger of redundancies, inconsistencies and lack of overview of the 
created collection. A document map of these textual scenarios has shown a grouping 
similar to that of a hand-crafted expert structure, which has been generated independ- 
ently - a good validation of the approach. Furthermore, the map was used as a basis 
for discussion between some project members, aiming at refining the given structure. 
As a result, additional information about the sub-groups themselves and their interrela- 
tions could be derived and a refined hierarchy could be proposed. Thus the map ap- 
proach turned out to be a valuable tool for cooperative software engineering. 

A second study, which is currently performed, addresses the problem of structuring 
technical documentation of steel casting process simulators in order to support the 
definition of ‘single knowledge sources’ (i.e. knowledge units which identify basic 
pieces of knowledge and are reusable in different contexts). The complete collection 
of product documentation has been divided into 679 sub-documents regarding the- 
matic sections of the original manuals; the corresponding map is shown in figure 1. 
Each icon on the map identifies a given class of documents: manuals, tutorial, and 
online help text (cf. legend at the right hand side of the main window). Consider the 
distribution of the different document icons. Obviously, for some topics (i.e. document 
groups) only few tutorial texts exist. When it comes to extending the tutorial’s content 
the map can indicate ‘neglected’ topic areas. For defining single sources we use the 
map as a basis to discuss possible starting points for condensing textual knowledge 
assets in cooperation with the technical writers of the documentation. Therefore, we 
focus on documents which are located very close together and figure out whether one 
could derive a ‘basic piece of knowledge’ . 
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To conclude, our document map approach visualizes fine-granular relationships be- 
tween single documents and allows the application of different document analysis 
methods. Case studies have shown that the method is applicable to real-world docu- 
ment collections and analysis tasks which involve cooperation between the analysts. 
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Abstract. We describe an approach to the specification of distributed 
systems that exhibit complex behavior in dynamic environments. We 
present a model of decision making in artificial organizations that derives 
inspiration from Organization and Management Theory and from Multi- 
Agent Systems research. We argue that this approach aids the system 
designer by supporting a suitably high level of abstraction in the design 
process. 



1 Introduction 

Our main objective is to facilitate the design of distributed computer systems 
that can exhibit different types of complex behavior in a dynamic environment. 
The work adapts concepts and ideas from Organization and Management Theory 
(OMT) and shows how such ideas can be used in designing artificial organiza- 
tions, i.e. organizations of artificial agents. The work also builds on prior research 
in multi-agent systems (MAS) dealing with teams (i.e., collectives with a com- 
mon goal) by introducing explicit support for specifications of richer relationships 
than team membership. 

In brief, by separating out generic aspects of organizational behavior and 
by providing domain specific component specifications, one can allow the or- 
ganization to reason not only about what to do next, but to draw on a rich 
representation, including alternative social structures, and reason about the way 
decisions are made and execution is coordinated. 

The structure of this paper is as follows: we present background material 
from OMT and MAS; then introduce a model of artificial organizations that 
derives inspiration from OMT; and finally describe a model of organizational 
decision making that extends approaches available in MAS. 

* This work was completed while both authors were in the Department of Computer 
Science and Software Engineering at the University of Melbourne, Australia. 
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2 Background Theory and Limitations 

According to the Systems Model of human organizations [3, 7] the reason for 
the emergence of organizational structures in human organizations is that they 
are more effective in achieving the goals of large groups. The loss in effectiveness 
when structure is absent is primarily due to the limited abilities of humans that 
make up the group. Although from some perspectives computer systems do not 
have human limitations, such constraints do apply when dealing with tasks that 
require decisions in limited time and information. 

One model of organizations and inter-organization relationships which at 
least partly addresses this issue is the Command, Control, and Communication 
(C3) model [1]. This model has primarily been used to describe organizations 
that operate under mission critical circumstances and, in particular, to describe 
military organizations. Due to the critical nature of the tasks to be executed, such 
organizations tend to adhere to a formal organizational structure and attempt 
to eliminate (through training and discipline) informal aspects associated with 
natural human behavior. As such, they present a good candidate as a basis for 
developing a model of a distributed computer system. 

In his work on defining the structure of organizations Mintzberg states that 
“the parts of an organization are joined together by different flows” ... [4, page 
35]. These flows are identified as the operating flows (namely Authority and 
Decision) and the regulating flows (namely Performance Information and Staff 
Information). For the purpose of our investigation, Mintzberg’s description of 
flows can be seen to correspond to the theory of C3. Command is associated 
with authority flow and control is associated with decision flow. Both types of 
information flows are considered here as communication.^ 

A limitation in seeking to apply OMT to the problem of distributed system 
design, is the level of formality in which the models are described. A computer 
system requires information and instructions using a precise and formal lan- 
guage. The description of the model can not be in vague or general terms. Fur- 
thermore, a model of a real-time embedded distributed system performing a mis- 
sion critical role should be validated and verified before it becomes operational. 
Such validation and verification can only be done with a formal specification. 

Previous work on distributed real-time systems includes work on rational 
agents [6]. A rational agent is completely specified by its mental attitudes: its 
beliefs, goals, and intentions. Agents are provided with a library of useful pro- 
cedures (plans) that can be invoked in a context sensitive way during execution. 
The single-agent view has been extended to a team-based one, using joint mental 
attitudes (mutual beliefs, joint goals, and joint intentions) and team plans [2, 8]. 
When a team plan is adopted by a number of agents, the actions and sub-goals 
of the plan are allocated to different roles: each team member is assigned to a 
particular role and executes the actions/sub-goals of that role as part of its com- 
mitment to the team plan. Importantly, each team member remains committed 
to the achievement of the whole plan. 

^ The distinction is significant when considering the operational semantics [9]. 
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Team-oriented models focus on the interconnections between a team and its 
members and (social) relationships that reflect the decision-making context, such 
as authority and dependency relationships, are hard- wired into the behavior 
of the members of the team. The designer of such a system determines the 
social behavior and structure that is required and then “translates” it into the 
required individual behavior of each of the agents. The implemented specification 
describes details of single agent behavior. 

In the resulting system notions of social behavior and structure emerge from 
the behavior of the individual agents. These abstract notions are more apparent 
in the eye of the beholder than they are in the code that generated this behavior. 
In this “bottom-up approach” there is no way to explicitly specify the behavior 
of the distributed system as a whole or the behavior of any of its sub-systems 
without explicitly specifying the behavior of the single agents. Furthermore, 
allowing for dynamic changes to the structure is very difficult. Our approach to 
organization design provides explicit support for such abstractions. 



3 Representing Organizations 

We introduce a language for specifying an organization that includes the notion 
of an organizational structure adopted. Such a definition allows the developer 
to specify the sub-organizations that are part of an organization (i.e.. Team 
Structure), inter-organization relationships (i.e.. Social Structure), the function 
assigned to each sub-team (i.e.. Responsibilities) , and the way the organization 
can be referred to or represented by other organization (i.e.. Identification) . Fur- 
thermore the notions of the beliefs of an organization (i.e.. Mutual Beliefs), the 
goal states desired by an organization (i.e.. Joint Goals), and the organizations 
intention towards achieving these goals (i.e.. Joint Intentions) are also included. 
The language allows for the specification of beliefs and knowledge available to 
one organization about other organizations (i.e.. Social Mental Attitudes). 

The behavior of an organization depends on the social mental attitudes it has 
involving other organizations. We also consider the interactions between social 
mental attitudes and: (1) joint mental attitudes; (2) team structure; and (3) other 
social mental attitudes. We consider the rationality of an organization to be one 
particular interaction between these three aspects of an organization. Different 
types of rationality can be modelled using different interactions. Furthermore, 
this approach enables a form of abstraction suitable for “top-down” specifications 
of decision making in a distributed system. 

Despite their relative simplicity there are many definitions of C3 relation- 
ships [9]. An example of a C3 model is captured in the following relationship 
between the C3 attitudes and the joint mental attitudes: (1) Command is the 
authority (and responsibility) that one organization has to determine the adop- 
tion of a joint goal by another organization; (2) Control is the authority (and 
responsibility) that one organization has to make decisions for another organi- 
zation as to the various possible ways in which the other organization manages 
the joint intention to achieve an adopted joint goal; and (3) Communication is 
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Organization 




Fig. 1. Control Loop of an Organization. 



the authority (and responsibility) that one organization has in communicating 
its own mutual beliefs to another organization. 

A formal definition in a suitable logic language and additional examples of 
C3 models can be found elsewhere [10]. We now provide a description of how 
system behavior can be generated from a specification in this framework. 

4 Operational Semantics for Organizational Decision 
Making 

Our approach to organizational decision making is an extension of ideas from 
single agent decision making [5] . Decision making is taken to include three major 
processes: means-end reasoning, deliberation, and reconsideration. Means-end 
reasoning involves the processing of percepts from the external environment 
and internal goals and generating possible means for responding to the external 
percepts or achieving goals. 

The main objective of an organization is to achieve joint goals or to react to 
environmental changes. Each such event is referred to as a triggering event. The 
main control loop includes the following main steps: (1) observe the environment 
and determine the goals (i.e., the “ends”); (2) decide on the means for achieving 
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the ends (i.e., “means-end reasoning”); (3) synchronize the mental attitudes of 
the sub-organizations (i.e., “mind-set synchronization”); and (4) execute actions 
which affect the environment or the internal mental state (i.e., “act”). This is 
described in Figure 1. There are substantial details that are hidden in each of 
the above steps. Such details can be found elsewhere [10]. 

An organizational plan describes the domain specific procedures by which an 
organization can achieve joint goals or react to situations. In the organization- 
oriented approach the means of achieving a goal include the set of sub-organizations 
and the possible allocation of tasks to these sub-organizations. That is, the or- 
ganization can modify its set of sub-organizations so that the new set has the 
capability of achieving the goals of the organization. Furthermore, one also con- 
siders the way the sub-organizations are organized in determining goals, making 
decisions, and communicating information. For each organization, the specifica- 
tion of the behavior of an organization is based on the knowledge available to 
the organization. Such knowledge includes: (1) possible social relationships; (2) 
organizational plans; and (3) other organizations in the system. 

Each organization executes separately. The key to the coordinated behavior 
of the organization and its sub-organizations is to include relationships between 
the mental attitudes of an organization as constraints in the execution model. 
That is, when an organization attempts to adopt a mental attitude all relevant 
constraints are checked and enforced. Performing an activity may involve exe- 
cuting an action, adopting a new goal, or adopting a new belief. A goal can be 
adopted only if all the constraints imposed by the sub-organizations relationships 
can be maintained. Similarly for adopting a belief or executing an action. In the 
above example C3 model the social mental attitudes can affect the behavior of 
the organization in the following ways: 

— an organization will accept a joint goal only from organizations that com- 
mand it; 

— an organization will communicate to its controlling organizations the possible 
choices available to it; 

— the selection of social structure, organizational plan, joint intention struc- 
ture, and joint intention, are all done by the controlling organizations; 

— an organization will communicate the successful or failed execution of a joint 
intention to its controlling organizations; 

— an organization will communicate the successful or failed attempt to achieve 
a joint goal to its commanding organizations. 

— an organization will communicate changes to its mutual beliefs to the orga- 
nizations it has a relevant communication relationships with. 

Given that the organization is operating in an uncertain environment, failure 
can occur at a number of stages. The principle in responding to failure is to mark 
the option as failed, return to the last decision point, and seek an alternative 
option that has not been marked as failed. 
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5 Discussion 

In a distributed system the activities of making decisions, evaluating options, and 
sharing information are not trivial. Furthermore, the way these are performed 
may affect the performance of the system and its ability to achieve its goals. 
In existing approaches, the designer of the system cannot explicitly specify the 
way decisions are being made, multiple options evaluated, or information shared 
between system components. 

The organization-oriented approach described above is intended to support 
the design of distributed systems. The resulting design could have been devel- 
oped using an agent-oriented approach, object-oriented approach, or a structured 
approach. The issue is not the ability to implement a system but rather how easy 
it is to do so using a particular model. 

We argue that by explicitly representing organizational structures we sim- 
plify the designer’s task by supporting abstraction, and re-usability. Abstraction, 
in that a system designer can reason about an organization as a unit without 
considering its components until such information is required. Re-usability, by 
separating generic features of organizational decision making from domain spe- 
cific properties, as represented in organizational plans, social structures, etc. 

Acknowledgements We thank Anand Rao for many stimulating conversations 
on the topic of this paper. 
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Abstract. Enabled by the continued advances in storage technologies, 
the amounts of on-line data grow at a rapidly increasing pace. For exam- 
ple, this development is witnessed in the so-called data webhouses that 
accumulate data derived from clickstreams. The presence of very large 
and continuously growing amounts of data introduces new challenges, 
one of them being the need for effectively managing aging data that is 
perhaps inaccurate, partly outdated, and of reduced interest. This paper 
describes a new mechanism, persistent views, that aids in flexibly reduc- 
ing the volume of data, e.g., by enabling the replacement of such “low- 
interest,” detailed data with aggregated data; and it outlines a strategy 
for implementing persistent views. 



1 Introduction 

The developments in data storage technologies continue to obey Moore’s Law 
and thus advance at a rapidly increasing pace. As a consequence, in his recent 
Turing Award lecture, Jim Gray predicted that there will be sold more disk 
storage in the 18 months following his lecture than had been sold previously in 
all of history. 

Data storage will be exploited to store increasing amounts of data as soon 
as it becomes available. The increasing amounts introduce new complexity in 
data management and offer new challenges to database technology. This paper 
presents a new mechanism, termed persistent views (P-views), that is useful 
when weeding out data that are no longer desired — e.g., because they are out 
of date, inaccurate, or are just not needed by any applications — while retaining 
the data that are still desired. 

Consider a sample e-commerce scenario where customer data are accumu- 
lated along with web-usage data extracted from clickstreams. The resulting 
database is effectively append only. The most recent addresses of current cus- 
tomers are used for billing; and geo-coded addresses, recent as well as past, and 
for current as well as previous customers, are used for data mining. However, 
only ZIP codes are used in data mining — street names and numbers are of no 
interest for this task. It is thus desirable to be able to physically delete detailed 
street data that is not current, or not for current customers. With P-views, one 
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may specify the current, detailed addresses for current customers as a P-view. 
This ensures that this data is available in the database, even if all address data 
is deleted from the base relations. As another example, it may be desirable to re- 
tain only a high-granularity summary of the web-usage data when this becomes 
more than one year old. This summary data may be specified as one or several 
P-views, upon which the detailed access data more than one year old may be 
physically deleted. 

As the context for P-views, the append-only nature of many applications is 
formalized by introducing relations with transaction-time support [6], for which 
conventional deletion has only a logical effect. A new mechanism is then needed 
for physical deletion: we employ vacuuming, which is a particular approach to 
physical deletion [8]. P-views, views immune to physical deletions on the under- 
lying base relations, are defined in this context. These views enable, in a flexible 
and user-friendly manner, the retention of, e.g., select, aggregate, or summary 
data, while also enabling the deletion of detailed data. When data is physically 
deleted from base relations on which P-views are defined, the base data that 
is necessary to compute the P-views must be extracted and retained automat- 
ically and transparently. A provably correct foundation for accomplishing this 
extraction has been devised. 

The notion of vacuuming was previously presented in [8], which extends and 
formalizes earlier work by the authors. P-views offer substantial benefits over 
vacuuming. Next, conventional views, i.e., named and stored query expressions, 
have been the topic of a multitude of papers. The notion of snapshot, a type 
of materialized and detached view, was originally advanced by Adiba and Lind- 
say [1]. In contrast to views, P-views are insensitive to physical deletions, and in 
contrast to snapshots, P-views are sensitive to insertions and logical deletions. 
Finally, some work has studied various notions of derived data, often in the con- 
text of data warehousing and materialized views [3], [4], [9]. In the most closely 
related of this work, Garcia-Molina et al. [3] explore how to “expire” (delete) 
data from materialized views so that a set of predefined, regular views on these 
materialized views are unaffected and can be maintained consistently with fu- 
ture updates. P-views solve a quite different problem and, e.g., do not involve 
two levels of views and does not assume a static set of predefined views. 

The next section describes the context for this paper. Section 3 defines and 
characterizes the notion of P-views in general and in relation to vacuuming. Sec- 
tion 4 outlines the implementation of P-views and illustrates their use. Finally, 
Section 5 summarizes and offers research directions. 

2 Context 

Many real-world database applications rely on databases that exhibit an append- 
only behavior. This type of behavior is perhaps best formalized in the notion of 
a transaction-time database. Consequently, P-views are defined in the context of 
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this type of database, where there are two mechanisms for deleting data, namely 
logical and physical deletion. Specifically, each tuple has attached two timestamp 
values, namely a start and an end time. A tuple is part of the current database 
state at all times in-between its pair of time values. 

The interval of a tuple that is currently current extends from some time in the 
past until the changing current time, which is captured by the variable now [2]. 
A current tuple is logically deleted by replacing its end time of now with a fixed 
value. In contrast, physical deletion of a tuple entails the removal of the tuple 
from the database. 

Consider the following transaction-time relation schema Person, recording 
the states in which people live. 

Person = {Name, State^of ^Residence, Date^ofJiirth, TT^ ,TT~^} (1) 

For simplicity, we use the numbers 1 . . .30 as timestamp values. These may be 
thought of as days during some specific month. Assuming that three tuples are 
inserted in the relation at times 2, 5, and 7, we obtain the following relation 
instance. 

{{Jill, DC, 7/6/68, 2, now), {Jim, CA, 1/2/58, 5, now), {Joe, CA, 4/5/63, 7, now)} (2) 

Next, at time 12, Joe is logically deleted, and Jill and Jim are physically deleted 
at times 13 and 16, respectively. Relation {{Joe, (7^,4/5/63,7,12)} results. 

The view below collects the birthday of the youngest person per state, using 
the aggregation formation operator [5]. 

Young ^pV^State ^^^{State^of^Residence, KijL^Date. of. Birth) AS Date.of. Birth} {P^TSOn) (3) 

This view returns the relation {{CA, 4/5/63), {DC, 7/6/68)} from time 7 to 13 
and the relation {((7A, 4/5/63)} after time 13. The view is affected by the phy- 
sical deletion; as we shall see next, P-views are not. 

3 Persistent Views 

The P-view mechanism aims to ease the preservation of summaries of data from 
a transaction-time database, including data that has been physically deleted, 
logically deleted, or is current. We define P-views as follows (see reference [7] for 
a formal definition.) 

Definition A P-view, defined at time t on a transaction-time database with 
physical and logical deletion, evaluates as if no physical deletion had happened 
at or after time t. □ 

As a result, even though physical deletion is applied to the base relations, a 
P-view will always reflect all the data present in the database at any time at or 
after its definition. 
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To make the notion of P-views somewhat more specific, we relate it to a 
particular type of physical deletion, termed vacuuming [8] . Specifically, consider 
the sample vacuuming specification (Ttt'- < now-io{P^i'^on), entered at time 0, 
which removes tuples inserted into Person more than 10 time units ago. At 
times 13, 16, and 18, it causes the removal of Jill, Jim, and Joe, respectively. 

The view Young -prState from Section 2, if defined as a P-view at time 12, 
will evaluate as if all vacuuming on the relation is stopped at this time, i.e., as 
if the specification is defined as “remove data inserted before time 2.” 

Therefore the P-view will evaluate to {{CA, 1/2/58), {DC, 7/6/68)} even af- 
ter Jill and Jim are physically deleted from Person at times 13 and 16. 

4 Implementation Strategy 

The implementation strategy for P-views must incorporate two aspects. First, 
it must ensure data reduction, meaning that the presence of P-views should not 
unnecessarily hinder the physical removal of data. Second, the strategy must 
ensure that P-views remain unaffected by physical removals. 

This leads to the question of what data must be preserved and what data 
must be retained in the system even if it is physically removed from the database. 
Figure 1 illustrates the implementation strategy we propose. With this strategy. 



”Jim" 





each base relation is equipped with a shadow relation that has the same schema. 
The shadow relation retains the tuples that are physically removed from its base 
relation, but necessary for evaluating a P-view. Further, P-views, unlike regular 
views and queries, are evaluated on both base and shadow relations. 
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More specifically, vacuuming separates the logical physical removal of tuples 
from the actual physical removal by reflecting the vacuuming specifications in 
a Alter. This Alter ensures that queries and views do not see tuples that are 
not yet physically removed, although they should have been so according to the 
vacuuming specifications. This approach makes it possible to perform the actual 
physical removal periodically without affecting correctness. 

Continuing the Person example, the tuples for Jim and Jill will both qualify 
for physical removal at time 16. If they have not actually been removed from 
Person, the vacuuming Alter will “catch” them so that they appear as physi- 
cally removed. So with Young -prState deflned as a regular view, the result will 
correctly be {((7^1,4/5/63)}. 

Next, assume instead that Young -prState is deflned as a P-view. When the 
tuples for Jim and Jill are being removed from Person, we must decide if the 
tuples must be retained in order to be able to correctly evaluate the P-view (see 
the “?” in Figure 1). We determine that the tuple for Jill is to be retained in 
the shadow relation because its absence will affect the P-view result, and that 
removing the tuple for Jim does not affect the result. The order in which the 
tuples are examined is not significant. 

The algorithm given below performs the physical removal and migration to 
the shadow relation of a set r of tuples. 

NewDelete{r, R) 

[ if r / 0 

then [select some u ^ r 

if CTpii(Jt U Jt'^) = CTpii((Jt U Jt'^) — {"«}) 

then Delete{u, R)\ 

else [Insert{u, R^)', Delete{u, R);] 

NewDelete{r — {-u}, Jt); ]] 

Each tuple in r is moved to the shadow relation if its removal affects any 
P-view; otherwise, the tuple is removed. The second if- statement’s condition 
includes a predicate P^ that reflects all existing P-views (reference [7] gives the 
details). 

The implementation strategy outlined above ensures that all views and P- 
views are always evaluated correctly. Other strategies, e.g., based on materialized 
views [4], [9], may also be used. The different strategies each have their strengths 
in different situations. 

5 Summary and Research Directions 

Motivated by the need for flexible mechanisms to manage the growing amounts of 
aging data from databases that effectively are append-only, the paper describes 
a new kind of view, termed persistent views, or P-views for short. P-views are 
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similar to conventional views, with the exception that physical deletions on the 
underlying base relations have no effect on P- views. Although the difference 
between regular views and P-views is small definition-wise, the implications of 
this difference are profound. P-views turn out to be quite useful when it is 
desirable to eliminate bulks of detailed, old, and inaccurate data from the base 
relations, while preserving only select or aggregate data. In addition, P-views is 
a general mechanism with applications beyond this paper’s focus. 

When physically deleting base data, it is generally necessary to retain some 
of this data transparently to the user in order to be able to compute the P-views. 
The paper outlines a mechanism for accomplishing this retention using so-called 
shadow relations. 

An extended version of this paper exists [7]. It offers significantly more in- 
depth coverage of the issues touched upon here. 

In future research, it would be of interest to refine the strategy for implement- 
ing P-views, so that it retains less data in its shadow relations. This may most 
prominently be achieved by exploiting projections and, possibly, by introducing 
multiple shadow relations per base relation. A more radical change would be to 
abolish the shadow relations altogether and instead use relations that are tied 
to the individual P-views or subexpressions in P-views. In addition, it would be 
of interest to prototype the strategy. 
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Abstract. In this paper we describe an architecture that provides for 
autoniatiug and monitoring the How of control and document over the 
Internet among different organizations, thereby creating a jilatform nec- 
essary to describe higher order processes involving several organizations 
and companies. The higher order process is designed through a graph- 
ical user interface and is executed through cooperating agents that are 
automatically initialized at each site that the process executes. Agents 
handle the activities at their site, provide for coordination with other 
agents in the system by routing the documents in electronic form ac- 
cording to the process rlescription. The system is cajiable of a<;tivating 
external applications (which may be insiile the company firewall) when 
necessary, keeping track of process information, ami providing for the 
security and authentication of documents as well as comprehensive mon- 
itoring facilities. The architecture is general enough to be applied to any 
businc.ss practice where data flow and invocation of activities among dif- 
ferent industries and cooperations follow a pattern that can be described 
through a process definition, however since the project is on maritime in- 
dustry, some of the graphical user interfaces are customized accorrlingly. 
The system is fully operational for industrial use. 



1 Introduction 

III the MARIFlow system described in this paper, the higher order process is 
ileliiieil tlirough a graphical u.ser interface whicli is then mapped to a textual 
language called FlowDL. FlowDL is a block structured language encapsulating 
the six iirimitives defined by the Workflow Management Coalition through its 
blocks with which it is possible to describe flows and hence construct a workflow 
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specification [3]. FlowDL allows to indicate the source of the documents, their 
control flow and the activities that make use of these documents. 

A MARlFlow proc(!ss is executed throufrh cooperating aj^ents, called MAR- 
CAs (MARlFlow Cooptuating Agtmts) that are automatically initialized at each 
site that the process executes. MARCAs handle the activities at their site, pro- 
vide for coordination with other MARCAs in the system by routing the docu- 
ments in electronic form according to the process description, keeping track of 
process information, and providing for the security and authentication of docu- 
iiumts as well as comprehensive monitoring facilities. 

The responsibilities of the agents (MARCAs) in our architecture are as fol- 
lows; 

- A MARCA receives m<!ssages through a persistent (lueuc and evaluates them 
to decide what specific action to take. 

- It ptH'sistcntly stoi(;s th(! documents if receives. It should be noted that the 
organizations may be Kiluctant to grant access inside the corporate firewall. 
In such cases when the necid arises, the MARCA passes these documents 
to an in-house sysUmi l)y propculy acknowledging the in-l«mse system on 
further processing that may be necessary on the documents. The MARCA 
is also responsible for getting the documents from the in-house system and 
forwarding them to the related agents as specified in the jjrocess definition. 

- Process related information also needs to be stored persistently for moni- 
toring purposes. In our system MARCAs store the information related with 
monitoring to any .JDBC compliant database to be accessed through a JDBC 
interface. 

- There is a single MARCA at each site that handles all the activities of all 
workflow definitions and their instances related with that site. Therefore a 
new MARCA is generated only for a .site partici|jating to the system for the 
first time. 

If we summarize, the functionality provided by the system developed is as 
follows: 

- A declarative means to specify the control and document flow over the In- 
ternet where it is possible to define the source of data, its control flow and 
the activities that make use of this data. 

- Invoking external applications (which may be inside the company domain) 
wh(!ii necessary. 

- Authentication and security of documents and the process related informa- 
tion. 

- A monitoring mechanism for keeping track of the documents and/or for 
providing detailed account of the current status of a process instance within 
the system. 

- Measures for failure recovery and exception handling. 

In the following the system is described very briefly due to space limitations. 
Interested reader is referred to [2] where full design and implementation details 
are pre.sented. 
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Fig. 1. The Grapliical User Interface for Process DeRiiitioii in MARJFlow 



2 The Architecture of the System 

III MARJFlow system each organization may have in-house applications inside a 
firewall inotected from unauthorized accesses. MARCAs exist outside the fire- 
wall and inform in house a|)plications whim necessary thioiigh a User M.\RC.\ 
Interfacing Application (UMIA). 

An inter enterprise workflow is defined graphically as shown in Figure 1. This 
tool allows the workflow designer to specify domains, tasks and process infor- 
mation which are then used in building the process definition graphically. This 
liefinition is mapped to the textual FlowDL language. The information on sites 
at which a MARCA should be installed are obtained from the domain definition 
in the process specification. These sites download a generic MARC .A. from a given 
URL. Al conipilalioii time tlie guarils of activities within the responsibility of a 
M.ARC.A are also determined according to the process definition and tlie M.AR- 
CAs are initialized with these guards through the Workflow Definition Tool. 
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Guards are logical expressions for significant events of activities of a MARCA 
like ’’start” and ’’tenninate”. MARC As evaluate these guards with the messages 
that they r(!ceivo to tlecidi; on their actions. As an example, tlie start guard of 
iiu activity handled hy a MARCA can ht; tlu; arrival of a docuuneiit, say, ”docl’’ 
from site ”Sl” and a docunuMit ”doc2” from site ”S2”. In this case, MARCA will 
start execution of this activity when this AND expression evaluates to true by 
the arrival of the mentioned documents. Clearly the guards are generated from 
the information given in the process specification. Similarly ’’terminate” guard 
of an activity handled by MARCA may require the transmission of a document, 
say, obtained from the in-house system to another MARCA. It should be noted 
that this transmission is realized through persistent queues to survive through 
crashes. 

3 MARIFlow Security Services 

Within lire life cycle of a process drifinition an application in the company do- 
main may jrrcjjarc a me.ssage, then may pass it to local UMIA. UMIA, in turn, 
passes it to the correspoiuling MARCA. The M.A.RCA sends the message to one 
or more other MARCAs according to the process definition. The receiver MAR- 
CAs pass the messages to their corresponding UMIAs, which pass them to the 
local applications. Thus, inter/intra company communications basically consists 
of communication sessions between MARCAs and between a MARCA and its 
UMIA. 

The security requirements of the system can therefore be summarized as 
follows: 

- Confidentiality of data transfer between MARCAs: The contents of a mes- 
sage, including the process description fields, should not be visible to any- 
body except the sender and the receiver. 

- Confidentiality of data transfer between a MARCA and the corresponding 
UMIA, as above. 

- Authentication and integrity for both levels. 

- Signatures for some of the intcr/intra-company messages, such as certain 
types of lest and certification documents. Hon;, a message consists of a doc- 
ument that is passed in order to be stored. 

A comijrehcnsivc set of security services has been developed and integrated 
into the system which are described in [2]. 

4 Failure and Exception Handling 

MARIFlow system provides comprehensive set of measures for failure recovery 
and exception handling. 
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4.1 Recovery of MARC As 

When a site goes tlowii, restarting tlie MARCA is under the responsibility of 
the Opcnating System’s start \ij) control. The site’s start up control analyzes the 
p(U'sist(uit lugs of lh(! MARCA and start a new instance using these stable logs 
ci'(!ated luifore the site crash. However, there is lussl for a fiirther inechanisin to 
prevent any Operating System related problem. 

In Mariflow, for each MARCA installed there is a background process at that 
site, callesl the ’’rescue process”. The rescue process is responsible for monitoring 
the life time of the agent and checks the MARCA at specific time intervals 
through a predetermined socket. A thread of the MARCA listens to this socket 
and responds to the signals. If the MARCA does not resimnd to this process 
for a given periorl of time, the process starts sending signals more frcciuently. If 
the MARCA still does not res|)ond, after sending a bunch of signals the process 
assiim(!s that the M.\RCA is not functional. The two i)ossibilities in this case 
are: the MARCA could be blocked or it could be dead. When tlu! re.scue process 
is mial)l<! to find the OS process that belongs to this MARCA (i.(!., it is dead), 
it instantiates a new MARCA by the helj) of the persistent logs related with the 
state of the agent. 

Otherwise if the MARCA is blocked, it is necessary to kill the old instance 
prior to installation of a new instance. Since the logs are persistent it is possible 
to recover the state of the MARCA killed and hence the site does not suffer from 
any inconsistencies. 

For the tlescribed mechanism to work correctly it is necessary to make sure 
that n:scue process stays alive. Tluirefore, Just :us the rescue process checks to see 
that the M.A.RCA stays alivt;, the MARCA also checks to ensure that the resciu! 
process stays alive by signalling the rescue (nocciss at preihifined time intervals. 
It is M.\RC.‘\, who reinstantiates the rescue process when it dies. 

4.2 Failure Handling 

The hierarchical approach to failure handling described in [1] is implemented in 
MARIFlow systrun which allows for partially rolling back the workflow instance 
to the nearest pr>int in process history tree where it is ])ossible to restart the 
execution. When a sub-activity T fails, it is ncce.ssary to determine the impact 
of that failure on the ancestors of T by finding out the higln^st level ancestor 
that should be aborted. The dtdails of this lechniciue is given in [1]. 



4.3 Exception Handling 

The MARIFlow system handles the following types of exceptions: 



- Semantic excejjtions occur when a deviation from the expected behaviour in 
the program logic is encountered. These are handled through the IF block. 
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- ExcopUous Raised by tlic Comuiunicatioii Infrastructure: Various types of 
errors can he (uicountered during coininunication between two agents, or 
conununication with a database system or a mail server. The coimnuiiica- 
tioii system recovtu's from possible failures by retrying tin; operation when 
possible and informing the user program if the request cannot be issued. 

- Exceptions cau.sed by NON- VITAL Activities; It should be noted that when 
document flow is a part of a workflow system, more often than not, there 
will be a neeil to archive the documents. The transfer and archival of the 
documents may take considerable amount of time. Therefore a mechanism 
which allows the other activities in the system (that does not use these 
documents) to proceed without waiting these archival activities provides for 
better performance. Yet there should also be mechanisms to guarantee that 
the workflow instance will not terminate before the successful termination 
of all such activities. We use NON-VITAL activities suggested in [1] with 
.some modification. Originally the NON-VITAL activities are defined to he 
those, whose failure does not effect the flow of the (noccss. On the other 
hand we say tliat NON-VITAL activities are those that can be assumed to 
terminate as soon as they start but raise an exception when they fail. In this 
way a NON-VITAL activity does not delay the execution of other activities 
unnecessarily; yet their successful termination is guaranteed by the exception 
handling mechanism. 



5 Conclusions 

MARIFlow system implements a fully ilistributed intcr-ciiter])risc workflow sys- 
tem through cooperating agents. The system is developed within the scope of 
the European Commission supporteil INCO-DC 97 2496 MARIFlow project and 
is fully operational for iiulustrial use. 
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Abstract. Data integration on a large scale poses complexity and per- 
formance problems. To alleviate the complexity problem we use a mod- 
ular approach where many heterogeneous and distributed data sources 
are integrated through composable mediators. Distributed mediators are 
defined as object-oriented (OO) views defined in terms of views in other 
sub-mediators or data sources. In order to minimize the performance 
penalty of the modular approach we have developed a distributed ex- 
pansion strategy for OO views where view definitions are selectively im- 
ported from sub-mediators. Our performance analysis has shown that the 
distributed view expansion can support modularity through distributed 
and composable mediators with little overhead. 



1 Introduction 

There has been substantial interest in using the mediator /wrapper approach 
for integrating heterogeneous data [9,21,7,19,4]. Most mediator systems inte- 
grate data through a single mediator server accessing one or several data sources 
through a number of ’wrapper’ interfaces that translate data to a common data 
model (CDM). However, one of the original goals for mediator architectures [22] 
was that each mediator should be a relatively simple modular abstraction of the 
integration of some particular kind of data. Larger systems of mediators would 
then be defined through these primitive mediators by composing new media- 
tors in terms of other mediators and data sources. Different mediator servers 
distributed on the network would define different logical views of data. Such a 
modular logical composition of mediators allows to overcome complexity prob- 
lems of data integration on a large scale with many data sources and mediators 
involved. However, very few projects have used a distributed mediator architec- 
ture, e.g. [15], and there is little work on implementation issues of distributed 
mediators. 

This paper investigates query processing in a distributed mediator system, 
AMOS II [20], where distributed mediators are composed as object-oriented 
(OO) views in terms of views in other sub-mediators or data sources. The views 
make the distributed mediators appear to the user as a single virtual database 
consisting of a number of types (classes) and functions (methods, attributes). 
However, unlike regular OO systems the extents of these types and functions 
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are not explicitly stored in a database but are derived, through an 00 multi- 
database query language, from data in the underlying data sources and other 00 
mediators [5, 10, 12]. Even though such an architecture addresses the complexity 
problems of data integration it also has some performance problems. Unlike 
distributed databases, the distributed mediators do not have any central schema 
and each mediator server has only limited knowledge about the structure of other 
mediators. This makes it difficult to find an optimal distributed query execution 
plan. In our approach the distributed mediator servers communicate with other 
known mediator servers to import some of the schema information, such as some 
00 view definitions. Exchanging 00 view definitions in a composable mediator 
framework poses new problems compared to relational distributed databases as 
information about unknown user-defined types has to pass through intermediate 
servers. In order to deal with this problem we have developed a technique to 
process queries when incomplete type information is available, to be described 
in an upcoming work. 

In [11] we described how to decompose distributed queries and then re- 
balance the decomposed query execution plans to minimize the communication 
overhead by generating an optimized data flow pattern between the distributed 
mediator servers. In that strategy the sub-mediators did not export their view 
definitions but only executed queries and provided query costing information. 
Such a strategy can be suboptimal when there are more than two distributed 
mediator layers. In this paper the importance is analyzed of a method based on 
distributed selective view expansion (DSVE) to minimize the penalty of several 
mediator server levels. The combination of DSVE, query decomposition and re- 
balancing is shown to significantly improve query performance. The method can 
drastically reduce query execution time when information from several hidden 
sub-mediators can be combined. A performance study of this case shows exe- 
cution time improvement between 20 and 144 times for a test query selectivity 
varying between 1 and 0.01 [13]. Our measurements also show that savings in 
time are achieved in every component of the mediator composition (mediators, 
network, datasources). The performance improvements are due to more selective 
queries, smaller data flows between the servers, and fewer servers involved in the 
data exchange. 

As our research platform we use the AMOS II mediator database system [20]. 
The core of AMOS II is an extensible and distributed main-memory 00 DBMS. 
Eor more details about the architecture, query language and data integration 
capabilities the interested reader is referred to [5, 10, 12,20] 

2 Distributed Selective View Expansion 

The following two subsections first describe the mechanism for view definition 
exchange and expansion in a hierarchy of AMOS II servers. After that a new 
heuristic based approach to selectively perform view expansion is proposed. Due 
to space limitations only an outline of the algorithms is given, while a detailed 
description can be found in [13]. 
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2.1 Basic View Expansion Algorithm 

Distributed view expansion is implemented as an extension to the query pro- 
cessor of AMOS II. Figure 1 illustrates the extended query processing with dis- 
tributed view expansion. The view expansion is placed after the original query 
has been decomposed into distributed subqueries over the participating media- 
tors. This improves query compilation time by minimizing the sizes of the query 
expressions. The grouped predicates are compiled and rewritten together at the 
coordinating mediator. In the distributed view expansion phase (the grayshaded 
boxes in Figure 1) the client mediator sends a view expansion request to each 
server where a subquery is to be executed and an expanded view definition of 
the subquery is retrieved. The subqueries are communicated between the servers 
in the form of declarative expressions [14]. At the server accepting the subquery 
expansion request, the subquery processing starts with query transformations 
and continues in the same manner as with other queries until the distributed 
selective view expansion phase. In this phase subqueries that contain themselves 
subqueries to other AMOS II mediators are selectively expanded. The process 
might span several levels of mediators, and, it terminates according to the strat- 
egy described in the next subsection. 



*°P Q_ueq, decomposition 
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Fig. 1. Distributed selective view expansion process 



After collecting the definitions of the remote subqueries selected for expan- 
sion, the next phase in the DSVE combines again all these expressions into 
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one in order to be reoptimized by the subsequent optimization phases. Next a 
query scheduler generates distributed execution plan. In a final step this plan is 
rebalanced by a distributed algorithm [11]. 

The benefits of the proposed view expansion are the following: 

1. Calculus based rewrites can be performed at the client to eliminate overlap 
in the calculation among the different servers. 

2. Each subquery to be executed at another AMOS II server could be expanded 
into expressions derived from multiple AMOS II servers. These expressions 
might in turn have sub-expressions that are executed at a common AMOS II 
server. Putting them together in a single predicate may increase it’s selec- 
tivity and allows for optimizations that eliminate overlap or achieve a better 
execution strategy. 

3. The expanded expressions returned from the DSVE may contain predicates 
that could be combined/replicated with predicates at different data sources 
where they can act as selections, reducing the query execution time and the 
intermediate result sizes. 

4. A richer space of data flow patterns will be considered by the query scheduler. 

2.2 Controlling the view expansion process 

While the view expansion can eliminate redundant computation and data ship- 
ment, it may also introduce extra costs in the optimization. Therefore we turn 
our attention to the problem of deciding when to perform expansion of the views 
and how to control the depth of DSVE. 

An exhaustive cost-based algorithm determining which views to expand would 
need to fully compile the query for each combination of the views at the inter- 
mediate nodes, thus resulting in prohibitively long compilation times. To reduce 
the complexity of this problem each node makes a decision if a view is to be 
expanded based only on locally available data - the number of sub-subqueries of 
each subquery. 

Whenever a multidatabase (sub) query is to be processed by the query de- 
composer, before DSVE is performed, a budget based decision procedure is used 
to control the depth of view expansion. The main goal of this procedure is to 
favor view expansion in cases of deep mediator hierarchies, and prohibit view 
expansion explosion when the number of direct sub-mediators is too large. 

The query site starts with some initial budget. Whenever a view expansion 
request is to be sent, part of the budget is sent along with that request. The 
receiving site starts it’s compilation process with the received part of the initial 
budget and proceeds in the same manner. The view expansion process stops 
when all of the initial budget is distributed among some of the participating 
mediators. 

3 Related Work 

This work is related to work on query optimization in distributed databases and 
mediators. Distributed databases [18,3,8,1] have complete global schemas de- 
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scribing on what sites different (fractions of) tables are located, while distributed 
mediators do not have complete knowledge of meta-data from all mediators and 
data sources. Full expansion of all possible views in a distributed system with 
many nodes may be very costly. By contrast selective view expansion allows 
compositions of very many servers. In [16] a view expansion strategy for the 
System R* distributed database is briefly mentioned but not evaluated. 

Mediator systems are usually not distributed (e.g. [9, 21, 17]) and thus do not 
use our strategies. In [4] it is indicated that a distributed mediation framework is 
a promising research direction without reporting any results. The DIOM system 
[19] is also a distributed mediator system using distributed query scheduling 
similar to our decomposer. However, no distributed view expansion is reported. 

To our knowledge no work has addressed problems related to the use of 
00 features and more specifically user-defined types in a distributed mediator 
system. 

4 Summary and Future Work 

We described a distributed view expansion technique in composable mediators. 
Our results show that even in a simple mediator composition this approach leads 
to significant performance improvements, compared to a “black-box” approach 
to distributed query optimization. The main contribution of this work is that 
it shows that 00 mediators may be logically composed to solve integration 
problems with very little execution overhead. 

Though not addressed in this paper, we have also investigated performance 
problems in more complex composition scenarios. Preliminary results show that 
DSVE will be beneficial to use to discover optimal data flow in a non-homogeneous 
network with different communication speeds between the mediator nodes. 

An issue not addressed in our current work is compilation time of large dis- 
tributed queries. Our current experience shows that while mediator compositions 
of less than 10 mediators works reasonable with our framework, larger systems of 
distributed mediators require scalable and distributed compilation techniques. 
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Abstract. With the complexity of systems increasing, support centers are flooded 
with questions submitted by e-mail, by Web, or by phone. This paper describes 
eResponder, a system which provides an integrated solution for automatic re- 
sponses to user questions. eResponder stores question and answer pairs that have 
previously been asked. These pairs can be used to either provide an immediate 
response to user questions, or to assist customer service representatives in draft- 
ing new responses to similar questions or to yet unanswered questions. Users 
submit free text questions to the system via one unified interface. When a new 
question arrives, the system searches its databases for similar questions as well 
as for relevant answers and finds the most relevant Q&A pair based on both these 
measures. eResponder provides a relevance feedback mechanism and an answer 
summarizer to assist CSR’s in creating new responses. The results of an exper- 
iment conducted to evaluate the system performance show that the combination 
of independent question and answer scores yields high precision search results. 



1 Introduction 

With the complexity of systems increasing, and with user expectation for immediate 
assistance, support centers are flooded with a large number of questions submitted by e- 
mail, by Web, or by phone. Companies that attempt to answer all of these questions need 
to allocate substantial resources, in terms of customer service representatives (CSR). 
NationsBank, for example, learned just how daunting large quantities of email can be. 
In 1996, as it’s electronic banking clientele grew from 50,000 to 250,00, the number of 
messages soared from a few hundred to 20,000 a month. The following year, the bank 
had to hire about 100 people to cope with the external load [2]. 

A large number of questions submitted to call centers, turn out to be repetitive and 
address common problems that can easily be resolved and have been answered several 
times before. In order to reduce the effort required to answer new questions, a com- 
pany should be able to capitalize on previous work of its CSRs, which have already 
answered many similar questions before. The accumulated knowledge encapsulated in 
this collection of previous answers could thus be exploited for better customer support. 

A simple solution for this problem, used by many companies (e.g. Microsoft [1]), 
is to provide a Web interface to a collection of frequently asked questions and answers 
(FAQ). This collection can be searched and browsed by customers to locate answers to 
frequent problems which have been faced by many customers before, with no manual 
intervention of an expert, thus, reducing significantly the load on their call center. 
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In addition to company FAQ services, there are many Web sites which are used as 
forums for asking experts questions or for asking fellow users questions e.g., [3, 4]. 
These collections of questions and answers are usually stored in knowledge bases. A 
user with an unresolved problem may search these collections for previously asked 
questions of a similar nature. If she does not hnd a satisfactory answer, then she can 
post a new question to the community and a fellow community member will hopefully 
post a response. These knowledge bases are very large cooperative systems in which a 
geographically distributed community interested in common domains can assist others. 

There are some drawbacks to these solutions. Users need to submit a query that is 
almost identical to the question stored in the FAQ or forum in order to receive the proper 
answer. A search for a slightly different query, which describes the user’s problem in 
different terms, will probably fail. Moreover, if the user’s problem has not been handled 
before, most of these systems will retrieve non-relevant answers, leaving an unsatisfied 
customer. Finally, if you do not find an answer in the knowledge base, you most likely 
need to email your question to a CSR. From a user-centered point of view, it is desirable 
to deal with only one entry point. Users should submit their questions and either receive 
an immediate response if one exists, or get an answer from a CSR by email later. 

eResponder is a system that provides an integrated solution for automatic responses 
to user questions. The underlying idea is to store in a knowledge base question and 
answer pairs that have previously been asked. The past knowledge can then be used to 
either provide an immediate response to users questions, or to assist CSRs in drafting 
responses to yet unanswered questions. 

eResponder can function in two modes. In the online mode, queries are submitted 
via a Web page. In the offline mode, the question is submitted via email. In both cases, 
the system searches its databases for similar questions as well as for relevant answers 
to this question. From these questions and answers, a confidence level is computed. 
eResponder will follow one of the following paths based on the range of the confidence 
level: 

1 . If level is high, automatically return answer to user (in browser when online and by 
email when offline). 

2. If level is average, generate a draft answer based on similar questions and pass it to 
a CSR, who can edit it and email to the user. 

3. If level is low, pass the question to a qualified CSR, who can answer this question 
and insert it into the Q&A knowledge base for future use. 

The confidence level thresholds can be tuned upon request by the call center adminis- 
trator. 

eResponder is based on advanced information retrieval (IR) techniques for comput- 
ing similarity of new questions to previously asked ones based on full text descriptions 
as well as for computing the relevance of previous answers to this new question. The 
goal is to avoid previous questions whose answers are not relevant or perhaps locate 
previous relevant answers although the original question is not similar to the new one. 

The user’s query is specihed using free text. Query terms are stemmed and stop 
words are removed. The Q&A pairs with the most similar questions and most relevant 
answers are retrieved from the Q&A knowledge base. Each pair is assigned a confidence 
level, which reflects its relevance to the new question. 
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The CSR can employ a relevance feedback mechanism for query refinement and 
resubmit the query to the system. In addition, he can ask eResponder to create a draft 
response based on a few selected answers from a set of relevant pairs suggested by the 
system. The draft generator uses summarization techniques to identify the sentences 
which are most similar to the new question as well as the most significant sentences in 
the set of selected answers. The set of significant sentences can be used by the CSR to 
synthesize a reply to the user’s question. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents a sample session 
using eResponder. Section 3 describes the eResponder architecture. Section 4 provides 
some experimental results. Section 5 concludes the paper. 

2 eResponder Sample Session 

In this section we present a sample session using eResponder in online mode with a 
database of 90 Q&A pairs concerning the Mapuccino software developed at IBM re- 
search lab in Haifa. Figure 1 is a screen shot of the user interface for choosing a knowl- 
edge base and submitting a query. The user is asking how to print a map (created by 
Mapuccino). 
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Fig. 1. eResponder user interface 



In this case there are perfect matches to this query, and thus the system will return a 
list of solutions to consider as seen in Figure 2. The answers can be viewed by clicking 
on the relevant questions. If none of the answers are satisfactory, the user has an option 
to pass the query to a CSR by pressing the “Resubmit” button. 
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Fig. 2. The solutions returned by eResponder 



Assuming that the user is unsatisfied, or that there were no perfect responses, the 
token would now he passed to a CSR. Figure 3 is the CSR view of the query results. The 
10 top responses are presented with their associated question similarity (Q- similarity), 
answer relevance (A-relevance), and combined score (Total Score). The CSR could 
mark some of the questions as relevant or non-relevant using the left pane and resubmit 
the query by pressing the “Rehne” button. In this example, this is not necessary, as there 
are several good answers. There are in fact 3 answers with an A-relevance of 100, and 
the CSR selects these three as the basis of the draft. 

Note that the question in the third response chosen by the CSR is not very similar 
to the user’s question (Q-similarity of 57.5), however the answer is judged to be very 
relevant (A-score 100). The CSR has thus selected it to be included in the new response. 

Pressing the “Generate Draft” button, opens Netscape composer as seen in Figure 
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Fig. 3. The CSR view of the search results 



4. The subject line contains the text of the user’s new question. For each selected Q&A 
pair, first the overall score (confidence level) is displayed followed by fhe text of the 
original question and the answer. The terms that are common to the new question and 
the old question/answer are in bold face. Each sentence in the Q&A pair is either light 
gray, dark gray, or black according to its significance to the new question and to the 
answer. Light gray indicates that the sentence is not relevant, dark gray indicates that 
the sentence is somewhat relevant, and black indicates that the sentence is very relevant. 
The CSR can synthesize a new response by selecting the most significant sentences 
from the set of answers and tailoring it for the new question. 

Note that in this case all of the sentences in black in fact discuss printing the Ma- 
puccino map. In particular notice the answer to question 3. Even though the original 
question did not specifically ask about printing the map, the answer does include the 
proper instructions. Since eResponder evaluates the questions and answers separately it 
was able to find this answer and indicate this to the CSR for his consideration. 



3 eResponder Architecture 

eResponder is a Java-based system composed of the following components: 

1 . A validation tool that dynamically indexes question-answer pairs and incrementally 
adds them to one or more Q&A knowledge bases. 
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Fig. 4. Generate Draft page 



2. A highly precise search engine that compares newly received questions to existing 
ones (as stored in the system knowledge bases), and returns a list of most related 
Q&A pairs ranked by degree of confidence. 

3. A relevance feedback mechanism, which enables the CSR to provide feedback to 
the system by marking relevant and non-relevant Q&A responses. eResponder ap- 
plies query refinement to transform the original query into a new query that reflects 
the CSR feedback [6]. The refined question is then resubmitted to the system. 

4. A response draft generator, which assists in synthesizing a new answer from a given 
set of old relevant answers. The generator summarizes several answers marked as 
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relevant by the CSR by identifying the most significant sentences in each answer. 

Figure 5 describes the components of system architecture. In the following these basic 
components are described in more detail. 



.UrrinrcrrlDf 




Fig. 5. eResponder architecture 



3.1 Storage and Indexing 

The storage and indexing component receives a Q&A pair and stores it for future re- 
trieval in one or more Q&A knowledge bases. Each knowledge base contains a Q&A 
database, called Q&A dB, and two inverted indexes, one contains all of the question 
terms, while the other contains all of the answer terms. Each Q&A pair is associated 
with a unique identifier that is used as its key inside the Q&A dB. The unique identi- 
fier associated with the Q&A pair is used as the “filename” in the inverted indexes to 
identify the text of the associated question/answer. The Q&A database holds the Q&A 
pairs along with any additional information associated with these pairs such as a list of 
categories, a URL address of the answer, the date of submission, the email address of 
the submitter, etc. 

eResponder uses Juru, a Java search engine developed at IBM research lab in Haifa, 
for indexing and searching the knowledge bases. Juru extracts for each question or an- 
swer a canonical representation, called a profile, which consists of a vector of indexing 
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units of representative terms. The terms are stemmed and stop words are removed. Each 
knowledge base has its own stop word list of very frequent words to be filtered out from 
the text before storage. Juru indexes lemmatized words as well as lexical affinities, 
closely related terms frequently found in proximity to each other. It has been described 
elsewhere [5] how lexical affinities, when used as indexing units, improve precision of 
search results as compared to single words, especially in the context of IR systems. 

3.2 Retrieval 

The retrieval process treats new incoming questions as “free text queries” and retrieves 
a ranked list of the most relevant Q&A pairs from a set of predefined knowledge bases. 
Jura’s inverted indexes and retrieval mechanism are used to hnd the questions that are 
most similar to the new question as well as the answers that are most relevant to it. 

Unfortunately, there is no precise distinction between relevance and similarity in IR 
systems. While similarity among questions can be easily measured, it is not clear how 
to evaluate the relevance of answers to the query. In the current version, eResponder 
does not distinguish between relevance and similarity measures. The relevance of the 
answer is simply modeled by its similarity to the question. 

eResponder first creates a profile for the new question using the same process used 
in the indexing process, and computes a textual similarity score for each question and 
each answer in the knowledge base with respect to this profile. Each term in the profile 
is associated with a weight w, computed by a formula as follows: 

Wi = tfi ■ log( — ) 

Wi 

where tf^ is the frequency of term i in the profile, and pr ^ is the probability of term i 
in the entire knowledge base. 

The confidence of any question and answer is determined by measuring the cosine 
of the angel between the profile of the new question and the corresponding profile of 
the question or answer, respectively. The overall confidence value for the Q&A pair is 
a weighted linear combination of these two scores. 

The result of the retrieval procedure is a ranked list of Q&A pairs. However, the 
order provided by ranking of results is insufficient for eResponder. Rather, an absolute 
measure which conveys the quality of the pair is necessary. To solve this, each Q&A 
pair is independently scored according to its similarity to the user’s question. Jura’s 
score is normalized by eResponder to a number between zero and 100. The zero value 
is assigned to absolutely non-relevant text (a question or an answer with no common 
terms with the query), while a score of 100 is assigned to a text that is identical to the 
query. 

3.3 Relevance feedback 

The user’s query may often not be specific enough to enable retrieval of highly rele- 
vant answers, especially when the question is submitted via a form where users tend to 
type very little. Moreover, natural language ambiguity often causes people to describe 
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concepts in their questions in a different manner than others have described the same 
concepts in their questions or answers. Therefore, in some cases, the Q&A pairs, which 
were identified by the system as most relevant, may not be judged as such by the CSR. 

In eResponder the CSR has the option to refine the original question iteratively by 
marking some retrieved Q&A pairs as relevant or non-relevant. The original question 
is then modified by adding terms characterizing the relevant documents and subtract- 
ing terms characterizing the non-relevant documents. In addition, the weights of the 
query terms are modified to reflect their relative importance in the matching between 
the refined query and the marked documents. The refined query is resubmitted to the 
system. 



3.4 Automatic Draft Generator 



If there are no Q&A pairs with high enough scores, or if the user did not find a suitable 
response, then eResponder constructs a draft response which is to be edited by the CSR. 
The CSR first marks the most significant Q&A pairs for the new question. Next, eRe- 
sponder estimates the significance of each sentence in these answers. Each sentence is 
assigned two scores. This first score indicates the relevance of this sentence to the prob- 
lem (a similarity score between the sentence and the query). The second score indicates 
the relative significance of this sentence in the set of sentences in the marked answers. 
Using these scores eResponder indicates to the CSR which sentences are recommended 
for inclusion/exclusion in the response to the new question using different gray levels 
(see Figure 4). eResponder also highlights the original question terms in the retrieved 
questions and answers. This also assists the CSR in selecting the sentences to include 
in the new answer. 

We compute the two sentence scores based on methods described in [7]. 



1. Similarity to the new question. The similarity between sentence s and query q is 
measured using a vector space model similarity function. 



SQ(s,q) = 



wj, 

M 



,Wi 



where Wij = tfij • log{jj^), tfij is the term frequency of term i in sentence j, 
tfi,c, is the term frequency of term i in the corpus C, N is the number of terms in 
the corpus, and M is the number of terms in sentence s. 

2. The internal weight of the sentence. The idea here is that sentences that contain 
terms that appear frequently within the entire set of selected answers are consid- 
ered the most significant. The score of sentence s in answer a in answer set A is 
computed as follows: 

where Wi = ■ tfi,a ■ tfi,A ■ log(^) 

tfi^s and tfi^a is the term frequency of term i in sentence s and answer a, respec- 
tively. tfi^A is the average term frequency of i in the set of selected answers A. If 
a term appears in only one sentence, then its weight is set to zero. The weight of 
lexical affinities is boosted in order to increase their significance in the sentence 



score. 
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4 System Evaluation 

In order to evaluate eResponder, it is necessary to have some benchmark for such sys- 
tems. One option is the TREC question answering benchmark [9], which provides a set 
of fixed questions and the set of documents which best answer these questions. In this 
model, however, the questions are not part of the corpus of documents, and thus it is not 
suitable for a system that stores both questions and answers such as eResponder. 

We are not aware of any existing benchmark for Q&A pairs. We thus used a set 
of Q&A pairs available on the NSF Ask a Scientist or Engineer Web site [3]. This 
is a collection of questions which youngsters have asked scientists along with their 
responses. The questions cover many areas of science including biology, chemistry, 
earth science and more. The Web site provides a search engine to search the Q&A 
database. 

We downloaded the Q&A pairs from the NSF site and inserted them into the eRe- 
sponder system. We compared the results of searching for the same information using 
the NSF search engine and eResponder. We submitted 30 queries to both systems and 
counted the number of relevant answers returned by each. Table 1 shows some exam- 
ples of the questions submitted. We compared the number of relevant Q&A pairs which 



What happens to your body when you dream? 

How do scientists clone animals? 

How does the whale use its blubber? 

How many trees are chopped down a year to make paper? 



Table 1. Some of the questions submitted to eResponder and NSF Ask a Scientist. 



appeared in the first 3 responses (top@3), the first 5 responses (top@5), and the first 10 
responses (top @10). Figure 6 shows the comparison of these parameters computed for 
the two systems. 

The results show that eResponder is much more precise than the search engine 
used by the NSF site. When the query was almost identical to a question stored in the 
database, both systems had no problem locating the relevant Q&A pair. However, for 
free text queries, eResponder functioned much better. This can be attributed to several 
reasons. First, eResponder uses IR techniques for search which include term weights, 
lexical affinities, and an advanced ranking algorithm. On the other hand, the NSF site’s 
search engine seems to be based on Boolean search techniques. Although the questions 
where submitted in free text form, we tried our best to translate them to comparable 
Boolean queries. The second reason for eResponder’s success is the fact that we index 
and search the questions and answers independently of each other while the NSF engine 
seems to store the text of the Q&A pair as one indexing unit. Since the questions are 
usually much shorter than the answers, the NSF engine seemed to diverge into Q&A 
pairs that happened to contain the search terms in the text of the answer, although this 
was not the real topic of the question. 
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Fig. 6. The precision of eResponder and Ask a Scientist averaged over the same 30 questions 



eResponder’s method of computing the question similarity and the answer rele- 
vance as two separate scores and then combining them, contributes significantly to its 
high precision. The following example highlights this feature. For the question “what 
is photosynthesis?” eResponder returns the results shown in Table 2. Even though none 



Similar Questions 


Q-similarity 


A-relevance 


Total Score 


Why are the leaves green? 


0 


100 


50 


Why is chlorophyll green? 


0 


91.2 


45.6 


What do trees use that we breathe out? 


0 


91.1 


45.6 



Table 2. eResponder results for the question: “what is photosynthesis?”' 



of the questions in the database have common terms with the new question, the system 
found three relevant Q&A pairs by looking at the answers. The total score is a linear 
combination of the Q-similarity and the A-relevance. The system administrator can set 
the weights based on the nature of the Q&A knowledge base. In FAQ hies, the question 
is usually a manually crafted title for the answer, and should thus receive a high weight. 
On the other hand, in collections of “real” questions and answers, the answer is usually 
as important as the question and the two should be assigned equal weights. 

5 Concluding Remarks 

eResponder, a system which provides an integrated solution for automatic responses 
to user questions, has been presented. eResponder stores in a Q&A knowledge base 
question and answer pairs that have previously been asked. These pairs are used to hnd 
the most relevant answers to a new question and either provide an immediate automatic 
response to user questions, or assist customer service representatives in drafting new 
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responses to similar questions or to yet unanswered questions. eResponder also provides 
a relevance feedback mechanism and an answer summarizer to assist CSR’s in creating 
new responses. 

In the current version, eResponder does not distinguish between question similarity 
and answer relevance. The same measure is used to compute both, however they are 
each computed separately. We have already seen that even this distinction is beneficial 
and improves precision. Using a different measure to compute relevance may improve 
precision even further. This study is left for further research. 

eResponder can use several knowledge bases of Q&A pairs. In order to work with 
eResponder effectively in this case, a new question must first be assigned to one or more 
domains using a categorization tool. eResponder will then use one or more domain 
specific knowledge bases in order to craft the response. The question categorization 
tool we intend to use is another IBM product [8] and is outside the scope of this paper. 
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Abstract. There is a need for systems being able to capture the dy- 
namic aspect of the web information by notifying users of interesting 
events. Content-based publish/subscribe systems are an emerging type 
of publish/subscribe systems where events are filtered according to their 
attribute values, using filtering criteria defined by the subscribers, and 
then sent to the interested subscribers. Compared to traditional pub- 
lish/subscribe systems, content-based systems offer more subscription 
expressiveness. The cost of this gain in expressiveness is an increase 
in the complexity of the matching process: the more sophisticated the 
constructs, the more complex the matching process. In this paper, we 
present an efficient and scalable solution to the matching problem. We 
also present a semi-structured event model which is well suited for the 
information published on the Web, and flexible enough to support easy 
integration of publishers. 



1 Introduction 

It is widely accepted that the majority of human information will be on the 
Web in ten years. As pointed out in [4], besides systems for searching, querying 
and retrieving information from the Web, there is a need for systems being able 
to capture the dynamic aspect of the web information by notifying users of 
interesting events. This functionality is crucial for web users (or applications) 
who want to exploit highly dynamic web information such as stock markets 
updates or auctions. A tool that implements this functionality must be scalable 
and efficient. Indeed, it should manage millions of user demands for notifications 
(i.e. subscriptions); It should handle high rates of events (several millions per 
day) and notify the interested users in a short delay. In addition, it should provide 
a simple and expressive subscription interface and efficiently cope with high 
volatility of web user demands (new subscriptions, new users and cancellations). 
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Finally, it should facilitate integration of similar kinds of information issued by 
different publishers (e.g. new auctions coming from distinct auction sites). 

The classical approach for query subscription is a mediator system where 
queries are periodically evaluated against static data. This static approach does 
not scale for high rate of events and a large number of volatile subscriptions, 
since it requires the storage of large event histories between two successive com- 
putations and requires repeated complex multi-query optimization. In this paper 
we propose a different approach where events are processed on-the-fly to discover 
matching subscriptions. Our main contributions are: 

— A LDAP-like event model which is well suited for the information published 
on the Web, and flexible enough to support easy integration of publishers. 

— A subscription language which is designed to be simple while supporting the 
most usual queries on event notifications. 

— Efficient main memory matching algorithms for processing events in real 
time which can handle a large number of volatile subscriptions and support 
high event rates. 

— We provide an experimental performance analysis of the algorithms using 
our “Le Subscribe” prototype[12]. Le Subscribe is a pub/sub system that 
permits publication and subscription on the web. 

Apart this introduction the paper is structured as follows. In Section 2 we 
present our data model. Section 3 describes the algorithms for processing events. 
We provide experimental results and an analysis of the performances of these 
algorithms in Section 4. Finally, related work and conclusions are presented in 
Section 5. 

2 Pub/sub system data model 

In this section we present a data model for content-based pub/sub systems in 
a web context. This model, which is used in our prototype Le Subscribe, is 
in the spirit of the LDAP [8] data model. It consists of a set of attributes, 
and a set of event types. Each attribute has a domain that may be numeric, 
string, enumerated or hierarchical. The hierarchical domain is specific to our 
model: it is an enumerated domain where the elements are organized according 
to a hierarchy. Hierarchical domains are useful to depict categories and sub- 
categories. For example, a hierarchical domain ranging over furniture categories 
can be organized in bedroom, dining room, outdoor categories and sub-categories 
like table, chair, • • •. An attribute A can be multivalued or single valued. In the 
former case, a value for A is a subset of the domain of A, while it is an element 
of the domain of A in the late case. An event type is always associated with a 
set of attributes each of them being either mandatory or optional. For example, 
a new auction item of type antiques is described by three mandatory attributes 
price, period and quantity. An item of type furniture can be described using 
three mandatory attributes: Attributes price and quantity are in common with 
the antiques event type; Attribute furniture category has a hierarchical domain 
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ranging over furniture categories. Furniture description could be enriched with 
the optional attribute material. 

An event instance can be associated with several event types. It is defined 
by a set of (attribute, set of values) pairs. Among these pairs there is always 
a pair of the form {event type, T) where event type is a distinguished attribute 
and T is a set of event types. An event instance definition has to include a 
non-empty set of values for each attribute that is a mandatory attribute of at 
least one event type in T, values for other attributes are optional. Let us point 
out that our model permits publishers to present a given event from several 
points of view by associating several event types with this event. For example, 
using event types antiques and furniture, a publisher can present a table of the 
Louis XVI period as furniture, as antique or as both. In the last case the event 
instance definition will associate two event types {antiques and furniture) to 
the distinguished attribute and will provide values for attributes price, quantity, 
period and furniture category, plus possibly for attribute material. Each event 
instance e published in the system is always automatically enriched with a pair 
of the form {att set, A) where att set is a distinguished attribute and A is the 
set of attribute names appearing in e. For example a published event of the form 
[{(event type, {antiques, furniture}), (price, 200), (period, Louis XV), (furni- 
ture category, table), (material, {rose-wood, marble}] is enriched with the pair 
{att set, { event type, price, period, furniture category, material}) The implicit 
attribute att set permits subscribers to express filters over the event schema. 



2.1 Subscription language 

A subscription is defined as a conjunction of predicates of the form X0y, where 
V is an attribute name, j/ is an element belonging to the domain of X and 0 is 
an operator provided by the language. The language supports arithmetic com- 
parison operators plus two specific operators kind of and contains. For semantics 
reasons it is not possible to associate any attribute with any operator. The opera- 
tor kind of is used if the attribute is single valued and its domain is hierarchical. 
Comparison operators can be used only in predicates involving single valued 
attributes. Finally, the operator contains is used in predicates involving multi- 
valued attributes. The semantics of the predicates is as follows. Let p = A0y be 
a predicate, and v a valuation of attribute A. When 0 represents a comparison 
operator, the value of p[u] is computed by comparing v and y wrt 0. When 0 
represents the kind of operator, p[v] has the value true if v is located under y in 
the hierarchy defined by the domain of A, and otherwise p[v] has the value false. 
Finally, if 0 represents the contains operator, p[v\ has the value true iff ?/ is an 
element of v. For example, [(event type contains antiques); ( furniture category 
kind of dining table); (att set contains material)] describes a subscription for all 
the events that concern any antique belonging to any sub-category of dining 
tables and include information over material. 

An event instance e matches a subscription s if e provides a binding for 
every attribute occurring in s and all predicates of s are true with respect to 
this binding. A subscription is satisfied by any matching event instance. 
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3 Main Memory Matching algorithms 

The matching problem can be formulated as the following question: Given an 
event e and a set S of subscriptions which are the subscriptions of S satisfied by 
e? We call matching algorithm an algorithm that intends to solve this problem. 

With the emergence of computers having very large random access mem- 
ory, more and more algorithms will run in main memory without any access to 
secondary memory. As pointed out by [13] the increasing size of the RAM has 
important consequences on the behavior of the algorithms whose performance 
are strongly dependent on the processor cache behavior. Processor cache memo- 
ries are small fast static RAM memories which hold data that were recently 
referenced by running programs. Inside a cache memory, memory references 
can be proceeded at processor speed. References that are not satisfied by the 
cache, called misses, require the fetch of the corresponding cache block from the 
main memory at a much higher cost (several magnitude order) . So cache misses 
severely impede the program performances. In order to cope with cache misses 
penalties, algorithms have to be aware of temporal and spatial locality. Spatial 
locality is reached when data that are used consecutively by the algorithm are 
placed in consecutive memory addresses. Temporal locality is reached when the 
same data is manipulated in consecutive instructions. 

In this section we propose matching algorithms which are specifically de- 
signed to be cache conscious. A lot of matching algorithms have been proposed 
in the literature [7,5,1,14]. Nevertheless, to our knowledge, none of them is 
aware of the cache behavior. 

3.1 Algorithm overview 

In what follows we suppose a high predicate redundancy: The number of 
predicates is small compared to the number of conditions occurring in the sub- 
scriptions. Given a set S of subscriptions, a set P of predicates occurring in S, 
a high predicate redundancy indicates that on the average each predicate of P 
occurs in a large number of subscriptions of S. The predicate redundancy ranges 
from 1 to where | P \ denotes the cardinality of P. The maximal value 

is reached when S consists in all the possible combinations of the predicates of 
P. In particular, a number of subscriptions very large compared to the size of 
attribute domains incurs in a high predicate redundancy. This assumption is re- 
alistic in the web context where many enumerated values are manipulated (e.g., 
categories, names, locations). 

Given an event e and a set of subscriptions S, a naive solution for computing 
the subscriptions of S matching e consists of testing all subscriptions one-by- 
one against e. In the worst case, the time complexity of such an algorithm is 
predicates of s )Cp), where Cp represents the cost of matching one 
predicate. This solution has several drawbacks. First there is a high redundancy 
in the evaluation of predicates (the same predicate can be evaluated as many 
times as it appears in the set of subscriptions). Second, the interdependency 
between predicates is not considered, leading to useless predicate testing (e.g. 
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input: 

an event instance e = (yli,Fi), {An,Vn) 

Body: 

MatchingPreds := 0; 
for each attribute Ai in e { 

let Fi denote the set of predicate families having Ai as attribute 
for each family F- in F, { 
for each value v in Vi { 

MatchingPreds < — MatchingPreds + Ff .search{v) }}} 
return MatchingPreds-, 

Fig. 1. The predicate matching algorithm. 



if e satisfies predicate (price, <, 10), no test is needed to conclude that e also 
satisfies predicate (price, <, 20) ). Finally, the locality of comparison instructions 
is very poor since a same predicate can appear in non-consecutive subscriptions. 

To cope with these problems we propose algorithms running in two steps. The 
first step computes the predicates satisfied by the incoming event. The second 
step computes the matching subscriptions using the result of the first step. 



3.2 Algorithm for predicate matching 

Given a set S of subscriptions and the set P of predicates occurring in these 
subscriptions, the predicate matching algorithm uses a set of indexes over P in 
order to check in one step all the related predicates. More precisely, the predicates 
are logically grouped by predicate family puting together predicates having the 
same attribute and the same comparison operator. For example, suppose that S 
consists of three subscriptions si = [{price = 20), (quantity > 10)], S2 = [(price 
< IS), (quantity = 10)] S3 = [(price < 12)] then there are four families: (price =), 
(price <), (quantity >), and (quantity =). Fast access to the predicates belonging 
to a given family is achieved by using an index where the key values are the values 
used in the predicates belonging to the family. The nature of the indexes depends 
on the families. For example hashing provides fast access to equality predicates, 
but it is not usable for nonequality predicates. A lot of indexing techniques 
have been proposed in past years: binary search trees, T-trees, B+-trees, IBS- 
trees, KD-trees, and more recently a cache sensitive indexing technique, called 
CCS-tree[13], which is designed to cope with the cache behavior problem. In 
what concerns contains predicates, the techniques for equality predicates can 
be used, testing successively every value of the multivalued attribute. Kind of 
predicates require to design specific indexes (for example tree structures plus 
hash tables for accessing the elements). Our predicate matching algorithm is 
able to support any indexing technique, and it is possible to use two different 
techniques for two different families. In the current implementation we use an 
unique indexing technique. An index over a family F consists of an array of 
pairs <value, predicate identifier > sorted by values, so a look-up incurs a binary 
search in the index. 
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inputs : 

nb cond\\: nb cond[] is vector of integer of size | S \ 
pred to sti6s[]: is an association table of size | P \ 

MatchingPreds\\: output of predicate matching algorithm 
body: 

1 matched <— {} 

2 hitcount t— | 5 | #0 

3 foreach p € MatchingPreds 

4 foreach s S pred to su6s[p] 

5 hitcount[s] <— hitcount[s] + 1 

6 for i = 1 to I 5 I 

7 if hitcount[s] == nb cond[8\ then matched t— matched U {«} endif 

8 return matched 

Fig. 2. The counting algorithm. 



Our algorithm for predicate matching is described in Figure 1. It consid- 
ers successively the attributes A\, An- For each attribute Ai and for each 
predicate family F( having Ai as attribute it performs one look-up of the corre- 
sponding index to find the matching predicate positions. Then it cumulates 
these positions (if any) in the MatchingPreds variable together with positions 
found in previous steps. So the per event instance cost of the algorithm is given 
by: (7(e) = I I searchij) where | e | represents the number of 

attributes in event instance e, F) and V) represent respectively the set of pred- 
icate families and the set of values which are associated with the i*^ attribute 
in e, and searchij denotes the cost for a look-up in index If (i.e. the cost for 
computing what predicates belonging to the family of Fi match a given value 
of ylj). In our implementation, searchij represents the cost of a binary search in 
a sorted array, i.e. searchij = log{n) A 1 where n represents the cardinality of 
family F/. 



3.3 Algorithms for subscription matching 

Counting algorithm This algorithm is given in Figure 2. The algorithm uses 
the following global knowledge: S, P, pred to subs, nb cond. F is a vector of 
predicates. 5 is a vector of subscriptions, pred to subs is a vector giving the cor- 
respondence between predicates and the subscriptions. This vector has one entry 
per predicate in P. The entry for predicate p gives the subscriptions containing 
p in the form of a list of entries over S. Finally, nb cond is a vector having one 
entry per subscription of S, the entry for subscription s gives the number of 
predicates occurring in s. The algorithm takes as input MatchingPreds, the 
list of satisfied predicates computed by the predicate matching algorithm. It 
computes in variable matched the set of matching subscriptions. To do that the 
algorithm first examines each satisfied predicate in MatchingPreds and incre- 
ments by one the number of satisfied predicates of each subscription associated 
to it. Finally it selects the subscriptions which have all their conditions satisfied. 
The complexity of this algorithm is OiCaddPsatNp A Ccomp{\ S |)), where Cadd 
represents the cost of an addition, P^at is the number of satisfied predicates by 
the event and Np is the average number of predicates satisfied per subscription. 
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Ccomp represents the cost of a comparison and S is the set of subscriptions to 
match. 

Propagation algorithm The counting algorithm is simple to implement neverthe- 
less it performs useless work. Indeed, subscriptions are systematically considered 
even when some of their predicates are not satisfied. The goal of the propagation 
algorithm is to limit the number of subscriptions that have to be verified. The 
idea is as follows. The algorithm runs in two steps. The first step permits to elim- 
inate a large number of subscriptions, the second step performs the matching 
solely over the remaining subscriptions. To do that the subscriptions are grouped 
in clusters in a such a way that for each cluster, C, (1) there exists a predicate, 
called the characteristic predicate of (7, which is the most selective predicate of 
every subscription occurring in C, and (2) besides p all the subscriptions in C 
have the same number of predicates, this number is called the size of C. 

The data structure for clusters is given in Figure 3. The main list contains 
the references to each cluster. A cluster c„ associated to subscriptions of length 
n -I- 1 is defined by: a vector of subscription identifiers and n vectors vi,--- ,Vn 

having the same length as Vg and where an element of the form Vi\j\ contains the 
predicate identifier associated to the i + 1*^ condition of subscription Ug[j]. Thus 
vector v\ contains the second most selective conditions of each subscription (the 
most selective conditions are used in the first step of the propagation algorithm). 
Vector Vn contains the less selective conditions. 

During the elimination step, the algorithm takes as input MatchingPreds the 
set of satisfied predicates computed by the predicate matching algorithm, and 
builds a vector, named preds bitmap, having one entry per predicate and indi- 
cating for each if the predicate is (or is not) satisfied. Then it uses an association 
table between the predicates and the clusters which gives for each predicate p 
the set of clusters having p as characteristic predicate. The result of this step 
is a set of clusters. Only subscriptions contained in selected clusters have to be 
verified. This done during the second step. 

Selected clusters are verified one at a time using the algorithm for cluster 
propagation shown in Figure 4. The algorithm iteratively processes each vector 
Vi- At step i, the algorithm considers vector Vi and the set of subscriptions whose 
conditions contained in the previous vectors are verified. Then, the algorithm 
checks all the conditions in Vi that are associated to these subscriptions and 
eliminates the subscriptions whose condition is evaluated to false and propagates 
the reduced set to the next vector. 
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Cluster propagation 
inputs 

MatchingPreds: output of predicate matching algorithm 
c = {vs,vi, ■ ■ ■ ,Vn)- a, cluster of subscriptions of size n 
preds bitmap: bitmap containing | P \ bits, preds bitmap\p] = 1 
if predicate p is verified 0 otherwise 
initialmatch: indices of selected subscriptions in Vs 
body: 

1 match t— initialmatch 

2 for i = 1 to n { 

3 new t— 0 

4 foreach j 6 match { 

5 if preds bitmap[vi[j]] then new t— new U j } 

6 match t— new } 

7 matched t— Vs [match] 

8 return matched 

Fig. 4. Cluster propagation 



The algorithm’s cost is {C check + Cutw)Psat + Eces(c) CutRSv{c,i) 

where Pgat is the number of satisfied predicates, Ccheck is the cost of checking 
if a predicate is a characteristic predicate of a cluster, Cbuw is the cost of 
setting a bitmap item to 1, S{C) is the set of selected clusters, sv{c,i) is the 
number of subscriptions in cluster c that are still verified at step i of the Cluster 
propagation algorithm and CutR is the cost of checking if a bitmap item is 
equal to 1. The propagation algorithm ensures a good cache locality for two 
reasons; First the cluster data structure permits to group together subscriptions 
(and thus predicates to be verified) that have a high probability to match on 
the same event. Second, the propagation strategy permits to access only cache 
blocks that contains predicates of subscriptions selected at the previous steps. 

4 Experimental results 

In this section we evaluate the performance of both the counting and propaga- 
tion algorithms described in Section 3. We implemented these algorithms in our 
prototype and run experiments under various simulated workloads. Our experi- 
mental results show that both algorithms are able to handle a large number of 
subscriptions (several millions). Our experiments also show that the propagation 
algorithm outperforms the counting algorithm in all situations and takes more 
advantage of the existence of selective predicates. 

Experimental Setup: We ran our experiments on a single-CPU Pentium worksta- 
tion with a i686 CPU at 500MHz and 1GB RAM having Linux as its operating 
system. Table 1 summarizes the workload parameters and their values for the 
experiments. In our workloads, all attributes have the same domain size (U) and 
all values in their domain have the same probability to appear (1/U). Moreover, 
each event published to the system have the same number (A) of attributes. 
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Generated subscriptions are described by the number of predicates (NP) they 
contain. Among these predicates, EQ predicates are equality predicates and 
NEQ are nonequality predicates. EQ and NEQ predicate are generated by as 
follows. Each predicate is associated to a distinct attribute and its value is chosen 
randomly over the attribute’s domain using a uniform probability. 



Name 

S 

A 

V 

NP 

EQ 

NEQ 



Description 
number of subscriptions 
number of attributes per event 
number of possible values per attribute 
number of predicates per subscription 
number of equality predicates per subscription 
number of nonequality predicates per subscription 



Range 

15000 to 3000000 
1 to 16 
10 to 200 
1 to 16 
0 to 16 
0 to 16 



Table 1. Parameters definition and range values. 



In our prototype, the matching module offers a Java interface. This interface 
receives events as Java objects and then translates them into a C structure that 
is submitted to the matching algorithm coded in K[10]^. The identifiers of the 
matching subscriptions returned by the K program are then translated to Java 
objects. In our experiments both Java and K processes are running on the same 
machine. In our experiments we measured the total time of execution of hoth 
Java and K programs that includes communication between the Java and C 
processes. 

Experimental Results: Experiments results are showed in Figure 5. In this Figure 
response time are given using a logarithmic scale. We first study the algorithm 
performance when subscriptions consist only of equality predicates {NP = EQ). 
Figure 5(a) shows the execution time of the matching algorithms when the num- 
ber of subscriptions S varies and EQ, NP and V are respectively set to 4,4 and 
35. Both algorithms show a linear dependency on S, and the propagation algo- 
rithm shows the best performance. For 15000 subscriptions, the propagation and 
counting algorithms are, respectively, able to process 2254 and 621 events per 
second. For one million (three millions) of subscriptions propagation algorithm 
can match 391 (117) events per second and the counting algorithm matches 
7 (2) events per second. In this figure we also show the execution time of a 
third algorithm, designated as no-propagation. This algorithm first determines 
the predicates that are matched by the event. Next, it selects the subscriptions 
whose most selective predicate is verified by the event and verifies the remain- 
ing predicates of each of these subscriptions by consulting the predicate bitmap 
table. The propagation algorithm and the no-propagation algorithm perform a 
similar number of comparisons. However, the performance gap between the two 
algorithms increases with S. One explanation is the number of cache misses that 
are avoided by the propagation algorithm. Indeed as explained in the previ- 

^ The K language permits the implementation of very efficient C programs. 
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(a): NP=EQ=4,V=35,S is varying (b) S = 500K,NP=EQ=4, V is varying 





(c): V=35,S=500K ,N P is varying (d) V=35,S=500K ,NP=8,EQ is varying 

Fig. 5. matching time per event (logarithmic scale) 



ous section, the propagation algorithm avoids cache misses by increasing spatial 
locality. 

In Figure 5(b) we measure the execution time when V is varying. EQ, NP 
and S and are respectively set to 4, 4, and 500000. Both algorithms are sensitive 
to this parameter, improving their execution time when V increases. For the 
counting algorithm, the total number of predicates matched by a given event 
decreases with V since the average number of subscriptions per predicate also 
decreases with V. However, the final number of comparisons made to determine 
the matched subscriptions remains constant. On the other hand, the propaga- 
tion algorithm reduces the number of comparisons. Indeed, as V increases, the 
predicates become more selective and fewer subscriptions have to be considered 
in each step. This explain why the comparison algorithm is more sensitive to V. 

In Figure 5(c) we measure the execution time when the number of subscrip- 
tion’s predicates NP is varying. S and V are respectively set to 35 and 500000. 
Both algorithms are sensitive to NP. The cost of the counting algorithm increases 
linearly with the number of predicates since the average number of matched pred- 
icates per subscription increases linearly with NP. The execution time of the 
propagation algorithm also increases with NP since the size of each selected sub- 
scription cluster to verify in the second step of the cluster propagation algorithm 
is equal to NP. 
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Finally in Figure 5(d) we study the impact of having inequality predicates. 
In this experiment, the number of predicates per subscription is fixed {NP = 
8), and the number of equality (EQ) and nonequality (NEQ) predicates per 
subscription respectively respectively vary from 0 to 8 and from 8 to 0. The other 
parameters, V and S are respectively set to 35 and 500000. As EQ increases, the 
performance of both algorithms improves (the propagation algorithms improves 
slightly), since the equality predicates are more selective than the nonequality 
predicates. Figure 5(d) shows that the counting algorithm is more sensitive to 
the number of nonequality predicates per subscription than the propagation 
algorithm. Indeed, when the number of nonequality predicates per subscription 
is high, there is a high probability for a subscription to have very selective 
nonequality predicates. Since the propagation algorithm takes strong advantage 
of the existence of at least one selective predicate, the impact of nonequality 
predicates is negligible as soon as subscriptions contains one equality predicate. 



5 Related work and conclusions 



To our knowledge we made the first proposal for using an event notification 
(or publish/subscribe) service on the web to deal with highly dynamic Web 
information. A lot of event notification services have been already developed 
as middleware for gluing together distributed applications or systems. These 
systems differentiate from each other by their filtering capabilities, the efficiency 
of their matching algorithm and additional features like QoS guarantees^. 

There are two kinds of publish/subscribe systems: subject-based and content- 
based. In subject-based systems, events are classified by groups and can be fil- 
tered only according to their group. Examples of such systems are OrbixTalk[9] 
and TIB/Rendezvous[3]. Content-based systems are an emerging type of pub/sub 
system where events are filtered according to their attribute values. Le Sub- 
scribe is a content-based system. We can cite other content-based systems, like 
Gryphon[2], NEONet[ll], or READY[6] and publish/subscribe mechanisms inte- 
grated in commercial DBMS products like Oracle8i, SQL Server 7.0, or Sybase. 
Compared to subject-based systems, content-based systems offer more subscrip- 
tion expressiveness. The cost of this gain in expressiveness is an increase in the 
complexity of the matching process: the more sophisticated the constructs, the 
more complex the matching process. This complexity combined with a large num- 
ber of subscriptions may severely degrade the matching efficiency. So, systems 
devoted to support a large number of subscriptions as our system does, have to 
face a tradeoff between the subscription language sophistication and matching 
efficiency. In our system we designed an expressive language that lends itself to 
very efficient matching. 

The subscription languages of Gryphon and NEONet are quite similar to our 
language. Their matching algorithm do not exploit predicate redundancy nor de- 
pendencies (as Le Subscribe does). The READY system[6] has a more expressive 

^ In Le Subscribe we do not consider these additional features. 
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subscription language supporting grouping constructs, compound event match- 
ing and event aggregation. Its matching algorithm uses only local optimizations 
unlike Le Subscribe which intensively exploits global optimization opportuni- 
ties and predicate redundancy. Commercial DBMS products use SQL as their 
subscription language, and these products are designed for contexts where the 
number of subscriptions is relatively small, as might occur in the context of 
enterprise application integration. 

Hanson et al proposes a matching algorithm in [7]. During a pre-processing 
phase, the algorithm chooses the most selective predicate for each subscription 
and places it in an index (IBS tree) associated with the predicate’s attribute. 
During the processing of an event, the algorithm first computes the set of sub- 
scriptions whose most selective predicate is verified and then checks the remain- 
ing predicates of each selected subscription in a naive way. Our propagation 
algorithm optimizes this second step by using a bitmap of predicates and a 
propagation strategy. 
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Abstract. The ability of retrieving and installing software in an easy 
and efficient way confers competitive advantage on computer users in 
general, and even more especially on mobile computer users. In this pa- 
per we present a software retrieval service that allows mobile users to 
select, retrieve and install software anywhere and at any time. This ser- 
vice makes use of agents that allow 1) a browsing of a software ontology 
automatically customized to different kind of users and user computers; 
2) an efficient retrieval of the selected software; and 3) an automatic 
update of the available software ontology. A software obtaining process 
based on agents, that manage semantic descriptions of available software, 
presents a qualitative advance with respect to existing solutions where 
users must know the location and access method of various remote soft- 
ware repositories. 



1 Introduction 

One of the most frequent tasks of computer users is to obtain new software, in 
order to improve the capabilities of their computers. Different kinds of users need 
different kinds of software. Nowadays a common procedure to obtain software 
is to visit some of the several websites that contain freeware, shareware and 
demos (such as Tucows [11], CNET Shareware.com [2], CNET Download.com 
[3]), games (such as Games Domain [1] and CNET Gamescenter.com[4j), java- 
related software (like Gamelan [5]) or many others. However, that procedure 
presents problems for many users because they must: 

1. Know the different programs that fulfil their needs. Not only their names but 
also where to find them in the vast Web space. Web sites are moved and 
re-designed which makes that links and bookmarks become obsolete very 
frequently 

2. Know the features of their computers, in order to select the most appropriate 
version for their computers. This task implies having technical knowledge, 
among other things, about her/his system (CPU, OS and version, free disk 
space available, RAM memory, etc.) and the software installed previously 
(to request a full version or just an update). 

* This work has been supported by CICYT ( Comision Interministerial de Ciencia y 
Tecnologia, Spain [TIC97-0962]), MoviStar (a Spanish cellular phone company) and 
the University of the Basque Country. 
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3. Be aware of new software and/or new releases of software of interest. Although 
few commercial programs currently alert about new releases, users need to 
keep an eye on the Web, or on other repositories, if they want to be informed 
about new software that could be of their interest. 

Previous problems become even more important when users work with mobile 
computers using a wireless network media. Time expended in looking for the 
software, retrieving and installing it should be minimized as much as possible, 
in order to reduce communication cost and power consumed. 

In this paper we present an alternative procedure: a Software Retrieval Ser- 
vice, based on the use of an ontology and the agent technology, that allows users 
to find, retrieve and install software in an easy and efficient way. Easy, because 
with the help of intelligent agents, users can browse the ontology that describes 
semantically the content of a set of data sources containing pieces of software, 
and so they can select from it the software (the service makes transparent for the 
users the location and access method of various remote software repositories); 
and efficient, because agents take care of reducing the wireless communication 
cost. 

Concerning related work, to our knowledge, agents have not been widely used 
for software retrieval. In [6] they explain a mechanism to update several remote 
clients connected to a server taking advantage of mobile agents capability to deal 
with disconnections. However this work is more related to push technology than 
to services created to assist users in the task of updating the software on their 
computers. 

In the rest of the paper, we present in Sect. 2 the cost model of software 
retrieval services based on webpages navigation. In Sect. 3 we explain the cost 
model of our proposal and present a comparison between the two approaches. A 
description of the different agents involved in the Software Retrieval Service is 
included in Sect. 4. Two of them, Alfred and the Browser, are described in detail 
in Sect. 5 and 6, respectively. Finally, conclusions can be found in Sect. 7. 

2 Software Retrieval Based on HTML Pages Navigation 

We said before that the most common way to obtain new software is by navigat- 
ing HTML pages in (public or pay-per-download) software repositories. These 
repositories classify the different software in categories, in order to make easier 
the selection of the wanted piece of software. The user selects a category, browses 
the information, clicks on a link which involves a remote access, browses the in- 
formation obtained, clicks again on another link and repeat this process until 
s/he requests a piece of software. 

In the following we describe the cost model associated to this way of retrieving 
software. CnTMLnav is the cost to retrieve the software by interacting directly 
with the Web server that contains the software programs. 



CnTMLnav — [u X Trfoifjn/oarf] ^ ^perSe^ 
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where n is the number of links that the user has to navigate before finding the 
wanted program; TnewPage is the time passed since the petition of a URL until 
the content of the new page arrives at the user computer; T^eadPage is the time 
spent by the user to check out a web page in order to find the link for the 
next software category or for the program to download; Tdownioad is the time 
passed since the petition of a URL that contains a software program until it is 
downloaded; and CperSec is the cost of communication per second. 

Notice that the above behaviour corresponds to the classical Client/Server 
(C/S) approach. TnewPage and Tfiownioad depend on the network transmission 
speed. Moreover, we cannot minimize T^eadPage as it depends on the kind of user 
(naive or expert). Thus, a system like this depends completely on the network 
and on the number of iterations needed to select the piece of software (i.e., 
n). The first problem is out of the scope of software system developers, and 
the second parameter is minimized by most common software repositories by 
classifying the enormous amount of available software in a hierarchy of categories. 

A very important point is that users need several “clicks”, more than five 
even when they perfectly know the software repository as well as what they are 
searching for^. Naive users that do not know neither the category of the software 
nor even the software itself could click a big number of times before finding the 
wanted software; some could even get lost in the taxonomy of categories. The 
system response to each click is fast when the network allows it. But the big 
disadvantage is that users need their computers to be connected continuously. 
This is an issue that we can improve by the use of mobile agents. 

3 Our Proposal: the Software Retrieval Service 

The procedure that our service supports for the software retrieval process is the 
following: first, the user receives the visit of an agent (the Browser) which helps 
the user to select the most appropriate software by browsing a catalog customized 
to that concrete user. The user can request more detailed information until s/he 
finally selects a piece of software. Then, a new agent arrives to the user computer 
(the Salesman) with the selected piece of software. 

In the following we describe Csrs, the cost model associated to the Software 
Retrieval Service: 



T^SRS — \TRnowserCat~^TneadCat~^'^^(Tne fine ~^TneadCat)~^TseilesmanCat\ ^ CperSec 

where TBrowserCat IS the time passed since the petition of the software service 
until the Browser agent arrives to the user computer with the catalog; TreadCat 
is the time spent by the user to check out a catalog in order to request a new 
refinement or select the program to download; m is the number of catalog re- 
finements requested by the user; Trefine is the time passed since the petition 
of a new catalog refinement until the Browser presents the new catalog; and 

^ We are not considering the use of search engines available in some software reposi- 
tories. 
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TsaiesmanCat IS the time passed since the selection of the wanted software is 
made until the Salesman agent arrives to the user computer with such a piece 
of program. 

We refine the above expression considering the next properties: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



'^BrowserC at — ^Browser d" '^catalog j i- 0 ., the time needed for the Browser to 
travel to the user computer and the time needed to carry a catalog to the 
user computer, respectively. 

Similarly, — '^Salesman ~^^downioadi i.e., the time needed for the 

Salesman agent to travel to the user computer and the time needed to carry 
the selected piece of software to the user computer, respectively. 

Concerning refinements requested by the user, we consider m = k + I, 
where k is the number of catalog refinements that can be answered by the 
Browser itself (TiocaiRefine), and I is the number of catalog refinements that 
imply that the Browser connects remotely to obtain such an information 



i^remoteRefine ) • 



Therefore, the cost expression for the Software Retrieval Service results as fol- 
lows: 



CsRS — \Tb rowser '^catalog ^readCat -|- A: X (TiQQQ^iBefine T ^readCat) 

~\~l X f ,V) p “b T/r p n df~! n t') “b Tgnlpctrnnn “b Tpjnf)n/nlnn d^ X C ru 



Comparison of Costs of Both Procedures. We would like to know now 
when it is better each one of both possibilities, HTML navigation or our proposed 
Software Retrieval Service. We consider the following properties between the SRS 
and the HTML approach, and the resulting comparison: 

— TreadCat equivalent to T^eadPage (time spent by the user reading a catalog is 
similar to the one spent reading a web page with categories). 

— n = 1 -b TO (the first catalog retrieval and the to refinements in SRS are 
equivalent to n web pages in the HTML navigation approach). Thus, n = 
1 -b A: -b /. 

“ Tr emote Re fine = TnewPage, since the information needed by the Browser to 
perform a new refinement is similar in size to a web page. 

“ TiocaiRefine = 0 (such an activity is performed by the Browser on the user 
computer without the need of being connected to the net) . 

CsRS < CnTMLnav 

b ^Browser "b -b <{k + l) ^ ^newPage b 

|Rrowser| -b \catalog\ + |5a/esTOan| < (A: -b 1) x \newPage\ 

Notice that all the times are affected by the network speed, so we can rewrite 
the expressions in terms of size. We can observe here that, if we forget the size 
of the two agents which is small (in our prototype, the size of each agent is less 
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than lOK), the keys of the success of our approach are the size of the catalog 
initially carried to the user computer and the number of refinements that the 
Browser is capable to perform without external help (k), which also depends 
directly on the size of the initial catalog as well as on the “intelligence” of the 
agents. The estimation of the relationship between the catalog size and k will 
be the goal of future papers. 

In [8] we show an example of the different behaviour, from the point of 
view of network remote access, of a Client/Server (C/S) approach, like HTML 
navigation, and a mobile agent approach, like our proposed service. 



4 Agents Involved in the System 

In this section we present briefly all the agents that take part of the Software 
Retrieval Service [8]. This service is situated in a concrete server that we call 
GSN^ and is one of the services provided by the ANTARCTICA system [12]. 
Agents are executed in contexts denominated places [10]. Mobile agents can 
travel from one place to another. The proposed service incorporates one place 
on the user computer called the User place, and other three places situated 
on the GSN, called the Software Acquisition place, the Software place and the 
Broadcast place, respectively (see Fig. 1). 



External External 

Data Source Data Source 




Fig. 1. Main architecture for the Software Retrieval Service 



In the following we briefly describe such agents, grouped in three categories: 
^ The Gateway Support Node (GSN) is the proxy that provides services to computer 



users. 
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1. The user agent. Alfred is an efficient majordomo that serves the user and is 
on charge of storing as much information about the user computer, and the 
user her /himself, as possible. Although it helps the user in all the services 
provided by the GSN, we will stress its role in the Software Retrieval Service. 

2. SoftOnt ontology ereation. The Knowledge Engineer agent mines (local 
or remote) software repositories, with the help of specialized wrappers, in 
order to obtain a semantic description (an ontology) for each repository. 
Then, the Integrator agent performs the integration of all the ontologies 
obtained by the Knowledge Engineer with the goal of obtaining the ontology 
SoftOnt. During the integration process it uses a thesaurus for the automatic 
vocabulary problems resolution [7] . 

3. SoftOnt ontology exploitation. The Software Manager agent creates and 
provides the Browser agent with a catalog of the available software, ac- 
cording to the needs expressed by Alfred (on behalf of the user), i.e., it is 
capable to obtain customized metadata about the underlying software. For 
this task, the Software Manager consults the SoftOnt ontology. The software 
itself can be either stored locally on the GSN or accessible through the Web 
in external data sources. Thus, the GSN can have access to a great number 
of distinct software for different systems, with different availability, purpose 
etc. The goal of the Browser agent is to interact with the user in order to 
refine a catalog of software until the user finally chooses a concrete piece 
of software. When this is done, the Salesman agent carries the program 
selected by the user to her/his computer, performs any electronic commerce 
interaction needed (which depends on the concrete piece of software), and 
installs the program, whenever possible. 

The Broadcaster agent sends information of different nature to the users 
of any of the services provided by the GSN. Depending on the information, 
it can create Trader agents that carry non trivial information (demos, new 
releases, etc.) to users that manifested their interest in such an information. 

Notice that we have only provided a description of the behaviour of the agents 
in the system, but we do not specify how the structure or state of such agents 
changes. In other words, how they learn, how its knowledge is structured. The 
reason is that the state of intelligent agents like these is too complex (ontologies, 
user preferences about many situations, etc.) to provide a brief description. A 
more detailed description of the knowledge managed by Alfred and the Browser, 
which are the core of the system, is included in the following sections. 



5 Alfred: the User Majordomo 

Alfred is an efficient majordomo that serves the user and is on charge of storing 
as much information about the user computer, and the user her /himself, as 
possible. Initially, Alfred is the only agent on the user computer that is able 
to interact directly with the user. When another agent wants to show/retrieve 
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data to/from the user it has to communicate with Alfred who^ will create the 
appropriate user interface for each case (other agents do not know how the user 
wants to be interacted) . In the opposite way, anytime the user wants to perform 
any action or request some information, s/he communicates with Alfred who 
will perform such tasks by himself or by communicating with other agents in the 
system to achieve the requested task. 

5.1 Alfred’s Goal 

We now explain the role of Alfred in the Software Retrieval Service. Let us start 
with the situation in which the user wants to retrieve some kind of software. 
Two cases can arise: 

1. The user only knows some feature of the program, for example, its purpose. 
In this case, the user needs some kind of catalog concerning the software 
available, in order to navigate it and find the wanted program. With the 
help of a GUI, users can write a list of constraints, expressed as a list of 
pairs <feature, value>, in order to express their needs the best they can"^. 
The system will try to match such a query with the semantic description 
of available software (i.e., the SoftOnt ontology). We propose the use of a 
(specialized) thesaurus in order to deal with the vocabulary problem. More- 
over, the user can specify the level of detail (expressed as a percentage) that 
s/he wants in such a catalog, and select some pruning strategy. Advanced 
users could be interested in many features of software while naive users could 
only be interested in just a few, such as a brief description, the name of the 
program and the OS needed to install it. 
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Fig. 2. Alfred’s GUI for the Software Retrieval Service 



® We denote Alfred as a person in an attempt of reflecting his role similar to a major- 
domo in the real world. 

* The information provided can be imprecise. In Fig. 2, the user does not know neither 
the web browser name nor the concrete Windows version of her/his computer. 
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2. The user exactly knows which program s/he needs, for example, JDKl.2.2 
for Win32, and also knows how to ask for it. This can happen because s/he 
is a usual client of this service. Thus, expert users could directly pose the 
request, with the help of a GUI, describing the software they need. The 
data entered is also represented as a (list of) pair(s), for example [ <name, 
JDK1.2.2>, <OS, WinS2> ]. 

All the information provided by the user is received and stored by Alfred. 
Thus, Alfred can add more useful information to users requests, taking previous 
executions as basis. This information is stored in the MU place and updated 
automatically by Alfred. Thus, with each user request, Alfred stores more infor- 
mation about the user computer and about the user. The information added by 
Alfred to the user request is also expressed as a list of pairs. 

After the query is built, Alfred sends a request to the GSN, where the request 
is attended by a specialized agent, the Software Manager agent, which obtains a 
catalog with the kind of software that satisfies the user needs, according to the 
level of detail specified and the pruning strategy selected. Then, the Software 
Manager creates a specialized agent, the Browser agent, which travels to the 
User place in order to help the user to select the piece of software that fulfils 
her/his needs. 



5.2 Alfred’s Knowledge 

As we said before, Alfred acts as a mediator between the user and all the services 
offered by the ANTARCTICA system. In the following we describe the kind of 
knowledge managed by Alfred, with a special stress in the knowledge involved 
in the Software Retrieval Service. 

Basically we make a general distinction between the general knowledge of 
Alfred and the specialized knowledge related to concrete services: 

1. Knowledge independent of the service: it is composed by technical knowledge 
related to the system, such as: 

— Hardware components available: RAM memory, sound and video card, 
CPU, type of network connection, and other periphericals installed. 

— Resource availability: free disk space, free memory, etc. 

— Software currently available: applications and software needed to install 
other software, such as Java, DirectX, etc. 

— General user preferences: common to all the services like GUI features, 
logging level, etc. 

Alfred obtains this information by consulting the OS. If the OS does not 
allow to automatically retrieve some data, Alfred would request such data 
to the user (only when needed). 

2. Knowledge related to each service: the different kind of information that 
Alfred needs to deal with, when a service is requested by the user. The 
examples provided are related to the Software Retrieval Service: 
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— Technical knowledge concerning the service: information about other 
agents and places needed to achieve the goal of the service, such as 
residing nodes, names, services, etc. For example, Alfred needs to know 
how to communicate with the Software Manager agent residing on the 
GSN and any other coming agents like the Browser or the Salesman. 

— Historical traces, with previous execution traces for such a service. This 
is a very important part of Alfred’s “memory”. The most important 
information of these traces are the interactions with the user, since we 
want to minimize them: all the information provided by the user is stored. 
In the same way, Alfred also saves the requests formulated to the user by 
other agents and the answers provided by her/him. This catalog of past 
interactions is updated every time that this concrete service is invoked. 

— User preferences related with the concrete service, that have been ex- 
tracted from the historical traces. For example, Alfred can detect that 
whenever the user needs a web navigator, s/he always selects the last 
version of Netscape. However, it is important to stress that these prefer- 
ences can be time-changing, the user could like a different web navigator 
because of a new user interface or any other reason. 

For the traces and the user preferences, Alfred manages probabilistic in- 
formation of user’s answers, in order to face the problem of different answers 
provided to the same question in different situations. For example, Alfred could 
store that the user selected Netscape as web browser the 85% of times. As we 
said before, the user can change her/his mind due to whatever reason. Thus, 
whenever Alfred can suggest different choices to the user, the most probable one 
will be selected taking into account the number of times that it was provided 
by the user as well as that recent answers could match better with current user 
preferences. Anyway, Alfred always reports to the user the reason of its proposal 
and the final decision depends on the user. 

During the execution of the Software Retrieval Service, Alfred explains to 
the user some special situations that unable the system to satisfy the user, 
for example, “free disk space is not enough”, “the requested software is not 
available for the current OS”, etc. Hence, any refinement made on user requests, 
is communicated to the user for information purpose. 

6 The Browser: a Specialist in Browsing Catalogs 

We divide the explanation about the Browser agent into two subsections: 1) its 
creation, performed by the Software Manager agent; and 2) its main activity, 
when it helps the user to browse software catalogs. 

6.1 The Software Manager and the SoftOnt Ontology 

After receiving a request of Alfred (on behalf of the user) , the Software Manager 
agent creates a new Browser agent which will be in charge of helping the user 
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to select the most appropriate piece of software. The Browser agent manages an 
ontology (a subset of a bigger ontology that describes all the software available at 
the GSN) provided by the Software Manager right after the Browser is created. 

We advocate using an ontology, called SoftOnt, to describe semantically the 
content of a set of data sources storing pieces of software. This ontology, which 
stores detailed information concerning the available software accessible from the 
GSN, is managed by the Software Manager. So, instead of users having to deal 
directly with different software repositories, the goal is that a system uses an 
ontology to help users to retrieve software. 

In [7] we explain the translation step that permits obtaining ontologies from 
software repositories and the integration step that generates a global ontology 
by integrating the previously obtained ones, along with the explanation of how 
the previous process can be performed automatically and the justification about 
the use of only one ontology. 

The SoftOnt ontology is pruned by considering the constraints, the level of 
detail and a pruning strategy, which have been provided by Alfred. The level 
of detail (which is a percentage) indicates the amount of data that should be 
included in the catalog; for example, a level of detail of 30% indicates that 
only the 30% of SoftOnt should be shown to the user. The pruning strategy 
indicates which nodes of the ontology will be selected, it is the selection criteria; 
for example, the most frequently requested or the most frequently requested by 
that user. Thus, we could obtain, for example, the most frequently requested 
nodes until completing the 30% of SoftOnt. Notice that, independently of the 
pruning strategy, a level of detail of 30% indicates that the user only wants to 
see the 30% of the ontology obtained after considering the constraints indicated 
by Alfred. 

This pruning process is very important due to two reasons: 1) it avoids pre- 
senting the user categories and pieces of software that cannot be installed on the 
user computer (different OS, or other restrictions); and 2) it avoids presenting 
very specialized categories and pieces of software that could surely make naive 
users spend more time reading the catalog. 

Therefore, the SoftOnt ontology constitutes the main knowledge managed by 
the Software Manager agent and the pruned ontology ( customized to each user) 
constitutes the main knowledge managed by the Browser agent. 

6.2 Catalog Browsing 

Once on the user node, the Browser presents the pruned ontology as a graph 
(inner nodes are categories and leaves are programs), and the user can navigate 
it and ask for a bigger level of detail of the terms s/he is interested in. In 
that case, the Browser will request more information to the Software Manager, 
which resides on the GSN. In order to help users, each node in the ontology 
has associated a percentage (calculated when a view of SoftOnt is built) that 
indicates how much of the total information has been retrieved until then. 

The following are the different refinements that a user can request by selecting 
a node of the current catalog: 
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1. Request of more detail for some node. Sometimes, the information can be on 
the GSN, so the Browser communicates with the Software Manager Agent 
or travel to the GSN, depending on the amount of information requested. 
However, the Browser could have such an information and no remote com- 
munication is needed. 

2. Refinement by providing new constraints. The user could want to provide 
a new constraint (a new pair < feature, value>) instead of navigating the 
catalog. Then the catalog must be re-built again, taking into consideration 
the new constraint. If the Browser would have pruning capabilities, it could 
be done locally, on the user node without any remote connection. In other 
case, the Browser will request the new catalog to the Software Manager 
Agent or travel to the GSN if the resulting catalog may be very big. 

Notice that the Browser can decide whether requesting remotely a certain 
information to the Software Manager or travelling to the GSN to request the 
information locally. In order to decide between those two strategies, the Browser 
evaluates the impact of new user refinements. If they only require a small amount 
of bytes, such an information will be requested remotely; in the case of refine- 
ments that affect to many categories, the Browser can request to the Software 
Manager the size in bytes of the needed information; for example: which is the 
size of all the information under the term ‘HTML tools’ ?. 

In the case of travelling to the GSN, the Browser does not travel with the 
previous catalog: it is stored temporally on the user node and updated when the 
Browser comes back with the new information. Moreover, it can decide taking 
advantage of the trip and requesting to the Software Manager more informa- 
tion than what it was requested by the user (without compromising the effi- 
ciency). In this way, notice that the Browser upgrade its knowledge with each 
user refinement, making less frequent the need for remote connections. So, future 
refinements can be attended faster and avoiding remote connections. 

The process of catalog browsing ends when the last catalog presented to 
the user cannot be refined as it is composed by a list of names of software 
that fit the user needs. The user can then click on one of the different choices 
which correspond to programs that fulfil her/his needs. As a consequence of that 
action, the Browser agent remotely creates a Salesman agent on the GSN. This 
agent will visit the user computer carrying the specified program. After this, the 
Browser Agent simply ends its execution. See [8] for a more detailed description 
of the task performed by the Salesman. 

7 Conclusions and Future Work 

Retrieving software is an activity that requires a particular effort to users and 
that must be done with a certain frequency. Therefore, it is widely accepted the 
interest of systems that help users with that task of software retrieval. 

In this paper we have presented a Software Retrieval Service based on know- 
ledge-driven agents that allows users to browse a catalog that contains semantic 
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descriptions of available software, and to select and retrieve the wanted software 
in an efficient way. Although the service can be used by any kind of computer 
user it puts on a special emphasis on mobile users. Empirical results obtained 
through the implemented prototype and analytical tests [9] show the feasibility 
of the service. 

As future work, we are studying the possibility of providing the Browser 
agent with the pruning capabilities of the Software Manager in order to make 
it more independent of the GSN and reduce dramatically the need of having an 
open network connection. 
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Abstract. Workflow management systems (WFMS) are a cornerstone of 
mission-criticial, possibly cross-organizational business processes. For large- 
scale applications both their performance and availability are crucial factors, 
and the system needs to be properly configured to meet the application 
demands. Despite ample work on scalable system architectures for workflow 
management, the literature has neglected the important issues of how to 
systematically measure the performance of a given system configuration and 
how to determine viable configurations without resorting to expensive trial-and- 
error or guesswork. This paper proposes a synthetic benchmark for workflow 
management systems; based on the TPC-C order-entry benchmark, a complete 
e-commerce workflow is specified in a system-independent form. This 
workflow benchmark, which stresses all major components of a workflow 
system and is parameterized in a flexible manner, has been applied to two 
operational systems, the commercial system Staffware97 and our own prototype 
system Mentor-lite. The paper reports performance results from our 
measurements and discusses lessons learned. In particular, the results 
demonstrate the scalability of the Mentor-lite architecture. The measurements 
also underline the need for configuring systems intelligently, and the paper 
outlines an auto-configuration tool that we have been building to this end. 



1 Introduction 

1.1 Problem Statement 

Workflow technology has penetrated into mission-critical, enterprise-wide or even cross- 
organizational, business applications. Typical examples are insurance claim processing, cargo 
shipping, or healt-care tracking and planning, and workflow technology is also embedded in 
many e-commerce services. Following the terminology of WfMC [32] (see also [5, 6, 8, 15, 
18]), a workflow is a set of activities that belong together in order to achieve a certain business 
goal. Activities can be completely automated or based on interaction with a human user and 
intellectual decision-making. In particular, an activity can spawn requests to an arbitrary 
"invoked application" that is provided by some server independently of the current workflow. 
Workflow management systems (WFMS) orchestrate the control and data flow between a 
workflow’s activities, based on a high-level specification of the intended behavior (e.g., using 
Petri-net variants, state charts, or some script language) with some leeway for exception 
handling and run-time improvisation (as needed, e.g., in medical applications). 

Despite their business success, most WFMS products exhibit specific idiosyncracies and, 
by and large, significant deficiencies and limitations in terms of their performance. The current 
situation is probably comparable to that of relational database systems in the eighties. Also and 
similarly to database technology, configuring and tuning a WFMS for satisfactory performance 
falls more in the realm of black art (i.e., guesswork or expensive trial-and-error 
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experimentation) and sorely lacks scientific foundations. Even such mundane basics such as 
systematic benchmarks are still missing. 

1.2 Contributions 

This paper aims to improve the state of the art on the systematic assessment and judicious 
configuration of WFMSs by defining a simple yet powerful benchmark workflow, based on an 
e-commerce scenario. The benchmark specification takes the well-known TPC-C order-entry 
application as a starting point, combines the three major transactions of TPC-C into a 
workflow, and extends this setting to systematically stress all components of a WMFS 
architecture. The benchmark is parameterized for adaptation to different scales and application 
scopes. It is specified using the statechart formalism [13], and can be easily converted into the 
specification languages of most WFMSs. 

To demonstrate the platform-independence and usefulness of the benchmark, we present 
performance measurements of two systems, the commercial product Staffware97 and our own 
prototype system Mentor-lite. These experiments have revealed limitations and system-specific 
bottlenecks with regard to scalability, thus underlining the need for such benchmarking. An 
additional, important lesson is that proper system configuration is a key issue, and that 
performance depends quite sensitively on subtle aspects of the configuration. 

Out of the benchmarking efforts, we have started work towards an "intelligent" auto- 
configuration tool for WFMS architectures, with specific emphasis on the Mentor-lite 
architecture. In our prior work [9] we have focused on the analytical underpinnings for such a 
tool; in the current paper we present the architecture of the tool itself and its interaction with the 
various components of the WFMS environment. The implementation of the tool is close to 
completion and we plan on evaluating the quality of its recommendations using our e- 
commerce benchmark. 

1.3 Related Work 

Although the literature includes much work on scalable WFMS architectures [1, 5, 6, 8, 
15, 19], there are only few research projects that have looked into the quantitative assessment 
of WFMS configurations. The work reported in [2, 3] presents several types of distributed 
WFMS architectures and discusses the influence of different load distribution methods on the 
network and workflow-server load, mostly using simulations. [28] presents heuristics for the 
allocation of workflow-type and workflow-instance data onto servers. Mechanisms for 
enhanced WFMS availability by replicating state data on a standby backup server have been 
studied in [11, 17]. [16] characterizes the workload of cross-organizational workflows by 
means of Markov models. None of this prior work has addressed the issue of how to 
systematically benchmark a WFMS and how to configure a WFMS for given performance 
goals. 

Benchmarking is well established, with benchmark specifications gradually evolving, as a 
form of systematic performance assessment for processors and compilers [14], and also in the 
area of database and transaction processing systems [10, 25]. In particular, the suite of 
benchmarks published by the Transaction Performance Council (TPC) [30] has proven 
extremely useful for driving performance enhancements of commercial database systems over 
the last decade. On the other hand, the work of the TPC also shows that defining a systematic 
benchmark involves many subtle pitfalls and presents a quite challenge. In particular, finding a 
careful balance between making the benchmark realistic and functionally comprehensive and 
ensuring that it can be installed and run on many different platforms with affordable effort is all 
but trivial. 

For the WFMS area and even for modern middleware in general, benchmarking is in its 
infancy. [20] presents a benchmark for a specific system, namely, Fotus Notes, but this effort 
solely focuses on Notes’s use as a message/mail engine. [4] is even more specialized in its 
performance study of scientific lab processes in genome research. SAP has its product-specific 
benchmark suite [26] that stresses also the R/3-intemal workflow engine, but this benchmark is 
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completely tailored to the SAP environment, involves many issues of an ERP system that are 
not related to workflow technology, and would be difficult to port to another WFMS. The very 
recent TPC-W benchmark [31] considers Web-based e-commerce, but emphasizes the routing, 
multiplexing, load balancing, caching, and security capabilities of Web application servers (of 
the category such as Apache, IIS, etc.) and pays no attention to the workflow aspects of e- 
services. Finally, [7] has made a laudable effort to define a general benchmark for active 
database systems, but has indeed restricted itself to the core functions of an active rule engine 
and cannot be generalized to the richer spectrum of WFMS services. 

1.4 Paper Outline 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 discusses the general rationale for 
a systematic benchmark of advanced WFMS architectures. Section 3 presents the specification 
of the e-commerce benchmark. Section 4 briefly reviews the architecture of the two systems 
under test. Section 5 presents the setup of the experimental testbed. Section 6 shows the results 
of our measurements. Section 7 discusses major lessons learned. Section 8 presents the 
architecture of the auto-configuration tool that we are building. 

2 Benchmark Rationale 

2.1 Metrics for Performance Assessment 

From a business perspective, the benefit of a WFMS should ideally be measured in terms 
of how smooth and cost-effective the system runs a company’s business processes. This 
involves issues like how much the WFMS contributes to customer satisfaction, effectivity of 
office workers (e.g., call-center agents), meeting deadlines, reducing operational cost, and 
ultimately the company’s success in the market. Obviously, despite some recent business 
research along these lines (e.g., [27]), such benefits are hard to quantify. Our goal is much more 
limited in scope, focusing on metrics that can be directly attributed to the computer-support 
infrastructure of business processes. 

Similar to transaction-processing benchmarks, a key metric is obviously the throughput 
of the entire WFMS. Unlike OLTP, our notion of throughput has a much larger granularity and 
extension in time: we measure throughput in terms of completed workflows (i.e., instances of a 
given workflow type), and we have to collect these numbers separately for different workflow 
types. Note that it does not make sense to amalgate throughput figures for a complex workflow 
type that involves week-long activities (e.g., processing a credit request in a bank) and a simple, 
short workflow type that usually completes within a few minutes (e.g., opening a bank account) 
into a single, seemingly unified metric, which could, however, no longer be meaningfully 
interpreted. 

When we know the number of clients that interact with the WFMS, the rates at which 
these initiate new workflows, and the relative frequencies of the different workflow types, then 
the throughput that the system can sustain must be at least as high as the aggregate load induced 
from all clients. In addition, it is equally crucial that the WFMS is sufficiently responsive. In 
the context of long-lived business processes, this entails the following two subgoals. (1) The 
turnaround time for an entire workflow must be acceptable. Obviously this depends also on 
the efficiency of the human users that process intellectual activities, but it is important that the 
WFMS does not incur any additional bottlenecks. Also, and importantly for benchmarking, the 
turnaround time from the initiation of a workflow to its completion, as perceived by the 
initiating user, is the key metric for fully automated workflows that contain no interactive 
activities. (2) For workflows that include interactive activities and could thus have an extended 
lifetime of several days or weeks, the critical units are the individual interactions between a 
user and the WFMS that occur during activities and, especially, at the start and end of an 
activity when role resolution and other worklist-handling tasks are performed. For the purpose 
of our benchmark definition we are thus interested in the step response time, where a step 
could be a specific type of user interaction or an entire activity. 
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2.2 Components under Test 

A WFMS is a complex system that consists of a build-time component for specifying 
workflows, a run-time component with the actual workflow engine for the proper 
interpretation of control and data flow in between activities, and a suite of administration tools 
for monitoring etc. For our purpose, the run-time engine is the component that matters. In most 
WFMSs, the workflow engine is run as a multithreaded server process, or sometimes as a 
collection of processes on the same or different computers. This workflow server may have its 
own persistent storage system for tracking the states of long-lived workflows, or more typically 
relies on a database server for this purpose. In addition, it may interact with application 
servers for invoked applications that result from automated activities. Finally, the 
communication among these various servers may be based on other, lower-level, middleware 
that is itself implemented in the form of dedicated conununication servers. The latter serve as 
a reliable request brokers, with TP monitors (MQ Series, MTS, etc.) or ORBs (e.g., Orbix) 
being prevalent examples. 

With the workflow engine really being the heart of a WFMS, it is crucial for a benchmark 
to stress the entire functional spectrum of the engine. Therefore, one requirement is to exercise 
the different types of control-flow constructs, notably, conditional branching, fork-join 
parallelism, and also loops. These should be supported by all industrial-strength WFMSs, but it 
is widely open to what extent they are handled efficiently. 

An equally important, orthogonal, aspect to be examined by the benchmark is the support 
for different types of activities. Fully automated activities, which may invoke an external 
application on an application server, and interactive activities that run on client machines 
pose fairly different requirements on the workflow engine, and some commercial WFMS are 
known to be particularly geared for one type of activities. 

Our benchmark will include all major types of control-flow constructs and both types of 
activites. However, the benchmark will be designed such that different, restricted, levels of 
specialization can be derived when the interest is on specific application requirements or 
special-purpose WFMSs (e.g., for call-center applications or canonical, simple types of e- 
commerce). The components under test will include the workflow server as well as any 
underlying database or storage servers and also external application servers and communication 
servers if these are present in a given WFMS architecture. The actual external applications 
(e.g., the program for testing the authenticity of a hand-written or digital signature) will, 
however, only be emulated by a stub (i.e., a “dummy” program) inside the application server. 
Similar to the functional specializations, we will allow different scoping levels of the 
benchmark to either include or exclude such additional components. So, in the simplest case the 
benchmark solely examines the workflow engine, and in the most advanced case it takes the 
full suite of surrounding software and the corresponding servers into account. 

3 Benchmark Specification 

In this section we describe our benchmark specification. The benchmark reflects all 
previously described metrics and tests all interesting system components. Our proposal captures 
an e-commerce scenario. It is similar to the TPC-C benchmark for transaction systems [30], 
with the key difference that we combine multiple transaction types into a workflow and further 
enhance the functionality by control and data flow handling. Furthermore, we explicitly take 
application invocations into account. 

The control flow specification is given in the form of state charts [12, 13]. This 
specification formalism has been adopted for the behavioral dimension of the UML industry 
standard, and it has been used for our own prototype system Mentor-lite [22, 33]. 

Figure 1 shows the top-level state chart for our e-commerce (EC) benchmark workflow. 
Each state corresponds to an activity or one (or multiple, parallel) subworkflow(s). We assume 
that for every activity act the condition act_DONE is set to true when act is finished. So, we 
are able to synchronize the control flow so that a state of the state chart is left when the 
corresponding activity terminates. For parallel subworkflows, the final states of the 
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corresponding orthogonal components serve to synchronize the termination (i.e., join in the 
control flow). 




Figure 1 : State chart of the electronic commerce (EC) workflow example 
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Figure 2 : State charts of the Notify and the Delivery subworkflows 

The workflow behaves as follows. After the initialization of the workflow instance, the 
NewOrder activity is started. After the termination of NewOrder, the control flow is split. If the 
customer wants to pay by credit card, the condition PayByCreditCard is set and the 
CreditCardCheck activity checks the validity of the credit card. If there are any problems with 
the credit card, the workflow is terminated. Otherwise the shipment, represented by the nested 
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top-level state Shipment_S, is initiated spawning two orthogonal/parallel subworkflows, 
specified in the state charts Notify_SC (Figure 2a) and Delivery_SC (Figure 2b), respectively. 
The first subworkflow Notify has only one activity that sends an acknowledgment mail. The 
delivery of goods is done by one or several external, eventual autonomous stores. So, the 
second subworkflow. Delivery, (sequentially) invokes for each ordered item an activity that 
identifies a store from which the item could be shipped. Then, a second activity instructs the 
store to deliver the item and waits for an acknowledgement. The both activities FindStore and 
CheckStore are repeated within a loop over all ordered items. If the customer wants to pay by 
bill, a reminder counter and the due day for the payment have to be initialized. After the 
termination of both subworkflows, the control flow is synchronized, and split again depending 
on the mode of payment. If the customer wants to pay by credit card, the credit card is now 
charged and the workflow terminates. If the customer wants to pay by bill, an activity is 
invoked that waits for the settlement of the invoice. If the payment is confirmed within the 
running period, the workflow also terminates. If the payment is not confirmed after two weeks, 
within a loop an activity is invoked that sends a reminder to the customer. Moreover, the 
reminder counter is increased and the due day initialized again. This is repeated at most three 
times. If the payment is not receipted within the period after the third reminder, an activity is 
invoked that inform the legal department and the workflow terminates. Note, that we have so 
far neglected the exception handling (e.g. if an item is not deliverable). 

The EC workflow specification is straightforward to implement when the WFMS that is to 
be benchmarked uses state charts. In this case only the stubs for the simulated application 
programs have to be implemented, but this can be done with one generic stub with different 
parameter settings. Installing the benchmark on other WFMSs is still simple when the 
workflow specification language of the target WFMS is a well-founded "high-level" formalism 
such as Petri nets, event-process chains, etc. In fact, automatic conversion of state charts into 
other formalisms are largely feasible [22, 24] . 

4 Systems under Test 

4.1 Mentor-lite 

The core of our research prototype Mentor-lite [21] is an interpreter for state chart 
specifications. The interpreter performs a stepwise execution of the workflow specification 
according to its formal semantics [33]. For each step, the activities to be performed by the step 
are determined and started. Two additional components, the communication manager and the 
log manager, are closely integrated with the workflow interpreter. All three components 
together form the workflow engine. The execution of a workflow instance can be distributed 
over several workflow engines at different sites. A separate workflow log is used at each site 
where a Mentor-lite workflow engine is running. The communication manager is responsible 
for sending and receiving synchronization messages between the engines. These messages 
contain information about locally raised events, updates of state chart variables and state 
information of the local engine [23]. When a synchronization message is received, the 
corresponding updates at the receiving site are performed. In order to guarantee a consistent 
global state even in the presence of site or network failures, Mentor-lite uses the CORBA 
Object Transaction Services (OTS) to implement reliable message queues. The CORBA 
implementation Orbix provides the basic communication infrastructure for distributed 
execution. The workflow engine, comprising the three components interpreter, communication 
manager, and log manager, is implemented as an Orbix server. Its IDL interface provides a 
method to start a workflow instance and a method to set variables and conditions within the 
workflow instance. 

Databases like the workflow repository (i.e., a repository of workflow specifications) or 
the worklist database can be shared by Mentor-lite workflow engines at different sites. In the 
current setup, the underlying DBMS is Oracle 7. 
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Communication interfaces to application programs are implemented by wrappers using the 
distributed computing environment CORBA. On top of these interfaces, protocols for complex 
interactions with application programs are specified in terms of state and activity charts. The 
workflow engine starts the wrappers asynchronously and uses the methods of the wrapper 
objects to read or set variables. The application wrappers can in turn use the workflow engine’s 
method to set control flow variables. 

In this paper, we consider two different versions of the Mentor-lite implementation. The 
difference between the two releases is in the handling of application invocations. The first 
version, referred to as "ml-proc", starts a new process for each external application on the 
workflow-server site for the data exchange with the external application. The advantage of this 
approach is the increased availability of the system as only one workflow is affected when the 
communication with the application fails. However, the required main memory on the 
workflow server site increases significantly. The second version of Mentor-lite, referred to as 
"ml-thr", uses threads within a single process, which is much more memory-efficient. 

4.2 Staffware97 

Staffware97 has a client-server architecture with a monolithic server. All components like 
log manager, worklist handler, etc. are implemented inside the workflow engine. The workflow 
engine can be run on multiple workflow servers, but each workflow instance is bound to one 
server and exclusively handled by this server throughout its lifetime. So Staffware97 does not 
support a partitioned and distributed workflow execution. The workflow engine manages 
several work queues that start application programs and can be polled by the user’s clients. 

A work queue schedules the work items of one or several users in a FIFO manner with 
priorities, i.e., FIFO among all processes with the same priority. The number of users per work 
queue as well as the number of parallel processes per user are system parameters. This is a 
critical issue especially for mostly automated workflows, i.e., workflows with mostly 
automated, non-interactive activities, because all such activities are scheduled in the work 
queue of a single user fi.e., dummy user "auto"). 

Staffware97 provides an interface to application programs based on Dynamic Data 
Exchange (DDE). External application programs are called via scripts that use DDE 
commands. Automated, non-interactive activities can also be started without the use of any 
scripts but only under the restriction that they run on the workflow engine’s server machine. 

The exchange of data between the workflow engine and the application programs is 
handled via the file system. Input data to the application as well as results from the application 
are stored in and read from temporary files. In an asynchronous application invocation, the 
calling script has to raise an event when the workflow engine is allowed to read the result data. 
Automated, non-interactive programs running on the server machine are able to communicate 
directly with the workflow engine also via pipes. In our measurements, we used both options 
for comparison. We refer to the file- and event-based as "sw-ev", and to the pipe-based 
alternative as "sw-pi". 

Note that Staffware97 is no longer the current release of Staffware’s workflow product, but 
the newer version Staffware2000 [29] became available only very recently. 

5 Experimental Testbed 

Eor every WFMS under test we must create its full-fledged system environment with all 
necessary servers, including middleware components (e.g. Corba or a TP-monitor), since even 
for simulated external applications the benchmark includes the invocation and completion 
steps. So the testbed is significantly more complex than for TPC-C-like benchmarks. 

Our testbed consists of the following five modules. (1) A synthetic load generator starts 
new workflow instances with a given interarrival time distribution. In our case, we used a 
Poison arrival process with a given mean as a parameter. (2) A monitoring component observes 
and logs the start and stop times of the activities and entire workflows. (3) Stub applications 
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simulate the external applications. These stubs simply read their input data, sleep for a specified 
time period, and return control-flow-relevant result data. The mean turnaround time of these 
stubs is a parameter of the experiments. (4) A dedicated SUN SparcS is used as an application 
server connected to the workflow-server machine with an Ethernet LAN. The use of a separate 
machine for the application server, as opposed to running applications on the workflow-server 
machine, was optional and varied in the experiments. (5) The workflow server itself runs on a 
dedicated SUN SparclO with all, WFMS-specific, additional components as described in 
following. In all experiments reported here, we limited ourselves to a single workflow server 
(i.e., did not make use of multiple workflow engines or even partitioned and distributed 
workflow execution). 

Mentor-lite additionally needed the Oracle? database system for its logging and recovery 
component and as a repository containing workflow specifications etc. The database was not 
dedicated for the WFMS and ran on a remote database server machine. For the communication 
interfaces of the workflow engine and the application wrappers we used Orbix 2.3. 

Staffware97 offers a choice between logging in a database or to the file system. We chose 
the file system variant. In the experiments that involved a separate application server, the 
application invocation was done by a remote-shell call from a script on the workflow-engine 
machine. 

In our baseline experiment, the system configuration consists of exactly one server 
machine. So, all components of the WFMS including the external application programs were 
run on the dedicated SUN SparclO. The turnaround time of the activities was normally 
distributed with a mean of 10 seconds and a standard deviation of 4 seconds. 

In the second series of measurements, we studied the impact of the system configuration. 
Specifically, we added a dedicated computer for the application server and the external 
applications. 

As mentioned before, our e-commerce benchmark supports different test levels with 
regard to functionality and the scope of the benchmarking. For example, we can easily derive 
specialized, simplified variants that contain only automated activities or no loops. In the 
measurements presented here, we specialized the benchmark by using only the control flow 
path for the case of credit card payment, disregarding the reminder loops, and limiting the 
delivery loop to exactly one iteration. As a consequence, the workflow contained only 
automated activities, no interactive ones. 

6 Experimental Results 

As mentioned in Section 4, we benchmarked two versions of Mentor-lite, ml-proc and ml- 
thr, and two versions of Staffware97, sw-ev and sw-pi. In all measurements, we used an 
observation window of 8 hours. 

The baseline experiment used one dedicated computer for all servers. The mean 
turnaround time of the activities was set to 10 seconds each. 





Figure 3 : Throughput and turnaround time of baseline experiment 
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Figure 3 shows the system throughput in completed workflow instances per hour as a 
function of the workflow arrival rate, and the mean turnaround time of workflow instances in 
seconds. As expected, the throughput increases linearly with the arrival rate until the system 
saturates. The maximum sustainable throughput of ml-thr is about 10% higher than that of w- 
pi. The other two candidates under test performed poorly, sw-ev exhibited very high delays 
because of waiting for events to read result data from the file system. The low throughput of 
ml-proc resulted from hardware and operating-system bottlenecks, especially with regard to 
memory, for too many active processes (one per activity) had to be handled. 

The turnaround time of Mentor-lite stays almost constant for all given arrival rates. 
Staffware97 is bounded by the number of workflow instances running in parallel. As the 
execution of invoked applications is carried out on behalf of a single, artificial “dummy” user 
(called the “auto” user in Staffware terminology), the work queue handling for this user caused 
congestion, which resulted in long waiting times. The major drawback of sw-ev is again its 
inefficient treatment of data that is returned from the application to the workflow engine. 

As the ml-proc version of Mentor-lite performed much worse than ml-thr in all 
experiments, this architectural variant is no longer considered in the following experiment. 

The impact of the system configuration was evaluated by adding a dedicated computer for 
the application server. Figure 4 shows the resulting system throughput and workflow 
turnaround time for the case of short activities with a mean duration of 10 seconds. Mentor-lite 
is able to fully exploit the additional hardware. Surprisingly, the throughput of Staffware97 
dropped compared to the baseline experiment. So for Staffware97 the additional hardware 
turned out to be a penalty rather than an opportunity. The reason for this seemingly 
counterintuitive phenomenon lies in the pecularity of Staffware97 that it needs remote-shell 
calls and thus dynamically spawns remote processes for applications that are invoked on a 
machine other than the workflow server. The turnaround time for Mentor-lite increases only 
marginally due to the remote application invocation. 





arrival rate [1/s] arrival rate [1/s] 



Figure 4 : System configuration impact on throughput and turnaround time 



7 Lessons Learned 

In addition to demonstrating the viability of the proposed benchmark, the experiments 
provided a number of important general insights: 

• The Corba-based architecture of Mentor-lite proved to be reasonably scalable. In particular 
and unlike Staffware97, it was able to fully exploit the additional hardware resources of a 
dedicated application server machine. 

• Multi-threading inside the workflow engine turned out to be crucial for bounding the 
memory consumption of the Mentor-lite workflow server. The version with a separate 
process for each activity performed very poorly and became unstable for higher load. 
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• Staffware97 did not scale as well as we expected. First, the file- and event-based version for 
the communication with invoked applications incurred high delays and resulted in long step 
response times, critically adding to the workflow turnaround times. Second and even more 
importantly, the architecture turned out to handle automated activities in a rather inefficient 
way. Remote invocations on a dedicated application server machine even resulted in 
decreasing throughput. So Staffware97 obviously is geared mostly for workflows with 
interactive activities running on client machines, with considerably less stress on the server 
side. 

• Generally, the responsiveness of Staffware97 seems to be critically depending on the 
configuration of its work queues. For automated activities, all "work items" were assigned 
to a single queue, for the artificial user "auto", forming a response-time bottleneck. An 
alternative could be to add more artificial users with some intelligent assignment of activity 
types to these "auto"-type users, but this would entail a sophisticated load distribution 
problem and was beyond the scope of our experiments. 

8 Architecture of an Auto-Configuration Tool for Mentor-lite 

A distributed configuration of Mentor-lite consists of different workflow servers (i.e., 
instances of the workflow engine), application servers, and one communication server (i.e., 
ORB). Each server of the first two categories can be dedicated to a specified set of workflow 
activities and external applications, resp., on a per type basis. Each of these dedicated servers 
and also the communication server can be replicated across multiple computers for enhanced 
performance and availability. Given this flexibility (which is provided in similar ways also by 
some commercial WFMSs), it is a difficult problem to choose an appropriate configuration for 
the entire WEMS that meets all requirements with regard to throughput, interaction response 
time, and availability. Moreover, it may be necessary to adapt an initial configuration over time 
due to changes of the workflow load, e.g., upon adding new workflow types. 

To this end, we have developed a suite of analytic models, using stochastic methods like 
continuous-time Markov chains and Markov reward models, to predict the performance, 
availability, and performability under a given load. The performance model estimates the 
maximum sustainable throughput in terms of workflow instances per time unit and the mean 
waiting time for service requests such as interactions upon starting an activity on the basis of a 
Markov chain model for the statistical behavior of the various workflow types. The availability 
model estimates the mean downtime of the entire system for given failure and restart rates for 
the various components. Finally, the performability model takes into account the performance 
degradation during transient failures and estimates the effective mean waiting time for service 
requests with explicit consideration of periods during which only a subset of a server type’s 
replicas are running. These models, which are described in detail in [9], form the underpinnings 
of an auto-configuration tool for distributed WFMSs. 

The auto-configuration tool is primarily driven by statistics on the workload from the 
monitoring tool of Mentor-lite. It can feed this information into its analytic models to a 
hypothetical configuration in a what-if analysis. By systematic variation of the parameters for 
such hypothetical configurations the tool is also able to derive the (analytically) best 
configuration, i.e., the minimum degree of replication of each of the involved server types to 
meet given availability and performance or performability goals, and recommend appropriate 
reconfigurations. The tool is largely independent of a specific WFMS, using product-specific 
stubs for its various components that need to interact with the WFMS. 

The components of the configuration tool and its embedding into the overall system 
environment are illustrated in Figure 5. The tool consists of four main components: (1) the 
mapping of workflow specifications onto the tool’s internal models, (2) the calibration of the 
internal models by means of statistics from monitoring the system, (3) the evaluation of the 
models for given input parameters, and (4) the computation of recommendations to system 
administrators and architects, with regard to specified goals. 
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Figure 5 : Integration of the auto-configuration tool 



9 Conclusion and Outlook 

In this paper we have proposed the first systematic benchmark for WFMS architectures 
that we are aware of. We have demonstrated the viability and usefulness of the benchmark with 
measurements of two different WFMSs (each in two different versions). In particular, porting 
the benchmark, which is initially specified in terms of state and activity charts, to the 
specification language of Staffware was fairly easy and the installation of the entire setup for 
the measurements was relatively straightforward (albeit more time-consuming than we 
expected). 

The measured results clearly show that the configuration of a WFMS architecture has a 
crucial impact on the achieved performance. For example, running an application server on a 
dedicated machine, as opposed to running it on the same machine as the workflow engine’s 
server, can make a big difference in terms of throughput and turnaround time. To aid system 
administrators in finding a proper configuration, we have started working on an auto- 
configuration tool, which we have sketched in the paper. One important issue among the 
options of the tool is Mentor-lite’s capability of having multiple workflow servers on different 
machines and running even single workflows in a distributed manner. Presumably, high-end 
commercial workflow systems have similar capabilities or will add such support in the near 
future. Our future work will include also additional performance measurements for this 
advanced type of system configuration. 
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Abstract. The focus of traditional workflow management systems is on control 
flow within one process definition, that describes how a single case (i.e., work- 
flow instance) is handled in isolation. Eor many applications this paradigm is 
inadequate. Interaction between cases is at least as important. This paper intro- 
duces and advocates the use of interacting proclets, i.e., light-weight workflow 
processes. By promoting interactions to first-class citizens, it is possible to model 
complex workflows in a more natural manner, with improved expressive power 
and flexibility. 

1 Introduction 

Workflow Management Systems allow for the explicit representation and support of 
business processes. Available workflow management systems have difficulties dealing 
with the dynamic and inter-organizational nature of today’s business processes [26]. We 
will argue that one of the core problems of current workflow languages is the focus on 
isolated case-based processes. 

In traditional workflow management systems, the control-flow of a workflow is de- 
scribed by one workflow process deflnition, that specifies which tasks need to be exe- 
cuted and in what order. Workflow process definitions are instantiated for specific cases. 
Examples of cases are an insurance claim, or an order. 

Today’s workflow management systems assume that a workflow process can be 
modeled by specifying the life-cycle of a single case in isolation. Eor many real-life ap- 
plications this assumption is too restrictive. As a result, the workflow process is changed 
to accommodate the workflow management system, the control-flow of several cases is 
artificially squeezed into one process definition, or the coordination amongst cases is 
hidden inside custom built applications. Consider for example an engineering process 
of a product consisting of multiple components. Some of the tasks in this engineering 
process are executed for the whole product, e.g., the task to specify product require- 
ments. Other tasks are executed at the level of components, e.g., determine the power 
consumption of a component. Since a product can have a variable number of compo- 
nents and the components are engineered concurrently, it is typically not possible to 
squeeze this workflow into one process definition. In most workflow management sys- 
tems, it is not possible to concurrently instantiate selected parts of the workflow process 
a variable number of times. 

O. Etzion and P. Scheuermann (Eds.): CoopIS 2000, LNCS 1901, pp. 198-209, 2000. 
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To solve these problems, we propose an approach based on proclets, performatives 
and channels. Proclets are light-weight processes. The interaction between proclets is 
modeled explicitly, i.e., proclets can exchange structured messages, called performa- 
tives, through channels. By adopting this approach the problems related to purely case- 
based processes can be avoided. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. First, we motivate our approach 
by identifying the problems encountered when modeling the reviewing process of a 
conference. Then we present the framework, which is based on Petri nets [22, 23] and 
inspired by concepts originating from object- orientation [9, 24], agent-orientation [19], 
and the language/action perspective [15,30-32]. Finally, we compare the framework 
with existing approaches and conclude with our plans for future research. 

2 Motivating Example: Organizing a Conference 

The process of selecting papers for a conference presents features that challenge exist- 
ing modeling languages. The goal of this process is to select papers out of a larger set, 
based, e.g., on quality, minimum and maximum number of papers, and so on. After a 
set of people accepts to act as program committee members, a call for papers is issued. 
Authors submit papers that are then reviewed by peers (invited by pc members) and 
finally a selection is made. Such process is complicated by a series of factors: 

- Prospective PC members and reviewers may accept or reject the invitation to join 
the committee and to review one or more papers, respectively. Replacements for 
those that rejected need to be found. 

- Reviewers can fail to return reviews on time. As a result, some of the papers may 
lack enough reviews to allow their fair evaluation. 

- For effective distribution, classification and matching, the set of papers needs to be 
considered as a whole, i.e., distribution can not be done only considering individual 
papers in isolation. 

- For selection, paper quality needs to be gauged against the quality of remaining 
papers. Again, this requires that the set of papers be considered as a whole. 

A modeler faces many problems translating these requirements. A first basic question 
is what is to be considered the case' - the submission, the review, the “empty slot” in 
the conference, that one wants to fill with a good quality paper, or is the case the whole 
set of slots? 

The class diagram (Figure 1) shows that different tasks rely on information that is at 
different levels of aggregation - some of the tasks operate at the conference level, that 
groups all papers, others at the paper level, and others yet at the lower level of individual 
reviews. A major obstacle is, therefore, how to conciliate these multiple perspectives 
into one model. 

Lacking the power to express differences in aggregation, most workflow manage- 
ment systems force one to depict the process at an arbitrarily chosen level. Important 
shortcomings result: 

* Workflow instance. 
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Fig. 1. Review process class diagram. 



- Models are artificially flattened, being unable to account for the mix of different 
perspectives of the real process. 

- Batch tasks are usually not supported. Batch tasks are those that require grouping 
sets of elements, e.g., the set of papers during distribution and selection. 

- Launching and synchronizing variable numbers of tasks is also usually a problem, 
e.g., launching and synchronizing reviews from a paper centered case. 

- Actors sometimes interact in complex ways. These interactions are usually not in- 
corporated in process models. 

Conference review is not an atypical example, in the sense that one encounters similar 
problems very frequently in other areas as well, for example: 

- In software development: changes to one module may Impact a variable number of 
other modules, making necessary the instantiation of a variable number of cascad- 
ing tasks. 

- Processing of insurance claims: some claims may refer to the same accident. At 
some point in time it is desirable that all related claims be merged so that a uniform 
decision can be reached. 

- Hiring new people: candidates have to be evaluated and ranked with respect to each 
other. Again, the interactions between the applications are most relevant. 



3 Framework 

The examples given in the previous section show that today’s workflow management 
systems typically have problems dealing with workflow processes that are not purely 
case-oriented. 

Inspired by these problems, we have developed a new framework for modeling 
workflows. This framework is based on proclets. A proclet can be seen as a lightweight 
workflow process equipped with a knowledge base containing information on previous 
interactions. One can think of proclets as objects equipped with an explicit life-cycle 
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(in the object-oriented sense) [9,24], Proclets interact via channels. A channel is the 
medium to transport messages from one proclet to another. The channel can be used to 
send a message to a specific proclet or a group of proclets (i.e., multicast). Based on the 
properties of the channel, different kinds of interaction are supported, e.g., push/pull, 
synchronous/asynchronous, and verbal/non-verbal. In order for proclets to find each 
other, there is a naming service, that keeps track of registered proclets. The concepts 
proclet, channel and naming service constitute a framework for modeling workflow 
processes (see Figure 2). 




Fig. 2. Graphical representation of the framework. 



Compared to existing workflow modeling languages, complex case-based workflow 
definitions describing the control flow of an entire process are broken up into smaller 
interacting proclets, i.e., there is a shift from control to communication. The frame- 
work is based on a solid process modeling technique (Petri nets [22, 23]) extended with 
concepts originating from object-orientation [9, 24], agent-orientation [19], and the lan- 
guage/action perspective [15, 30-32]. 

In the remainder of this section we present the four main components of our frame- 
work: proclets, channels, naming service, and actors. 



3.1 Proclets 

A proclet class describes the life-cycle of proclet instances. A proclet class can be 
compared to an ordinary workflow process definition or workflow type [18]. The class 
describes the order in which tasks can or need to be executed for individual instances of 
the class, i.e., it is the specification of a generic process. Proclet instances can be created 
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and destroyed, and are executed according to a class specification. Proclet instances 
have a state. 

To specify proclet classes, we use a graphical language based on Petri nets, an es- 
tablished tool for modeling workflow processes [1, 2, 6, 12, 13]. Powerful analysis tech- 
niques can be used to verify the correctness of Petri net models [22, 23]. 

In this paper, we use a specific subclass of Petri nets, the so-called class of sound 
WF-nets [1, 2].^ A WF-net has source and sink transitions: A source transition has no 
input places and a sink transition has no output places. Every node (i.e., place or tran- 
sition) is on a path from some source transition to some sink transition. Moreover, any 
WF-net is connected, i.e., the network structure cannot be partitioned in two uncon- 
nected parts. A WF-net becomes activated if one of the source transitions fires. In the 
remainder we assume that a WF-net becomes activated only once (single activation), 
and furthermore, that it is sound (see [1,2] for a discussion of soundness). 

Most workflow modeling languages primarily focus on control flow inside one pro- 
cess definition and (partly) abstract from the interaction between process definitions, 
i.e., coordination is limited to the scope of the process definition and communication 
and collaboration are treated as second-class citizens. Our framework explicitly models 
interactions between proclets. The explicit representation of interaction is inspired by 
the language/action perspective [32, 31] which is rooted in speech act theory [25]. The 
language/action perspective emphasizes how coordination is brought about by commu- 
nication. The need for treating interaction as first-class citizens is also recognized in the 
agent community [19]. Emerging agent communication languages such as KQML [14] 
demonstrate this need. 

Inspired by these different perspectives on interaction, we use performatives to spec- 
ify communication and collaboration among proclets. A performative is a message ex- 
changed between one sender proclet and one or more receiver proclets. A performative 
has the following attributes: 

(1) time: the moment the performative was created/received. 

(2) channel: the medium used to exchange the performative. 

(3) sender: the identifier of the proclet creating the performative. 

(4) set of receivers: list of identifiers of the proclets receiving the performative. 

(5) action: the type of the performative. 

(6) content: the actual information that is being exchanged. 

The role of these attributes will be explained later. At this point, it is important to 
note the action attribute. This attribute can be used to specify the illocutionary point 
of the performative. Examples of typed performatives are request, offer, acknowledge, 
promise, decline, counter-offer or commit-to-commit [32]. In this paper, we do not re- 
strict our model to any single classification of performatives (i.e., a fixed set of types). 
At the same time we stress the importance of using the experience and results reported 
by researchers working on the language/action perspective. 

Proclets combine performatives and sound WE-nets. A proclet class PC is defined 
as follows: 

^ For the readers familiar with WF-nets: For notational convenience we omit the unique source 
and sink place used in [1, 2]. 
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(1) PC has a unique name. This name serves as a unique identification of the class - 
the class Jd. 

(2) PC has a process definition defined in terms of a sound WF-net. The transitions 
correspond to tasks and the places correspond to state conditions. 

(3) PC has ports. Ports are used to interact with other proclets. Every port is connected 
to one transition. 

(4) Transitions can send and receive performatives via ports. Each port has two at- 
tributes: (a) its cardinality and (b) its multiplicity. The cardinality specifies fhe 
number of recipients of performatives exchanged via the port. The multiplicity 
specifies fhe number of performatives exchanged via the port during the lifetime 
of any instance of the class. 

(5) PC has a knowledge base for storing these performatives: Every performative sent 
or received is stored in the knowledge base. 

(6) Tasks can query the knowledge base. A task may have a precondition based on the 
knowledge base. A task is enabled if (a) the corresponding transition in the WE-net 
is enabled, (b) the precondition evaluates to true, and (c) each input port contains a 
performative. 

(7) Tasks connected to ports have post conditions. The post condition specifies the 
outcome of the task in terms of performatives generated for its output ports. 

A proclet class is a generic definition. Proclet instances are created by instantiating 
the proclet class and have a unique identification - the proc Id. Tokens in the WE-net 
specifying the process definition refer to one proclet instance, i.e., tokens of different 
proclet instances are not merged into one WE-net. Moreover, each proclet instance has 
its own knowledge base. 

A performative has by definition one sender, but can have multiple recipients. The 
sender is always represented by a proc id, i.e., by its identifier. The list of recipients can 
be a mixture of procid’s and classid’s, i.e., one can send performatives to both proclet 
instances and proclet classes. A performative sent to a proclet class is received by all 
proclet instances of that class. 

To illustrate the framework we use the example shown in Figure 3. There are two 
proclet classes, used to organize meetings. Proclet class Meeting is instantiated once 
per meeting. Proclet class Personal entry is instantiated for every potential participant 
of a specific meeting. The instance of class Meeting first multicasts an invitation to all 
potential participants. Note that the cardinality of the port connected to task Invite for 
meeting is denoted by a star *. This star indicates that the invitation is sent to an ar- 
bitrary number of potential participants, i.e., the performative has multiple recipients. 
We will use * to denote an arbitrary number of recipients, + to denote at least one 
recipient, 1 to denote precisely one recipient, and ? to denote no or just a single re- 
cipient. Performatives with no recipients are considered not to have occurred, and are 
not registered in the knowledge base. The multiplicity of the output port connected to 
task Invite for meeting is denoted by the number 1. This means that during the life- 
time of an instance of class Meeting exactly one performative is sent via this port. The 
invitation performative is sent though the channel E-mail (details in Section 3.2). The 
performative creates a proclet for each recipient, i.e., creation task Create entry is trig- 
gered. Creation tasks are depicted by squares with a black top. The input port connected 
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Meeting 



Personal 

entry 




Fig. 3. Example of two proclet classes: Meeting and Personal entry. 



to Create entry has cardinality 1 and multiplicity 1. Every input port has by definition 
cardinality 1, i.e., from the perspective of the receiving proclet there is only one pro- 
clet receiving the performative. Input ports connected to a creation task (i.e., a source 
transition) have by definition a multiplicity of 1 or ? : An instance can be created only 
once. Since there is just one creation task in Personal entry, the multiplicity is 1. Af- 
ter an instance of the class Personal entry is created, a decision is made (task Decide). 
Based on this decision either task Skip meeting or Plan to attend is executed. In both 
cases a performative is sent to the instance of the proclet class Meeting. The performa- 
tive is either a confirmation {Plan to attend) or a notification of absence {Skip meeting). 
Note that each instance of the class Personal entry sends such a performative. These 
performatives are sent through channel E-mail. Note that the ports connected to Plan to 
attend and Skip meeting both have cardinality 1 (i.e., one recipient) and multiplicity ? 
(one performative is sent via one of the two ports). Task Receive response is executed 
once for every “confirmation/notification of absence” performative. After some time, as 
indicated by the clock symbol [2], task Send agenda is executed. Send agenda generates 
one performative: the agenda of the meeting. This performative is sent to all proclets 
that confirmed the invitation (this information is in the knowledge base of the Meet- 
ing proclet). The proclets that confirmed the invitation receive the agenda (task Receive 
agenda) and a timer for the task Reminder is set. Finally, all proclets are destroyed by 
executing the finishing tasks Finish meeting and Finish entry. The finishing tasks (i.e., 
sink transitions) are depicted by squares with a black bottom. 
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3.2 Communication Channels 

Communication channels are used to link proclets. Channels transmit messages contain- 
ing performatives. There are many different categories of channels defined by channel 
properties such as medium type, reliability, security, synchronicity, closure, and formal- 
ity. These properties are briefly explained: 

- Medium Type 

This can be poinf-fo-poinf or broadcasf, or some form of limited mulficasf. Recall 
fhat performatives can be sent to an individual proclet instance (point-to-point), a 
set of proclets (multicast), or an entire proclet class (broadcast). Common media 
include postal mail, telephone, and electronic mail. 

- Reliability 

Some channels are very reliable; some are unreliable. For some electronic channels, 
we assume that the technology is robust, and that error detection and retransmission 
are implemented at lower layers of the communication protocols. Sometimes chan- 
nels are inherently unreliable (such as in data channels in some lesser developed 
countries). 

- Security 

At times the content of a performative is considered to be quite valuable and secret. 
In such cases, the transmission should be via secure channels. 

- Synchronicity 

Some channels are used for real time communications in which each party expects 
to get rather immediate feedback from recipient parties. This requires synchronous 
channels. Face-to-face spoken conversation falls into this category. In the case of an 
asynchronous channel, the sender usually is not waiting for an immediate response. 

- Closure 

Channels can be classified as open or closed. When a channel is open, fhe sender 
does nol know exactly who, and how many recipients are connected. When a chan- 
nel is closed, the exact identity of all recipients is specified in advance. A radio 
broadcast, and a notice posted on a bulletin board are examples of open medium 
communications, in which the senders do not exactly know who are the recipients. 

- Formality 

Some channels convey much more formality in the messages delivered than oth- 
ers. Performatives can be very formally specified, or can be informal and flexible. 
Generally, business letters are much more formal than chat rooms. A careful record 
is kept of formal channel transmissions, whereas informal channels are usually not 
recorded. 

Clearly, channel properties and performative types are closely related, i.e., for a given 
performative certain properties are appropriate, others are not. For example, for the 
performative “You are fired!” a point-fo-point, reliable, secure, synchronous, closed, 
and formal channel is most appropriate. 

3.3 Naming service 

All interaction is based on proclet identifiers (proc id’s) and class identifiers (class id’s). 
These identifiers provide fhe handles fo route performatives. By sending a performative 
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using a class jd, all instances of the corresponding class receive the performative. In 
many situations the sending proclet does not know the proc id’s of all receiving proclets. 
The naming service keeps track of all proclets and can be queried to obtain proc id’s. 
There are many ways to implement such a naming service. Consider, e.g., object request 
brokers developed in the context of CORBA. In this paper, we only consider the desired 
functionality and abstract from implementation details (e.g., distribution of the naming 
service over multiple domains). 

The naming service provides the following main primitives: register, unregister, 
update, and query. 

The function register is called by the proclet the moment it is created. The execution 
of one of the create tasks (i.e., source transitions) coincides with the execution of the 
register primitive. 

The naming service stores a set of attributes for each proclet. These attributes are 
not fixed and may vary from one class to another. The function update with parameters 
procJd and attributes can be used to change existing or add new attributes. 

Based on the attributes, proclets can query the naming service using the function 
query. The function has one parameter describing a Boolean expression in terms of 
attributes and returns a set of proc id’s, i.e., all proclets satisfying the expression. 

Entries in the naming service can be removed using the function unregister. Exe- 
cuting a finish task (i.e., a sink transition in the WE-net) results in a call to unregister. 



3.4 Actors 

Proclets have owners. Owners are the actors responsible for the proclet. Actors can 
be automated components, persons, organizations (e.g., shipping department), or even 
whole companies. Owners are specified at proclet registration time and this informa- 
tion is kept by the naming service (see Section 3.3). Ownership can be transferred by 
updating the naming service information. 

Owners will sometimes be the executors of proclet tasks themselves - in the exam- 
ple of Eigure 3, for instance, owners of each personal entry will most probably be the 
ones that will perform the tasks, essentially the decision of attending or skipping the 
meeting. Roles may be specified for each task, in which case the executor can be differ- 
ent from the owner. We assume then that the usual role resolution mechanisms [34] are 
employed. 

We propose to model as external proclets those actors (in the broad sense of the 
word) that interact with proclets in a more complex way. External proclets are useful 
to model those interactions that go beyond the simple model assumed by the usual 
role mechanism, e.g., when a request for service may be either accepted, rejected or 
counter-proposed. External proclets, as the name implies, represent entities that are 
outside of the scope of the process proper, whereas internal proclets are those under the 
control of the workflow system’s enactment service. Both types of proclets are modeled 
in a similar way - by describing expected interactions with other proclets. Eor more 
extensive examples of both internal and external proclets, see [5]. This technical report 
also describes the application of the approach to the example described in Section 2 
(i.e., the workflow of organizing a conference). 
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4 Related work 



Petri nets have been proposed for modeling workflow process definitions long before the 
term “workflow management” was coined and workflow management systems became 
readily available [12, 13]. Workflow models described in the literature focus on various 
aspects (cf. [26]) such as transactional concepts [16], flexibility [21], analysis [1,2], and 
cross-organizational workflows [3,4], etc. Any attempt to give a complete overview of 
these models is destined to fail. Therefore, we only acknowledge the work that extended 
workflow models to accommodate the problems identified in Section 2. 

Zisman [33] presents a paper refereeing example that involves Petri-nets and allows 
multiple instantiation of the reviewer net. 

Batch-oriented tasks were discussed in [8]. Creation of multiple instances of tasks 
have been proposed by some, e.g., Casati et al. [10] (multi-tasks); Regatta system by 
Fujitsu [27] (multi-stage); Spade- 1 [7] (multiple active copies). The framework pre- 
sented here is more generic. Multiple instantiation is just one aspect of a broader view 
of interactions as first-class citizens. 

The idea to promote interaction to first-class citizens was proposed in different set- 
tings. In the context of language/action perspective [15,30-32], Action Technologies 
developed a workflow tool [28]. Speech-acts also form the basis for performatives in 
agent interaction languages, e.g. KQML [14]. Agents are used to implement work- 
flows, e.g., in the Bond multi-agent system [29] and others (e.g., [20, 1 1]). In the more 
systems-oriented domains there have also been some proposals for inter-process com- 
munication (e.g. in Opera [17]). 

Some of the ideas presented in this section have been adopted by our framework: 
batch-oriented operation, multi-tasks, and inter-process communication can be handled 
easily by the framework. In addition, the framework employs concepts such as perfor- 
matives, channels, ports, knowledge bases, naming services, and the rigor of a Petri-net 
basis which allows for various forms of analysis and a straightforward and efficient 
implementation. 



5 Conclusion 



In this paper, we presented a framework which advocates the use of interacting pro- 
clets, i.e., light-weight workflow processes communicating by exchanging performa- 
tives through channels. As was demonstrated in [5], the framework can solve many of 
the traditional modeling problems resulting from the case-oriented paradigm. 

In the future, we plan to explore the relation between channels and performatives. 
We are also compiling a list of interaction patterns. In our view, the interaction between 
proclets typically follows a number of well-defined patterns, e.g., a request performative 
is followed by an accept or reject performative. Finally, we plan to build a prototype to 
support the framework. This prototype will be used to support the reviewing process of 
the ACM biannual Siggroup conference following the model described in this paper. 
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Dealing with Logical Failures for 
Collaborating Workflows 

R. Muller, E. Rahm 
University of Leipzig, Germany 



Abstract. Logical failures occurring during workflow execution require the dynamic 
adaptation of affected workflows. The consequences such a dynamic adaptation may 
have for collaborating workflows have not yet been investigated sufficiently. We 
propose a rule-based approach for dynamic workflow adaptation to deal with logical 
failures. In our approach, workflow collaboration is based on agreements specifying 
the delivery time and quality of objects a workflow expects from its collaboration 
partners. Our mechanisms decide which collaborating workflows have to be in- 
formed when a dynamic adaptation is performed. In particular, we estimate the tem- 
poral and qualitative implications a dynamic adaptation has for collaboration part- 
ners. Because of the automated handling of logical failures, we expect that our ap- 
proach significantly improves the robustness and correctness of collaborating 
workflows. The approach has been developed in the context of collaborative work- 
flow-based care for cancer patients. 

1 Introduction 

Failure situations during workflow execution are usually classified into system failures and 
logical failures [24]. System failures cover exceptional situations such as malfunctions of 
operating system components or database servers. Logical failures refer to application-spe- 
cific exceptional situations for which the control and data flow of a workflow is not adequate 
anymore. For example, a workflow supporting a physician during a cancer chemotherapy 
may become inadequate because the patient suddenly shows a drug allergy. In this case, 
structural adaptations such as dropping a drug activity may become necessary to cope with 
the new situation. Previous work on dealing with system failures has often been based on 
advanced transactional models [13]. Logical failures have been addressed in the field of dy- 
namic workflow management [23,12,4,7]. 

So far little work has dealt with logical failures affecting collaborating workflows. 
Workflow collaboration usually means that a workflow provides a result for another work- 
flow within a specific time interval or quality range. Thus, a dynamic adaptation of the pro- 
viding workflow may imply that this result cannot be delivered timely anymore or only with 
reduced quality. Generally, collaborating workflows are processed by different workflow 
systems located at separate organizational units so that one side usually has no detailed 
knowledge about logical failures and dynamic adaptations occurring to workflows at the 
other side. Therefore, a general mechanism is needed that informs collaboration partners in 
an appropriate way when a relevant dynamic adaptation has been performed for a workflow. 

Collaborating workflows are necessary in many application domains, e.g. for e-business, 
banking or medical treatments. In Fig. 1 we illustrate an example that we will also refer to 
in subsequent sections. It originates from collaborative cancer treatment. In the shown ex- 
ample, we assume that a workflow system at the department of internal medicine supports 
the physicians w.r.t. the chemotherapy of a patient, while another workflow system at the 
radiotherapy department supports tasks such as the preparation, performance and aftercare 
of radiotherapy procedures. Both workflows depend on each other in order to allow for a co- 
ordinated treatment of a patient. For example, a treatment may consist of a two weeks che- 
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motherapy and parallel units of supporting radiotherapy every two days (for radiotherapy, 
the patient has ambulance appointments at the radiological department). If a logical failure 
such as an unexpected allergy w.r.t. the drug VINCRISTIN occurs, this may require dynamic 
adaptations of the chemotherapy workflow such as deleting the ViNCRiSTiN node (Fig. 1). 
This adaptation may impact the radiotherapy workflow. As a temporal implication the che- 
motherapy workflow may be finished earlier so that a radiotherapy unit may be started ear- 
lier. As a qualitative implication, additional radiotherapy units may become necessary to 
compensate the dropped drug being essential for tumor remission. Thus deletion of nodes in 
one workflow can make it necessary to insert additional nodes in a collaborating workflow. 

To address logical failures and their impacts on collaborating workflows, we are current- 
ly developing the workflow management system AgentWork at the University of Leipzig. 
Main characteristics of AgentWork described in this paper are as follows: 

First, AgentWork allows to specify at what time a workflow expects which results 
from other workflows. In particular, tolerance limits and constraints for delivery times and 
result qualities can be specified. Second, based on our previous work [21] we use a rule- 
based approach for dynamic workflow adaptation when logical failures occur. 

Third, as a main contribution of this paper, we provide a model that enables a workflow 
system to decide which collaborating workflows have to be informed in what manner when 
a dynamic adaptation is performed. In particular, we propose a predictive strategy estimating 
whether constraints for delivery times or result qualities will be violated due to the dynamic 
adaptation. In this way we inform collaborating partners in time so that they can prepare 
themselves w.r.t. consequences of the logical failure. For example, if the chemotherapy ad- 
aptation in Fig. 1 implies that the required total amount of drug dosages cannot be applied 
anymore, we inform the radiological department as soon as possible and before the chemo- 
therapy has finished. This allows preparing, for instance, additional radiotherapy units to 
compensate the reduced chemotherapy which would not have been possible without a pre- 
dictive approach. Temporal implications of an adaptation are determined by estimating the 
duration that will be needed to execute the dynamically adapted workflow, and by compar- 
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Fig. 1. Example of two collaborating workflows in a medical domain. 

Cyclophosphamid, Prednison and VINCRISTIN are cancer drugs. 
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ing it with originally fixed time constraints. If time constraints are expected to be violated, 
affected collaboration partners are informed immediately. For determining qualitative im- 
plications we will introduce so-called quality-measuring objects. Such objects have already 
been used for quality control in data warehousing [15] but, to our knowledge, not yet in the 
workflow area. In our context, quality-measuring objects are numerical objects of a work- 
flow’s data flow that measure the quality of a result provided by a workflow. Such objects 
are used to decide whether an adaptation decreases the quality of a collaboration result be- 
low a specified tolerance limit so that collaboration partners have to be informed. In our 
medical example, the drug dosage applied to a patient can serve as a quality-measuring ob- 
ject as it is an important measure for the degree of tumor remission. In financial applications, 
price and credit limits may represent such quality objects. 

Fourth, AgentWork aims at automating as much as possible of this process. This is de- 
sirable especially in large-scale workflow environments with many collaborating workflows 
running concurrently. By a high degree of automation, we expect to reduce the probability 
that collaboration partners are not informed timely about relevant logical failures and dy- 
namic workflow adaptations. 

The paper is organized as follows: After a discussion of related work in section 2, section 3 
gives an overview of the AgentWork system. Sections 4 introduces our workflow and col- 
laboration model; section 5 explains the rule-based approach for handling logical failures. 
In section 6 we outline the approach to determine the temporal and qualitative implications 
of workflow adaptation for collaborating workflows. Finally, we summarize and discuss fu- 
ture work. 

2 Related Work 

Collaborative workflow research has focussed on aspects such as interoperability frame- 
works, collaboration management infrastructures and workflow-oriented event notification 
systems [1,5,9]. However, not much work has been done so far to cope with failure manage- 
ment in inter-workflow collaboration scenarios. 

For example, in [11] an approach is described for event-based communication between 
processes interacting in a consumer-producer relationship. A dependency graph maintains 
which processes have been triggered by which events. If a process P fails, the system derives 
from the dependency graph which processes depend on P and sends exception events to 
them. Notified processes then perform an abort or compensation-based partial rollback. The 
possibility that affected processes may continue after a dynamic adaptation is not investigat- 
ed by the authors. 

In Wide [6], workflow collaboration is specified via Send and Receive nodes by which 
workflows synchronously can exchange information about results. Failures leading to a 
workflow starvation (i.e. a receiver workflow waits in vain for a result) or a deadlock (i.e. 
two workflows in vain wait for results from each other) are handled as follows: Either an 
alternative control flow path that already has been specified at definition time is executed 
when a waiting threshold expires, or the conflict is resolved manually in an ad-hoc manner. 
A more detailed communication protocol informing that because of a logical failure a result 
will be provided later or with reduced quality is not supported. In particular, it is not inves- 
tigated how to adapt a receiver workflow dynamically so that it can better cope, for example, 
with a result of reduced quality. 

In [18], unexpected terminations of workflows or workflow activities in e-commerce 
scenarios are addressed. In case of such a termination, a gateway protocol informs collabo- 
rating workflows about the termination reason and the state of the failed workflow or activ- 
ity. Furthermore, collaborating workflows may be informed about a modification of an al- 
ready agreed-on price for the service or product that is going to be provided by the workflow 
affected by the failure. To determine the price modification due to a termination, exception 
rules can be assigned to agreements specifying under which termination circumstances 
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which price modifications shall be applied. However, the approach does not cover failures 
not leading to a workflow or activity termination but for example to the dynamic dropping 
or adding of activities. Furthermore, considering only price modifications is not appropriate 
for many non-commercial domains such as collaborative medical care. 

Recently, also approaches from artificial intelligence have been proposed for workflow 
failure handling. For example, in [14] business processes are modeled in terms of agents, 
services, (re-)negotiations and service failures. In [17], exception handling agents detect and 
resolve workflow exceptions using the heuristic classification method [8]. However, both 
approaches do not address how failures are resolved in means of structural process adapta- 
tions and how the consequences for collaboration partners can automatically be derived. 
Other approaches addressing constraint violations during plan execution [3,22] also do not 
to the best of our knowledge, specifically address the temporal and qualitative consequences 
of plan adaptations for collaboration partners. 

3 Layers and Components of AgentWork 

We are currently developing the 
AgentWork prototype to support 
rule-based dynamic workflow adap- 
tation in order to deal with logical 
failures. It consists of three architec- 
tural layers (Fig. 2). A communica- 
tion layer based on CORBA is respon- 
sible for communication with other 
workflow systems, databases, users, 
etc. The workflow definition and exe- 
cution layer supports the definition 
and execution of workflows. The lay- 
er for logical failure handling pro- 
vides three agents to cope with logi- 
cal failures: 

• The event monitoring agent de- 
cides which events in the workflow 
environment constitute logical fail- 
ure events. 

• The adaptation agent adapts af- 
fected workflows. For example, it 
removes or inserts activities so that the workflow can better cope with the new situation 
caused by the logical failure event. 

• The inter-workflow agent determines whether a dynamic workflow adaptation has any im- 
plications for other workflows collaborating with this workflow. 

How these tasks are achieved will be explained in the sequel. AgentWork is currently ap- 
plied to the domain of cancer treatment within the HematoWork project [19] at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. 

4 Workflow Model 

We now briefly outline our approach for defining workflows and workflow collaboration. 
In particular we introduce temporal and qualitative collaboration agreements. AgentWork 
definitions are based on an object-oriented meta model mainly consisting of a class hierar- 
chy for cases, events, activities and agents. A Case object represents a person or institution 
for which an enterprise or organization provides its services (such as a patient or a custom- 
er). Objects of class Event represent anything that occurs w.r.t. a case and therefore may im- 
pact workflows running for this case. The Event subclass Activity is used for events that do 
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Fig. 2. Layers and components of AgentWork. 
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not only happen to a case but are actively performed (e.g. a drug infusion). Activities are per- 
formed by Agent objects, such as physicians, clerks or application programs. The agents of 
the layer for logical failure handling are also members of this class. 

4.1 Workflows and Activities 

Workflows are defined based on the sketched meta model. Activities of a workflow are rep- 
resented by activity nodes', the control flow is specified by edges and control nodes. Agent- 
WORK provides control node types for conditional branching (node types Or-Split/Or- 
JoiN), for parallel execution (And-Split/And-Join) and loops (Loop-Start/Loop-End). 
For every split node or Loop-Start node there must be exactly one closing join node or 
Loop-End node. The data flow is represented by data flow edges. Internal data flow edges 
specify the data flow between nodes within one workflow. External data flow edges specify 
the data flow between workflow nodes and external data sources such as databases or user 
interfaces. 

An activity node has an associated ac- 
tivity definition to specify what has to be 
done when the control flow reaches this 
node. In Fig. 3 an activity definition using 
the Activity subclass Drug-Infusion has 
been assigned to an activity node specify- 
ing that the patient has to receive a VlNCRl- 
STIN infusion with a dosage of 2 mg. Fur- 
thermore, it is specified that the agent per- 
forming this activity must be a physician. 

As a shorthand, we use the terms A-ac- 
tivity and A-node to denote an activity resp. 
activity node based on the activity defini- 
tion A. 

To an activity definition A, meta infor- 
mation about the execution duration of A-activities can be assigned. This may be the mini- 
mal, maximal or average duration (e.g. in Fig. 3 it is specified that the average duration of 
such an infusion is 2 hours). In addition, the workflow engine measures the execution dura- 
tions for each activity type. These measurements are used to calculate and to continuously 
refine the average, maximal and minimal duration of activities of a specific type. These mea- 
surements allow restricting the use of pre-specified duration information to the first phase of 
an AgentWork installation. 

As usual, the term workflow refers to an instantiation of a workflow definition executed 
by the workflow engine. In AgentWork, a workflow runs for exactly one case (e.g. patient 
or customer) but for one case several workflows may be executed concurrently. 

4.2 Workflow Collaboration 

In AgentWork, workflow collaboration is specified on a communication level by defining 
when a workflow has to exchange which information to which other workflow system. Note 
that we communicate with a workflow system and not directly with its workflows, as a work- 
flow modeler at one site usually does not have knowledge about the structure of workflows 
at another site. Thus it is the task of the receiving workflow system as our collaboration part- 
ner to propagate information messages to those workflows that are affected. 

Workflow communication is specified by COMM-OUT and COMM-lN nodes and inter- 
workflow objects. A COMM-OuT node specifies when information has to be send to some 
collaboration partner. A COMM-lN node specifies when information is expected to be re- 
ceived from some collaboration partner. The details are specified by inter-workflow objects 
assigned to these nodes. Such an inter- workflow object if of the structure (ws, o: Class, cs) 
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Fig. 3. Workflow definition part. 
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where wi identifies the collaborating workflow system that shall receive or is expected to 
send information. 

• o is an object of class Class which is exchanged between collaboration partners and which 
contains or describes a product or service. 

• CJ is a Case object and describes the case to which o belongs (e.g. a patient treated collab- 
oratively or an industrial customer). The receiving workflow system uses cj to identify the 
affected workflows. 

In Fig. 4 we extend the workflows of 
Fig. 1 with such communication nodes 
and inter-workflow objects. For the lower 
workflow, the COMM-OUT node and its 
associated inter-workflow object specify 
that a Chemo-Report object c has to be 
sent to the radiological workflow system 
ws-rd after the inspection of several labo- 
ratory findings, imd-pat identifies the pa- 
tient to whom the report belongs. Vice 
versa, the upper workflow at ws-rd con- 
tains a COMM-lN node with an inter-work- 
flow object stating that before the radio- 
therapy preparation a Chemo-Report ob- 
ject is expected from ws-imd w.r.t. the 
patient rd-pat treated by the radiotherapy 
workflow. Based on attribute values of rd- 
pat, ws-rd can determine which inter- 
workflow object received from ws-imd 
belongs to which of its workflows. To a 
COMM-lN or COMM-OuT node several in- 
ter-workflow objects can be assigned, and 
a workflow may contain an arbitrary number of COMM-lN or COMM-OuT nodes. 

COMM-OuT and COMM-lN nodes are processed as follows; 

• When a COMM-OuT node is reached, for each of its inter- workflow objects (ws, o: Class, 
cs) the tuple (o: Class, cs) is sent to wi. This is done asynchronously, i.e. the workflow is 
continued after the send operation. If the path with the COMM-OuT node shall not be con- 
tinued until ws sends a reply, this can be specified by placing a COMM-lN node directly 
after the COMM-OuT node. 

• Vice versa, when a COMM-lN node is reached with an inter- workflow object fwi, o: Class, 
cs), the engine checks whether such an object o for case cs has already been received from 
rvj. If yes, the engine forwards o to all activity nodes of the respective workflow that need 
o. If no, the engine waits for o until a deadline is exceeded and then sends a reminder to ws. 

By default COMM-OuT and COMM-lN nodes are executed when they are reached during 
workflow execution. In addition, at workflow start time or during execution we can assign 
absolute (calendar) time points to them to specify when information has to be send to or 
when it is expected /rom a collaboration partner (e.g. send information on 20th July 2000, 6 
p.m.). For example, for a long-term workflow covering two phases of a treatment it may be 
useful to dynamically assign absolute time points fixing the intended delivery times w.r.t. 
the remaining COMM-OuT nodes not before the second phase is entered. Such absolute (cal- 
endar) time points can be manually assigned or can automatically be derived by estimating 
the execution duration of the path(s) leading to the communication node and by adding this 
duration to the workflow’s actual execution time point (similar to [10]). A combination 
could consist of a manual assignment and an automated check estimating whether this abso- 
lute time point is realistic w.r.t. the workflow definition. We describe such estimation algo- 
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rithms in more detail in section 6 where they are used for determining temporal implications 
of workflow adaptations. Relative time points can also be assigned to a COMM-OUT node 
(e.g. send information 3 weeks after workflow start), but are converted to absolute time 
points by the system. 

Furthermore, we assign so-called temporal and quality collaboration agreements to com- 
munication nodes in order to specify which deviations, e.g. caused by logical failures, are 
tolerable and which not. 

Temporal collaboration asreements : To a CoMM-OUT node two thresholds acc-threshold 
(acc for acceleration) and delay-threshold of the form (v, time-unit) can be assigned (with 
v>0 and time-unit g [sec, min, hour, day, week, ...}). The semantics is: 

• If acc-threshold or delay-threshold is left unspecified, an acceleration resp. delay is 
viewed as irrelevant. 

• If an absolute time point atp (such as 20th July 2000, 6.00 p.m.) has been assigned to the 
COMM-OUT node, acc-treshold and delay-threshold specify that the workflow containing 
this COMM-OuT node should send its information within the interval 

[atp - acc-threshold, atp -i- delay-threshold] 

(e.g. within [20th July 2000 - 2 days, 20th July 2000 + 3 days]). Whenever a dynamic ad- 
aptation implies that this will not be possible anymore, the collaboration partner has to be 
informed. 

• If no absolute time point has been assigned to the COMM-OUT node, acc-treshold and de- 
lay-threshold refer to the relative change in the execution time due to a workflow adapta- 
tion. Let dfjgfgyg denote the execution time that would have been needed to reach the 
COMM-OUT before the adaptation, and d^pg,. the execution time that will be needed to 
reach the COMM-OuT after the adaptation. The collaboration partner then has to be in- 
formed if: 

^before ' ^after > acc-threshold (workflow accelerated by more than acc-threshold) or 
‘^after ~ ^before > delay -threshold (workflow delayed by more than delay-threshold). 

We emphasize that the described semantics of these thresholds serve the specific purposes 
of logical failure handling. For handling deadlines and temporal thresholds for workflow ex- 
ecution not "disturbed" by dynamic adaptations we refer to [16,10]. 

Qualitative collaboration asreements '. A collaboration partner often expects that a result 
provided by its partner will arrive not only in time but also with a certain quality. To express 
this AgentWork allows to assign quality constraints to inter-workflow objects. For exam- 
ple, the chemotherapy report object c of Fig. 4 may have different subsections for the applied 
drugs, for clinical findings and for laboratory findings. Then, by assigning a quality con- 
straint to c such as 

c.subsection-for-applied-drugs = Mandatory AND 
c.subsection-for-laboratory-findings = Mandatory 
both collaboration partners could fix the agreement that in the report at least the subsections 
for the applied drugs and the laboratory findings have to be filled out as otherwise the radio- 
therapy workflow cannot continue because important patient data are missing. 

Even more, in many domains the quality of a result can be expressed by a numerical 
threshold value. For example, the weighted sum of the report’s drug dosages describes the 
quality of the chemotherapy as it closely correlates to the degree of tumor remission^. The 
collaboration partners then could also assign a quality constraint such as 
c.weighted-sum-of-drug-dosages > 100 mg 

to the transferred report c. If this constraint is violated because some drugs had to be dynam- 
ically dropped from the chemotherapy workflow, the radiological department has to be in- 
formed as it may be necessary to dynamically add some radiotherapy units to compensate 
the reduced chemotherapy. Generally, we will refer to a numerical object that is used to mea- 

^ The sum is weighted as the different drugs have a different strength w.r.t. tumor remission. 
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sure the quality of a result as a so-called quality-measuring object. Non-medical examples 
for quality-measuring objects and constraints on them could be price ranges for e-business 
interactions or credit limits for banking applications. 

Determining how dynamic adaptations may influence such a quality-measuring object 
requires additional quality-related meta knowledge w.r.t. workflow activities. Therefore, in 
AgentWork quality transformation rules can be assigned to an activity definition A stating 
how A-activities transform a quality-measuring object. For example, the activity definition 
of Fig. 3 

A := Drug-Infusionf drug-name = ViNCRISTIN, dosage = 2 mgj 
can be augmented by the quality transformation rule 
c.weighted-sum-of-drug-dosages += 2 mg 

to account for the respective drug dosage increase. Based on this meta knowledge, qualita- 
tive implications of adaptations can then be determined as we show in section 6. 

5 Logical Failures and Intra- Workflow Adaptation 

To handle logical failure events, we use event-condition-action rules of the structure 
WHEN event WITH condition THEN control action 
Such a rule specifies in its event-condition part which event constitutes a logical failure. The 
action part states which control action has to be performed for workflow activities to cope 
with the failure event. Table 1 lists the supported control actions. A and B denote activity 
definitions, ci again denotes a case (e.g. a patient or customer). 



Control Action 


Meaning 


drop(A,cs) 


For cs, A-activities must not be executed anymore. 


replace(A,B,cs) 


For cs, every A-activity execution is to be replaced by a S-activity. 


check(A,cs) 


For cs, every execution of an A-activity has to be checked by a user. 


add(A,cs) 


For cs an A-activity has additionally to be executed exactly once. 



Table 1. AgentWork Control Actions 



The check(A,cs) control action is used when there is not enough knowledge available to 
decide whether an A-activity has become inadequate or not for cs. When a check(A,cs) con- 
trol action is triggered, control is shifted to a user who has to specify whether the activity 
should, e.g., be dropped or replaced. 

An example for a rule triggering a control action is the following (A denotes the activity 
definition Drug-Infusion{ drug-name = ViNCRISTIN}, Hemato-Findings(pat-id, parameter, 
value) is a table collecting blood-related patient data): 

WHEN INSERT ON Hemato-Findings REFERENCING NEW AS h (*) 

WITH h.parameter = Leukocyte-Count AND h.value < 1000 
THEN drop(A, h.pat-id) 

This rule expresses that if a patient has a leukocyte count less than 1000, ViNCRISTIN infu- 
sions have to be dropped for this patient. With rules such as (*), AgentWork can monitor 
any application environment events that may impact workflows. 

When a new event E occurs, the following steps are performed: First, the event monitoring 
agent checks whether E constitutes a logical failure. E is classified as failure event if at least 
one control action is triggered by rules such as (*). Second, if a control action ca(A,cs) has 
been triggered, affected workflows running for cs are determined. Concerning drop, replace 
and check, a workflow is affected if it contains at least one A-node in the remaining control 
flow. Concerning add, the workflow the user has selected for the new A-node is affected. An 
affected workflow then is interrupted. With we denote the interruption node set which is 
the set of nodes which were either in execution or prepared for execution (i.e. the predeces- 
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L^nd 



Bcecutian path until logical Mure event E 



III* Path not executed by actual workflow 



Fig. 5. The regions of interest R01i,gfg^g and . Letters denote activity definitions. 

sor nodes have already committed) at the interruption moment. The cardinality of Ng may 
be > 1, if the workflow is interrupted during parallel execution (i.e. after an And-Split or a 
non-exclusive Or-Split). In Fig. 5, N^; consists of nodes 1 and 3. 

Third, after the interruption the adaptation agent translates ca(A,cs) into node operators 
adapting the control and data flow. By default, all A-nodes in the remaining control flow are 
handled, e.g. all A-nodes would be dropped from the remaining control flow if ca(A,cs) = 
drop(A,cs). If the adaptation shall be restricted only to a part of the remaining control flow, 
a user can graphically select the workflow part to which the adaptation operations shall be 
applied exclusively. A new node which has to be added because of an add control action is 
- by default - inserted directly after a node of Ng. If such a new node shall be inserted some- 
where later in the control flow, this has to be specified by a user. In Fig. 5, the adaptation 
agent has dropped an fi-node (5) from the control flow because of a drop(E,cs) control action 
and has added a new H-node (8) because of an add(H,cs) control action. 

AgentWork also supports the semi-automated determination of an appropriate part to 
which the adaptation shall be restricted. This is mainly achieved by the possibility to assign 
a valid time interval to the action part of a failure rule, such as: 

WHEN event WITH condition THEN drop(VlNCRlSTlN,cs) 

VALID-TIME [now, now + 3 days] 

stating that the drug VINCRISTIN shall be dropped only for the next three days (starting from 
“now” which is the moment when the control action was triggered). The adaptation agent 
estimates which part of the remaining control flow will be executed during the next three 
days, and applies the adaptations operation only to this part. 

The consistency of adapted workflows is achieved as follows: First, the consistency of 
failure handling rules is ensured by rule consistency algorithms as proposed in [2]. This 
avoids that for example drop(A,cs) and add(A,cs) are triggered for the same workflow at the 
same time. Second, consistency constraints reject adaptations leading, for example, to an ac- 
tivity node for which input objects are not provided by data flow edges. Third, only autho- 
rized users such as senior physicians may contribute to adaptations. 

As we want to concentrate on the inter- workflow aspects of workflow adaptation, we re- 
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fer to [21] for further details w.r.t. our intra- workflow adaptation approach. 

6 Managing Inter-Workflow Implications of Adaptations 

Before an adapted workflow is continued, the inter-workflow agent is invoked if the work- 
flow contains COMM-OUT nodes in its remaining control flow. This agent has to determine 
whether the adaptation affects any collaborating workflow. Principally, it operates as fol- 
lows; 

First, it determines the so-called region of interest ROI (Fig. 5). This is the workflow 
region which starts at the interruption node set and contains all adapted workflow parts. 
If all adaptations from occurred within a sequence of activities not belonging to a split/ 
join region, ROI simply ends with the last node (having the largest distance to N£) that was 
dropped, replaced or added. If the last adaptation took place within a split/join region (e.g. 
between an Or-Split and an Or-Join node), ROI ends beyond these last adapted parts at the 
first And-Join or Or-Join node joining all reachable paths starting from nodes ofN^ even 
if one of these paths has not been adapted at all. This is necessary, as especially the temporal 
influence of an adaptation often can only be determined by considering all reachable paths 
starting at Ng up to this joining node. For example, in Fig. 5 for COMM-OUT 2 the temporal 
influence of the shown adaptation requires considering the path 1^2 although it has not 
been adapted. This is because the execution duration of path 1^2 may be longer than that 
of the adapted paths. Therefore, in Fig. 5 both paths starting at Ng have to be considered up 
to the closing Or-Join. 

In the sequel, ROIijgp,,.^ and ROI^^g^ denote the region of interest before resp. after the 
adaptation. They may cover the whole remaining control and data flow or only a part of it 
(e.g. if the user manually has restricted the adaptation to such a part). As the control actions 
of Table 1 only affect activity nodes, ROIj,gfgyg resp. ROIg^gy contain the same set of com- 
munication nodes. We write ROI instead of ROIf^g^yg or ROI^p^y if the distinction between 
the region before and after the adaptation is irrelevant. 

Second, the relevant temporal and qualitative implieations of the adaptation are deter- 
mined. This is mainly done by estimating and comparing the execution durations and “qual- 
ities” of the regions ROIigg^ and ROIgpgy. Whether the entire regions ROI^gfgyg and ROI^p^y 
are considered or only parts of them depends on the location of the COMM-OUT nodes. This 
will be discussed below. The execution duration of a workflow region is estimated on the 
base of several path duration algorithms of [20]. The quality of ROIj,gj-gyg and ROI^^gy is de- 
termined and measured by using quality constraints and quality-measuring objects (section 
4.2). If temporal thresholds or qualitative constraints are violated for an inter-workflow ob- 
ject because of an adaptation, the affected collaborating workflow system is directly in- 
formed. 

Third, when the workflow is continued, the actual executiou is mouitored by the inter- 
workflow agent. For example, unexpected delays of activity executions or external data ac- 
cesses caused by system failures can be detected by this monitoring, and the inter- workflow 
agent can refine its estimations. If necessary, the collaboration partners are informed about 
such refined estimations. 

A workflow system wj can handle temporal or qualitative effects about which it was in- 
formed as follows; It may itself have failure rules stating how to react on constraint viola- 
tions caused by (remote) logical failures of a collaborating workflow system. Alternatively, 
users of both workflow systems together may decide how wj should react. 

6.1 Determiuiug Temporal Implicatious 

We first sketch the principal algorithm of determining temporal implications. Then, we de- 
scribe how execution durations are estimated. 

The principal algorithm is as follows (Fig. 6); 
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1. Handling nodes within ROI: For each COMM-OUT node within ROI the subregion 
SROI^j^fgj. is determined leading from the interruption node set to the COMM-OuT node. For 
example, for COMM-OuTj in Fig. 5 SROI^per consists of nodes 3, 8, 4, 6 and the And-Split/ 
And-Join nodes. After this, it is estimated how long it will take to execute SROI^^^g^ . 

If an absolute calendar time point is assigned to the COMM-OuT node, it is then checked 
whether the estimated execution duration of SROI^pg,. violates a temporal threshold for any 
inter-workflow object ("wj, o: Class, cs) of the COMM-OuT node. If yes, wj is informed (left 
branch of Fig. 6). If no absolute time point is assigned to the COMM-OuT node, the duration 
that would have been needed to execute SROIh^fg,.^ has to be estimated, too. Then, it is 
checked whether there is a mismatch between the durations of and SROI^j^^^ vi- 

olating any temporal thresholds of an inter- workflow object (ws, o: Class, cs) of the COMM- 
OUT node. If yes, wi is informed (middle branch of Fig. 6). 

2. Handling nodes beyond ROI: For COMM-OuT nodes beyond ROfi — such as COMM-OUT 2 

in Fig. 5 - the same procedure is performed as for COMM-OuT nodes within ROI with the 
only difference that we now consider the entire region ROI instead of a subregion SROI 
(right branch of Fig. 6). In particular, it is estimated how long it will take to execute ROI^p^i.. 
Then, for every inter-workflow object of one of the COMM-OuT nodes beyond ROI we check 
whether any temporal constraints are violated. For example, if an absolute time point atp has 
been assigned to a COMM-OuT node beyond ROI it may be that already the duration of 
ROI^jfgr makes it impossible to reach the node before atp -t delay-threshold. If such a con- 
straint is violated, the affected workflow systems are immediately informed. Obviously, for 
the duration estimations w.r.t. ROI the results w.r.t. SROI ^per/bef ore re-used. 

Note that estimating the time duration of ROI does not take into account the execution 
time of nodes that have to be executed between the end of ROI and the COMM-OuT node. 




IF now + > atp + delay -threshold 

OR now + d^pgj. < atp - acc-threshold (**) 



IF d^pg^ - d)jgjgj.g > delay-threshold 
OR d/^^p^g - d^pgj. > acc-threshold 



for any ('wj', o: Class, cs) of 
COMM -Out node: 

I Inform I 



for any (ws, o: Class, cs) of 
COMM-Out node: 

I Inform ws I 



Fig. 6. Algorithm checking temporal implications for collaborating workflows {atp = absolute 
time point, <iz,e/ore/a/fer = execution duration before/after adaptation). The acceleration check 
(**) is not done for a COMM-OUT node beyond ROI as there may be further nodes between 
ROI and the COMM-OUT node. 

^ Note that ROIfy^p^g and ROI^f^^^ do not differ w.r.t. communication nodes. 
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For a COMM-OUT node with no absolute time point this is irrelevant as the algorithm then 
only has to check whether there is a relative temporal mismatch w.r.t. the durations before 
and after the adaptation. As nodes beyond ROI have not been adapted, this mismatch is en- 
tirely determined by ROI. For a COMM-OuT node with an absolute time point the nodes be- 
tween it and ROI are relevant, but the COMM-OuT node may be far away from ROI so that 
estimating the time durations between ROI and such a node would be inherently imprecise. 
Yet, by considering the changed duration of ROI we already enable an early notification for 
workflow adaptations with significant impact on execution times (e.g. we detect if already 
the duration of ROI^p^^ makes it impossible to reach the CoMM-OuT node in time). For those 
COMM-OuT nodes outside ROI not affected by the change of the ROI execution time, we 
switch to a continuous monitoring approach. That is, after the workflow adaptation it is con- 
tinuously checked for these COMM-OuT nodes whether their timing constraints can still be 
met. By combining the predictive approach with continuous monitoring we achieve early 
notifications even when only partial or imprecise execution time estimates are possible. The 
overhead for the additional checks is considered acceptable because first the number of af- 
fected COMM-OuT nodes is limited and second workflow adaptations due to logical failures 
should be relatively rare. 

We now sketch how the execution duration of workflow regions is estimated. In the cur- 
rent implementation, estimations are based on the average duration of activity executions. 
VForjt-case durations using the maximal activity duration are viewed as too pessimistic, as 
too often delays would be predicted which would not really occur. 

The duration of a sequence is estimated by iteratively summing up the average activity 
durations. Control edges are assumed to have a negligible duration. The duration of an And- 
Split/ And- Join region (such as nodes 4, 5, 6 in ROI/y^j-^f^ in Fig. 5) is the maximum of the 
estimated durations of all its paths. 

If an Or-Split/Or-JOIN region is discovered, it is tried either to predict which of the 
paths starting at the Or-Split will qualify for execution when the workflow will be contin- 
ued, or the maximum of all paths is taken as a worst-case estimation (as not all paths may be 
executed actually). A prediction may be possible if the workflow interruption has occurred 
close to the Or-Split, e.g. when data needed for the decision which paths will qualify for 
execution is already available. For example, at an Or-Split one path may qualify for exe- 
cution if the patient has liver metastases, the other one if the patient has no liver metastases. 
If it is definitely known at adaptation time that the patient has liver metastases, then only the 
duration of the metastases path would have to be taken into account. Furthermore, instead 
of worst-case estimations one could also determine (and later on execute) the path with the 
smallest duration or highest quality, if constraints otherwise would be violated. However, as 
Or splits usually contain data-related conditions (such as IF Leukocyte-Count > 2500 in Fig. 
3), this often is not appropriate or at least requires some user intervention. 

The duration of a loop is estimated by determining the duration of the loop’s body se- 
quence and then by trying to estimate how often the loop will be iterated. AgentWork sup- 
ports three principal ways for the latter (used with decreasing priority); First, the engine 
records all loop executions and calculates an average number of iterations for every loop 
(analogously to the monitoring of activity executions). Second, at workflow definition time 
heuristic information about the average number of iterations can be specified (such as “On 
average, the radiotherapy unit of type A has to be repeated three times until the tumor van- 
ishes”). Third, it is tried to resolve the loop’s termination condition in a similar way as it is 
done w.r.t. Or splits (i.e. by inspecting whether necessary data is already available). 

Duration information w.r.t. data flow edges (e.g. for accessing external data sources) is 
obtained by measuring the average duration of such data accesses. 

The described mechanisms estimate the duration of workflow regions in a primarily av- 
erage-based manner. If an Or-Split can not be resolved and therefore the maximum of all 
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(average) path durations has to be taken, this estimation locally becomes a worst-case esti- 
mation (but not as much as it would be the case when using the maximal duration for all 
workflow activities). In case nothing can be said about a loop, the region estimation remains 
incomplete but may nevertheless be helpful as, for example, relevant delays w.r.t. the rest of 
the region may still be predictable and can be communicated to collaboration partners. 

6.2 Determining Qualitative Implications 

For qualitative implications, the inter-workflow agent uses a modification of the temporal 
algorithm of Fig. 6 restricted to COMM-OUT nodes within ROI. Instead of estimating the du- 
rations of regions such as SROI^jpg,. it determines the qualitative effects of the activities by 
using the quality transformation rules of section 4.2. Then, it checks whether the derived 
quality w.r.t. the adapted workflow violates any quality constraints (instead of temporal) of 
an inter-workflow object. The restriction to COMM-OuT nodes within ROI is made as 
Agent Work views qualitative estimations for Comm-Out nodes far away from the adapt- 
ed workflow region as being inherently imprecise. 

If no qualitative implications can be determined because of missing quality-oriented 
meta knowledge, the inter-workflow agent at least informs the collaboration partners which 
activities have been dropped or added due to the dynamic adaptation. However, as this re- 
quires that the activities performed by one workflow are meaningful for the collaboration 
partner, AgentWork views this only as an “emergency solution”. 

The temporal and qualitative estimation approaches work if an AgentWork workflow 
is “well-formed” in the sense that an object o sent by a COMM-OUT node is only produced 
by predecessor nodes of this CoMM-OuT node. For Fig. 5 this means that the objects sent by 
COMM-OuTj may only be provided by nodes 3, 5, 6, 4 (before adaptation) resp. 3, 8, 4, 6 
(after adaptation) or predecessors of 3, but not by node 1 or 2. If, for example, node 2 would 
contribute to an object of COMM-OuTj (and therefore, for example, could delay the execu- 
tion of COMM-OuTj or influence qualitative constraints) then COMM-OUTj would have to 
be placed behind the Or-Join node. However, the algorithm can easily be extended to cope 
also with “cross-over” data flow edges (e.g. a data flow edge transferring data from node 1 
to COMM-OuTj in Fig. 5): For each COMM-OuT node within ROI the subregion SROI^p^^ 
has to be recursively extended by all nodes contributing to the objects send by the COMM- 
OUT node. Syntactically, these are the nodes from which internal data flow edge paths are 
leading to the COMM-OuT node. 

7 Summary and Discussion 

We have introduced a model to deal with logical failures and dynamic adaptations for col- 
laborating workflows. If a workflow is adapted, the temporal and qualitative implications for 
collaborating workflows are automatically determined. Relevant failures causing agreed-on 
temporal and qualitative constraints to be violated are immediately communicated to affect- 
ed collaborating workflow systems. By this approach, we expect that the frequency of failure 
situations inducing local workflow adaptations but not reported timely to affected collabo- 
ration partners can be reduced significantly. 

Our approach is based on knowledge such as activity durations, quality-measuring ob- 
jects and quality transformation rules. We expect that in many application domains - due to 
the increasing importance of quality management and quality assurance - the duration and 
quality transformation „behavior“ of activities can be obtained quite exactly. In particular, 
in most real-world collaboration scenarios, there will be at least one object (such as a docu- 
ment) containing information which in some way measures the quality of products or results 
provided by the collaboration partners. Our approach does not need significantly more spec- 
ifications than other workflow failure handling approaches where, for example, compensat- 
ing activities have to be defined for every „normal“ activity [13]. Of course, it is not possible 
to derive all implications of a logical failure automatically because the internal structure of 
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workflows can be arbitrarily complex. If the most significant problem cases can be handled 
this would already be of great value. 

Currently, we are completing the implementation of the sketched approach within the 
HematoWork project. We are also evaluating the applicability of the approach in different 
application domains like electronic inter-business workflows. The approach shall also be ex- 
tended by using additional activity meta information (such as the resources required to exe- 
cute an activity) and by determining the respective implications of adaptations. Furthermore, 
we plan empirical studies on the quality of temporal estimations for real-world workflows. 
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Abstract The aim of this paper is to present our model for a generic and 
flexible negotiation service^ and its implementation in Computer Sup- 
ported Collaborative Work (CSCW) environments. Within a cooperative 
work environment, users naturally need negotiation support mechanisms 
to study possible alternatives in group decision making. The objective 
of our work is to build a negotiation model independent of any parti- 
cular application field. Contrary to studied models, our model focuses 
on formalizing the negotiation from three points of view: exchanged in- 
formation between the agents to negotiate (the language), the way this 
information is exchanged (the protocol), and the internal behavior of an 
agent (the tactics). In addition to a separation of the problems invol- 
ved in each one of these three facets of the negotiation, this approach 
allows also a greater flexibility than traditional systems dedicated to one 
kind of problems. We chose to use a transactional approach based on 
speech acts to develop our axiom based negotiation model which has 
been implemented as a negotiation service in our CSCW environment 
DisCOO [1,2]. After the tackled problem presentation, we will expose 
the state of the art, then the proposed negotiation formal model, and. 
Anally, the implementation. 



1 Introduction 

Nowadays, the explosion of distributed applications for telecomuting, coope- 
rative work, video-conference, electronic commerce,..., is giving an increasing 
importance to computer supported negotiation. Within a cooperative work en- 
vironment, group decision making is among executive costliest tasks and users 
need some negotiation support to re-frame conflictual purposes, identify and 
structure different problems, propose, attack and defend solutions, and, finally, 
reach and confirm agreements [3,4]. 

By integrating a negotiation support service within a cooperative work envi- 
ronment, we aim to increase cooperation among users by allowing each of them 

1. This material is based upon work supported by the Xerox Research Center Europe in 
Grenoble and LORIA-INRIA. 

O. Etzion and P. Scheuermann (Eds.): CoopIS 2000, LNCS 1901, pp. 224-235, 2000. 

© Springer-Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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to express his/her opinion inside the group decision. Such a negotiation service 
could offer, for instance, a comfortable framework to assist users in deciding 
which legacy tools to use for the elaboration of shared resources (ex: CAD appli- 
cations, text editors, compiler and libraries versions), which resources to share 
with which partner, which cooperation schemas to share a resource, the final 
version for a shared resource (when modified by several users), how to merge 
two or more resources to obtain a common resource,. . . 

Negotiation has been discussed by several research fields like psycho-sociology, 
game theory, economics, artificial intelligence. The objective of our work is to 
build a negotiation model independent of any particular application field: we do 
not want to produce yet another proprietary system, but to define a framework 
which can be configured to support various forms of negotiation. 

This paper is organized as follows. After the tackled problem presentation, 
section 2 exposes the state of the art, section 3 describes the proposed negotiation 
formal model, finally, section 4 presents the implementation. 

2 State of the art 

There exists no universal negotiation model we can apply to every negotia- 
tion problem. The main reason is the multitude of parameters depending on 
culture of negotiators [5], language and vocabulary they use to negotiate, field 
of negotiation, and media of communication. The complexity of a negotiation 
process depends on negotiator number, negotiator coalition number, conflict na- 
ture, force relations between negotiators, perception of the conflict to resolve, 
purposes to reach,. . . Aiming to formalize a generic and flexible negotiation mo- 
del and achieve a negotiation support service for a CSCW environment, we will 
discuss negotiation from the point of view of Distributed Artificial Intelligence, 
Speech Act theory and Group Decision Support Systems. 

Distributed Artificial Intelligence (DAI) is the discipline that aims to design 
a system as a community of agents working together to resolve a problem. An 
agent is a particular computational unit which has a state, develops an expertise, 
and is able to react to external events. Negotiation techniques (based on theore- 
tical frameworks like BDP model [6, 7]) can be useful either in conflict resolution 
(to limit their effects by establishing compromises or by going beyond the nature 
of conflicts) or in service exchange situations (a service request may concern a 
failure diagnosis, a purchase of market parts, an allocation of a bandwidth for 
video-conference transmission,. . . ). The Contract Net Protocol [8] dealing with 
the distribution of tasks between agents illustrates an example of service orien- 
ted negotiation. The Commitment-Based Communication Model [9] upgrades 
the Contract Net Protocol by allowing more interactivity and transparency bet- 
ween agents (possibility of compromising, arguing, counter-proposing,. . . ). The 
negotiation process continues until one of the servers accepts a proposition. 

Other works related to the communication between agents have proceeded 
from the point of view of negotiation language. While the use of natural lan- 

2. BDI: Believes, Desires, and Intentions 
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guage is unlimited, the Speech Act theory [10-12] asserts that it is possible 
to cluster terms in a finite number of verbal actions groups: speech acts. This 
theory introduces the notion of communication protocol to represent different 
social agents behaviors. As detailed in [13], the Speech Act theory has nume- 
rous applications in distributed systems, natural language processing, electronic 
data exchange protocols,. . . Many DAI approaches use this theory to formalize 
inter- agent communication protocols, especially to model the illocutionary as- 
pect of speech acts (expected effect of messages). [13] proposes a classification 
in seven categories: assertive, expressive, declarative, promissive, permissive, di- 
rective and prohibitive acts. [14, 15] use speech-acts to model process centered 
cooperation as a four-phase loop workflow (request, negotiation, performance, 
satisfaction). In Speech Act theory, negotiation processes were modeled either 
by state/transition diagrams where transitions are labeled by speech acts or by 
sets of EGA rules® in which an event corresponds to the reception of a speech 
act and an action describes the reaction to this act (sending of an other speech 
act) (cf. Information Lens [16], SANP^ [17]). 

Finally, Negotiation Support Systems (NSS), which are a sub-class of Group 
Decision Support Systems® [18], combine communication, computing and de- 
cision support techniques to assist people in their negotiation tasks. Within 
confiictual situations, they can be used as a shared and common language for 
mutual understanding. They traditionally support the process of negotiation 
rather than model the decision-making aspects of the problem [19]. NSS can 
provide either an automated or a semi-automated assistance to express the pro- 
blem in a transparent and structured manner. Services ensured by GDSS/NSS 
environments can be either synchronous or asynchronous. On the first hand, syn- 
chronous services develop rendez-vous mechanisms, requiring the "co-presence" 
of different actors before the negotiation can begin (i.e. video-conference, elec- 
tronic meeting systems,. . . ). On the other hand, asynchronous services, offer a 
more flexible negotiation framework in which actors can interact and work as 
they do usually (eg: electronic mail, Computer-Mediated Communication, web- 
based negotiation [5]). 

While they propose a well defined framework to model negotiation process, 
the negotiation models and techniques we have presented here suffer some draw- 
backs as far as our objective is concerned. For instance, many of DAI models 
(including game theory) are based on heuristics and utility functions allowing 
agents to estimate profits of proposed alternatives. Since, this approach ensures 
the termination of a negotiation (each proposition is better than the previous, 
negotiation by successive refinements,. . .), it assumes the existence of an order 
relation (at least partial) on the set of possible propositions. This assumption 
may be too strong in many application fields. Moreover, the design of most 
of negotiation services do not distinguish the purpose of negotiation from the 



3. ECA: event/condition/action 

4. SANP: Speech- Act-based Negotiation Protocol 

5. GDSS: Group Decision Support Systems is a discipline gathering technologies and 
methodologies helping groups of people to express and resolve unstructured problems 
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negotiation protocol (negotiation mechanisms are hard-coded among the other 
features of the application). Thus these negotiation services are very specific 
to the application field. While GDSS and NSS research provide rich notions to 
analyze and model negotiation process [20-22], they cannot be easily integrated 
within a CSCW environment. Either they give an informal expression framework 
which cannot be semantically usable inside a CSCW environment (electronic 
mail, video-conference, Computer-Mediated Communication, SANP), or they 
are adapted to the resolution of very specific problems (Information Lens [16], 
INSPIRE [5]). 

Contrary to studied models, our approach distinguishes three different parts 
within negotiation mechanisms: data structures to be exchanged between agents, 
communication protocol between agents and their behaviors face to other nego- 
tiator acts. Such an approach provides us with a considerable flexibility since 
it will be possible to adapt negotiation mechanisms to take into account the 
negotiation context (topic of negotiation, agents roles,...). In such a way, se- 
veral negotiation modes can be supported within a single CSCW environment. 
Einally, these interactions between agents can occur either in a synchronous or 
an asynchronous manner. 

3 Axiom based negotiation model 

We place ourselves within the framework of a distributed system composed 
of autonomous agents. An agent can be active (it reacts automatically or semi- 
automatically when it receives messages from the other agents) or passive (it 
acts under the control of a user who executes methods on the agent). Thus, the 
negotiation can be seen in the following way: "An agent requires something from 
a second agent, and these two agents dialogue to find the best possible answer". 
The objective of our work is to build a negotiation model which is independent 
of any particular application field. It means defining generic mechanisms for 
negotiation that one can "instantiate" to negotiate the access rights to a parti- 
cular service, or to define the cooperation rules to be respected when two agents 
share a resource, or to any situation requiring a negotiation process. 



3.1 Overview 

Erom the negotiation point of view, the two implied agents play different 
roles: client and server. The client is the agent having a problem to solve. Eor 
this purpose, it carries out a request to one of its partners (called server) to find 
a solution for its problem. It is the client which initiates the negotiation with 
the server. The request is the description of the problem that the client wants 
to solve. According to the application field, the problem may concern the use 
of a service, the sharing of a resource, the selection of a resource among those 
available,... The solution describes the alternative proposed by the server to 
satisfy the client’s request. Depending on the application field, the solution may 
designate various concepts: access rights for the use of a service, cooperation 
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rules to control the sharing of a resource, designation of a resource according 
to negotiated selection criterion,. . . A solution corresponds to a possible agree- 
ment between both agents. As we can note, the terms client and server only 
indicate roles played by the various agents during a given negotiation, and more 
particularly at the time of their connection. We are in fact in a peer-to-peer 
organization, i.e. an agent will be at the same time client and server according 
to whether it sends a request to an agent or it answers the request of one of its 
partners (i.e. it proposes a solution). 

We can split the process of bilateral negotiation into three stages. First of 
all, the client establishes a connection with the server and announces its request. 
It is the solicit phase. Then the negotiation phase itself is held: the client and 
the server exchange messages to build the set of solutions acceptable by both the 
agents. Finally, the client chooses one solution among those resulting from the 
negotiation phase and informs the server. It is the evaluate phase. Another goal 
of this phase is to ensure that the client chooses at most one solution among those 
negotiated. The server can then performs actions corresponding to the selected 
solution (allocation of requested resource, allowing accesses to reach a service or 
to share data,. . . ). 

Our work focuses on the negotiation phase formalization. For that purpose, 
we chose to tackle the negotiation from three points of view for: the information 
exchanged between the agents to negotiate (the language), the way this infor- 
mation is exchanged (the protocol), and the "internal" behavior of an agent 
(the tactics). In other words, we distinguish the language in which are repre- 
sented the decisions taken by the agents, the protocol allowing the agents to 
communicate their decisions, and the way in which an agent makes its decisions 
(own objectives, constraints to be checked, semi-automatic reactions to the de- 
cisions of the partner,. . . ). More than a separation of the problems involved in 
each one of these three facets of the negotiation, this approach allows also a 
greater flexibility than traditional systems dedicated to one kind of problems 
(systems based on hard-coded negotiation protocols). Following our approach, 
one may combine various languages, protocols and tactics within a same com- 
munity of agents, or even within a same agent if it simultaneously carries out 
several negotiations with several partners. 



3.2 Using speech-acts to negotiate 

As we already explained, we do not want to produce yet another proprietary 
system. On the contrary, our aim is to define a framework which can be parame- 
terized to support various forms of negotiation. To achieve this goal, we chose to 
use a transactional approach based on speech acts: a negotiation is seen as being 
a transaction having a beginning (solicit), an end (confirm or kill), and having 
to respect certain criteria. We journalize (or log) some of events (in particular 
speech acts events via the invocation of assert[speech_act] operations) on the 
level of each agent (concept of local history), then we define properties which 
have to be checked on these histories (concept of correctness criterion). Some 
of these properties are dedicated to the coordination of the events between two 
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agents (negotiation protocol), whereas some others relate to the control of the 
decisions taken by an agent (tactics implemented by this agent). 

One should note that within this framework each agent has its own local 
history in which it only journalizes the events relating to itself, namely its own 
operations like its interactions with the other agents of the system. Once the 
properties are defined, each agent will be able to locally evaluate them according 
to its own history. Such an axiom based approach where axioms are locally 
checked by each agent according to a partial view of the system has several 
advantages: 

• Correctness: The control of the negotiation process is based on the defini- 
tion of properties on allowed sequences of decisions taken by the agents (cor- 
rectness criterion) and not on predefined scenarios as with states /transitions 
diagrams. Axioms are viewed as pre-conditions on events invoked by agents. 

• Genericity: The proposed formalism for defining these negotiation mecha- 
nisms is independent of any particular application field. 

• Distribution: Each agent itself controls the "correct" executions of the 
negotiation process according to the information journalized (logged) in its 
local history (peer-to-peer organization between autonomous agents). 

• Scalability: One can add new axioms without any risk of combinatory ex- 
plosion as with the integration of numerous states/transitions diagrams. 

• Heterogeneity: Within a single system, all the agents are not forced to ne- 
gotiate according to a single model. Moreover, one agent can simultaneously 
lead in parallel several negotiations according to different models. 

The originality of our approach is that controls made by the protocol and 
the tactics on the decision sequences are not founded on predefined negotiation 
scenarios (cf. state/transitions diagrams) but on the definition and the checking 
of invariants characterizing the decision sequences regarded as "correct". Using 
again the transactional systems vocabulary, one may say that we use negotiation 
correctness criteria. In order to illustrate our model, we will give two examples: 
the first one represents a negotiation protocol, the second one a negotiation 
tactic. Although these two examples were formally specified, we will only give 
a broad view of them, the objective of this article being the presentation of our 
approach rather than a formal and exhaustive definition of the operations and 
axioms of the model itself. 

A Negotiation protocol sample The objective of a negotiation protocol is to 
control the interleaving of the assert operations invoked by both agents. That 
can be seen as a problem of access concurrency on the communication channel 
or as a problem of speech rights management: the rules controlling decision 
sequences, the possible decisions according to the context (current history), the 
actions to be undertaken according to the decisions taken by the partner,. . . do 
not relate to the negotiation protocol but to the negotiation tactics. 

One example of negotiation protocol between two agents is the turn-taking. 
This one ensures that an agent will be able to make a decision, i.e. to invoke an 
assert[speech_act] operation, if and only if it has previously obtained the right 
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to speak {getTurn event). Thus, in addition to the various assert operations 
invoked by it or by its negotiating partner, an agent will also journalize other 
events such as getT urn in his local history. The main axiom of the turn-taking 
protocol can then be schematized by the following invariant on the local history 
of each of both agents: "an agent A can make a decision (assertA[speech_act\) 
if and only if it acquired the right to speak (getTurn a appears in its local history) 
and if no other agent B ^ A acquired this right since then (i.e. no getTurn b 
event was journalized since the last getTurn a event)". If the local history of 
agent A is denoted by Ha and if the relation of precedence between the events 
is denoted by — this axiom can be written: 

{assertA[speech_act] G Ha) ^ 

{ getTurn A G Ha 
A y B ^ A ^ getTurns G Ha 

such that LastOcc{getTurnA) — > getTurns 

A Tactical sample The concept of negotiation is not limited to agent communi- 
cation aspects (language and protocol) nor to a single problem solving. It is also 
necessary to formalize the "internal" behavior of an agent, either from the point 
of view of the strategy adopted to negotiate with a partner (reactions, conces- 
sions, decision changes, . . . ) or from the point of view of the policy implemented 
to coordinate several negotiations. The objective of a negotiation tactical is to 
define the way an agent will make its decisions and/or will choose the solutions 
{assert, reserve, confirm, kill, . . .operations) in terms of properties applied to 
its local history. Such a tactical enables us to describe: 

- The contextual behavior of the agent, i.e. the decisions which can be taken 
relatively to the decisions which were previously taken by the various actors 
of the negotiation (journalized in its local history). 

- The reactive behavior of the agent, i.e. the decisions which must be taken 
in reaction to the decisions taken by the partners. 

- The coordination of the various negotiations carried out by an agent: when 
an agent is negotiating with several partners, these negotiations are not 
independent and the negotiated solutions are constrained one by the others 
(see an example in [23]). 

- The objective of the agent, i.e. the constraints on its decisions: for example, 
if we use a utility/interest/cost/. . . function, a rule can be to always improve 
a certain coefficient in comparison to the preceding decisions aiming to ensure 
the convergence of the negotiation (cf. Operational Research, lAD). 

A negotiation tactical can thus be seen as a set of behavior rules controlling 
the sequence of the operations invoked by an agent. To express these rules as 
axioms, the only available information is the events journalized in the local 
history of this agent. 

One example of negotiation tactical is the atomic negotiation. A client 
agent takes part simultaneously in several negotiations with the constraint that 
either all the negotiations lead to the implementation of a solution, or no action 
is undertaken. This behavior is formalized by the both following axioms in which 
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RS {Request Set) denotes the set of atomic negotiation requests. The first one 
indicates that an atomic negotiation solicited by an agent A is in fact made up 
of several elementary negotiations with agents Bi,. .. ,Bn- 

{solicit _atomicA[RS] G Ha) ^ V reqBi G RS {solicit A[reqBi] G Ha) 
The second axiom affirms that if the agent A has confirmed a solution for one 
of the requests (with a agent Bi), then it must have also confirmed a solution 
for each other request (with agents Bj). 

{solicit _atomicA[RS] G Ha) ^ V reqBi ^ 

{confirmA[reqBi] G Ha) ^ (V req'^. G RS {confirmA[req'^.] G Ha)) 

This tactical corresponds to some extent to the two phases locking mecha- 
nism used in traditional transactional systems: a transaction requiring the use 
of several resources must first of all acquire a lock on each resource (first phase) 
before being able to use these resources (second phase). If, during the first phase, 
one of the resources cannot be locked, then all the already acquired locks are 
freed and the transaction is postponed and started again later on. 



3.3 Expressiveness of our model 

We think however that the negotiation between agents is not limited to the 
definition of a language, a protocol and tactics. In order to be able to support 
the various forms of negotiation, other concepts must be associated with these 
basic mechanisms. One example is the concept of alternative branches which 
represents the fact that both negotiator agents explore several parallel ways to 
find (different) solutions for the same problem. Another example is the concept 
of delegation which allows a server agent to bypass the control to a second 
server agent to continue the negotiation with a client agent. From this point of 
view, the fact that we check axioms on the local histories of each agent allows 
a greater flexibility than the classical approaches based on predefined explicit 
workflows. To integrate such new functionalities into our model we only need 
to define the new necessary events as well as the axioms controlling their use. 
If needed, it will be necessary to analyze the interactions of these new axioms 
with the existing ones in order to be sure that the coherence of the set of rules 
is preserved (for instance, we have to avoid any contradiction between axioms). 

Alternative branches During negotiation, it may happen that it is no more pos- 
sible to define any general solution to the whole problem. It is then necessary to 
make assumptions before being able to continue. These assumptions permit then 
to explore various alternatives, i.e. to continue the negotiation in parallel towards 
several different directions. Let us take an example in which an agent wants to 
access to the source code of a program developed by another agent. During the 
negotiation, the server agent proposes two choices to the client agent: the cur- 
rently available public version, as well as a new version still under development, 
but access of which is subjected to the signature of Non-Disclosure Agreement. 
Before choosing, the client wishes to study both alternatives in parallel in order 
to evaluate benefits and drawbacks for each choice. If it decides to use the public 
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version, it knows that it will have to migrate towards the new version as soon 
as available. On the contrary, if it chooses the new version under development, 
isn’t the signature of the NBA likely to disturb its relations with other partners? 
Concerning the creation of a new branch of negotiation, we chose to represent 
this event by a particular decision, i.e. by a specific speech act which will appear 
in an assert operation. In this manner, it will be automatically journalized in 
the local history of the two negotiating agents. 

Even if both agents can negotiate by simultaneously exploring several al- 
ternatives, one and only one solution can be finally chosen by the client. The 
controls carried out during the evaluation phase of a solution prohibit selection 
of multiple solutions on a given server for a same request, even if these solutions 
arise from different branches of negotiation. 

Delegation Another classical concept in negotiation is the delegation. For an 
unexpected reason, the server cannot (or does not want any more) continue the 
negotiation with the client and decides to give the control to another server. 
This may concern a particular branch or all the branches of the negotiation. The 
delegation holds in two phases: the initial server must first of all stop its negotia- 
tion (or negotiation branch) in progress, then the client negotiates with the new 
server. However, it is not simply a kill operation followed by a solicit operation 
starting a new negotiation from zero. We consider this change of interlocutor as 
a "normal" decision in the negotiation process {delegate speech act). 

3.4 Synthesis 

The presented negotiation model allows to coordinate negotiations between 
agents, this coordination being based on invariants to be respected by negotia- 
tion histories. This coordination is definitively not constrained by a completely 
predefined scenario. This approach provides more freedom to agents: the model 
does not impose to take a decision, or to forbid a decision. It simply controls that 
the freely taken decisions are coherent. Nevertheless, helping agents in their de- 
cision making process is possible through the use of a negotiation tactical. Such 
a negotiation tactical may ensure convergence of negotiation process, or may 
forbid to cancel previously taken decisions,. . . 

The following section presents implantation of this negotiation model on 
top of DisCOO, our CSCW environment. DisCOO kernel’s aim is to coordinate 
exchanges of documents between several users. This coordination ensures that 
these exchanges respect certain cooperation schemas. Negotiation mechanisms 
have been added to assist users to resolve conflicts when sharing documents, 
or to simply assist them in the choice of the cooperation schema they agree to 
respect for sharing a specific document. 

4 Implementation 

We started this work on negotiation after the development of DisCOO [1, 24], 
our CSCW environment that allows geographically distributed agents (activities. 
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driven by human operators) to cooperate by exchanging resources (mainly do- 
cuments). Each agent having its own copy of the shared resources, the coopera- 
tion between agents is carried out through imports and exports of resources. 
When two agents connect together to share a resource, they must initially 
sign a contract indicating the cooperation mode that they chose ("cooperative- 
write"®, "client/server"'^, and "writer/reviewer"®). Thus, it is indispensable to 
allow the agents to negotiate this cooperation mode according to their respective 
constraints. In addition, it can be useful to renegotiate a cooperation mode in 
runtime to solve a conflict between two modes or to soften the relations between 
two agents. Finally, these same negotiation mechanisms can be also used to as- 
sist the agents when they merge two versions of a same resource, typically in the 
final phase of a cooperative-write relation. 

This implementation within DisCOO enabled us to validate the basic concepts 
of our model, namely the negotiation language and the negotiation protocol, 
about an example: the negotiation of the cooperation schema to be used for the 
sharing of a document. While the decision making lies with human operators 
supported by artificial agents, various informations are available in the local his- 
tories of each agent to provide more assistance, control and/or automation of the 
decision-making process. This will constitute the second stage of the implemen- 
tation of our model within DisCOO via the definition and the implementation 
of negotiation tactics. 



5 Conclusion 

In this paper, we presented a brief description of the state of the art in nego- 
tiation systems. An analysis of current negotiation systems or approaches lead us 
to conclude that current systems/approaches are inflexible, lack any genericity 
across application field, and do not adequately answer to negotiation needs in 
Computer Supported Collaborative Work. This misfit between current solutions 
and negotiation needs in CSCW leads us to propose an original solution for a 
generic negotiation model for CSCW. This model focuses on formalizing the ne- 
gotiation from three point of views: the language (negotiation information), the 
protocol (the way negotiation information is exchanged) and the tactics (the way 
a negotiator takes its decisions). From a modeling point of view, our approach 
provides an interesting alternative to current negotiation approaches and allows 

6. Cooperative Write: two agents modify concurrently the same resource; both must 
reach a consensus on the final value of this resource. 

7. Client/Server: an agent modifies a resource and another agent recovers, progressively, 
the different produced versions; this cooperation mode ensures that the customer will 
take well into account (at least) the last version produced by the server. 

8. Writer/Reviewer: an agent A produces a document doci and shared it with an agent B 
{B is client in a client/server relation with A); agent B uses doci to produce a docu- 
ment doc 2 that it shares with agent A {B is server in a client/server relation with A); 
this cooperation mode guarantees that doci and doc 2 will be coherent at the end of the 
process. 
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a greater flexibility than traditional systems. We formalized our axiom based 
approach upon a speech-act transactional approach. In our model, each negotia- 
tion information is represented as a speech act and a negotiation is seen as being 
a transaction which must respect certain criteria. Each negotiator agent journa- 
lizes (or log) the events relating to its own operations and to its interactions with 
the other agents. We defined and presented properties that have to be checked 
on these histories, some of the former being dedicated to control the negotia- 
tion protocol, whereas others are dedicated to control the taken decisions. The 
fact that we use axioms to model negotiation properties allows us to enrich our 
negotiation model with new axioms aiming to tackle classical negotiation need 
such alternatives or delegation. This enrichment can be pursued as long as the 
coherence of the set of rules is preserved and may be an interesting extension of 
our work. We validated our approach through the implementation on top of our 
CSCW environment (DisCOO) of an example using our model’s basic concepts, 
namely the negotiation language and the negotiation protocol. Being mainly in- 
terested by human actors, we neglected the negotiation tactics assuming that 
the human actors will tackle this aspect without any help. Nevertheless, tack- 
ling this part of our negotiation model and implementing it will allow us, in the 
near future, to program reactive agents which can assist negotiators as long a s 
their tactics have been formally described. Another research direction in which 
we intend to use our results in negotiation modeling is dynamic federation of 
cooperative workflows. To allow cooperation and henceforth coordination of dif- 
ferent workflows, various negotiation must hold between activities of different 
workflows (eg: rendezvous, contracts, results needed, exchanged services). 
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Abstract. Business process management has become an area of increasing 
interest in the last years. However, the acquisition of the information about 
business processes itself becomes a complex task since this information is 
spread over different people, quite often is inconsistent, and often is only 
available implicitly in the minds of the people involved in the processes. Within 
this paper we describe our work on a cooperative information system PRINCE 
serving as an organizational memory information system. The goal of the 
system is to support the systematic management of business processes capturing 
process information, structuring it, and preserving it in a way to be used during 
the different phases of a process management lifecycle. The system is able to 
manage information of different multimedia object types (such as text, audio 
and video documents). It can be used by different users giving dedicated access 
rights (both for filling and retrieving information). Since the information base is 
cooperatively filled by different users several mechanisms like consistency/ 
inconsistency indication, information abonements etc. have been introduced for 
managing the huge amount of information. 



1 Introduction 

Business process management has become an area of increasing interest in the last 
years [2]. This is partly because processes are seen more and more as the core of the 
business. In a business world where companies have to adapt to changing markets and 
growing competitors the organization and the IT support of the business processes 
heavily decides on the companies’ success. Furthermore, new challenges like 
globalization of economics enforces companies to build more and more partnerships, 
resulting in even more complex business processes quite often spanning more than 
one organization. 

This situation shows the importance of well designed and optimized business 
processes and its IT support. Workflow management is seen as one core technology 
for providing adequate IT support for business processes. One function of workflow 
management is to define the business processes in so called business process models 
[12]. These models are the basis for a guidance of the processes, i.e. the models are 
enacted, people are informed about the activities they have to perform, they are 
provided with appropriate tool support etc. 
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However, for building up the process models first of all the knowledge about the 
processes is spread over various documents or is available in the heads of different 
people. For complex processes that - as discussed above - even span more than one 
organization or organizational unit it means that the information about the processes 
is distributed among different people residing at different places. Additionally, each 
person has its individual viewpoint onto a business process: managers responsible for 
organizing the processes view processes different from people who perform the actual 
process tasks. Thus, the capturing of process information itself is a complex task in an 
organization that has to be managed properly. Furthermore, taking into account a 
personal fluctuation where people either change teams or even leave the organization 
(e.g. due to retirement) the task of capturing the peoples’ knowledge about the 
processes and the organization becomes extremely important. In the following we call 
this knowledge available in the peoples mind the organizational memory of an 
organization. 

This organizational memory is the information source to be used when defining 
business processes in the resp. models. However, it is not the goal to see business 
process models as the externalization of an organizational memory. Business process 
models rather encompass the necessary information in order to drive the process, e.g. 
the definition of activities, activity schedules and responsibilities for activities. 
However, in knowledge intensive processes [6] there is many other information (e.g. 
context information, experiences, cross process information) that is available and used 
during the processes. Thus, the use of an organization’s organizational memory is 
twofold, it provides the information source for building up process models and it 
serves as a background information pool to be exploited when performing the 
different activities during a business process. 

Since the knowledge that builds up the organizational memory usually becomes 
quite complex and the knowledge is spread over many different minds of people it 
becomes interesting to build up IT support for organizational memories. In the 
following we call this IT support organizational memory information system (OMIS 
for short)*. In this paper we will describe our work on a concrete OMIS that we have 
build. Starting from a process management approach [7] and a number of experiences 
that we have gained from concrete process management projects [8] we have studied 
the problem of capturing information about business processes for mapping it onto 
process models and for making it available to different people during business 
processes. Based on these experiences we have designed the PRINCE system (process 
information center). 

The remainder of this paper is structured as followed: In the following section we 
are going to sketch a process management lifecycle and discuss the role of an 
organizational memory information system within that lifecycle. In section 3 we 
collect different requirements onto an organizational memory information system that 
we have detected. For supporting these requirements we have designed and built the 



* In this context we understand an OMIS as “an enterprise-internal application independent 
information and assistant system. It stores large amounts of data, information and knowledge 
from different sources of an enterprise. These are represented in various forms, such as 
databases, documents and formal knowledge-bases. The OMIS will be permanently extended 
to keep it up-to-date and can accessed enterprise-wide through an appropriate network 
infrastructure” [13]. 
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system PRINCE (cf. section 4). Finally section 5 summarizes our work and concludes 
this paper. 



2 The Role of an OMIS for Process Management 

For developing process based IT applications based on the process management 
technology different activities have to be performed. The sequence of these activities 
is also called process model lifecycle. 

Continuous engineering of systems usually takes place in running organizations. 
Thus, in a first activity the information about the processes has to be gathered. Within 
an information acquisition the information about the “as is processes” is collected. 
This can take place by different means: document analysis (e.g. using a IS09000 
documentation if it exists in the organization), structured interviews, workshops, etc.. 
This information that has been collected is, then, fixed in the process model in an 
activity that is called process modelling. This process model serves as a basis for 
documentation and discussion about the processes. Furthermore, in a process model 
analysis activity the model can be evaluated in order to detect deficiencies of the 
process. A typical analysis technique is the one of simulating the process. Results of 
the analysis usually are suggestions for improvement that result in changes of the 
process model. Iterating the modelling and analysis activities usually leads to “should 
be process models” which are an improvement of the “as is models”. Once a “should 
be model” has been decided upon a process model enaction can take place. This takes 
place on the basis of a workflow application where the process is driven by the 
workflow engine, and different services are called supporting the different process 
activities. According to the process state the different persons involved in the process 
get informed about the activities they have to perform, and they are provided with the 
necessary process objects and services to work upon the objects according to the 
activity definitions. One further important activity is the process evaluation in order 
to detect further possible process improvements during the process or a posteriori, i.e. 
after the process has terminated. 

Fig. 1 shows the control structure between the different activities during the 
process management lifecycle. Additionally an information flow view could be taken 
where a huge amount of information becomes available during the process acquisition 
phase when discussing with the various people about the processes. The information 
that is obtained comes in different types, usually in unstructured forms like 
(questionnaire reports, workshop protocols, personal notes or even audio records of 
interviews). Parts of this information is exploited in the process modelling phase. 
Thus, the result of this phase is a partial formalization of that information. During 
process model analysis additional information is obtained (e.g. analysis results such as 
critical paths). Based on this the process model is used by the workflow application 
and additional information is used by the workflow participants during process 
enaction. If an organizational memory information system is used as the information 
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pool for all the various types of information it becomes a central repository that is 
used throughout the whole process management lifecycle (cf. Fig. 1).^ 




information flow 



Fig. 1. The role of an OMIS in the process management lifecycle. 

The information that is gained within the different phases of the process management 
lifecycle either contains facts about the process (e.g. descriptions of activities, tools to 
be used during activities, ..) or information about experts for certain process steps (in 
state X person y knows how to proceed). We call the former kind of knowledge 
codeable knowledge since it can be brought as information^ into an organizational 
memory information system, the latter kind of knowledge we call personalized 
knowledge, knowledge that itself cannot be brought into an OMIS (only the 
information concerning the knowledge carrier, i.e. the expert person, should be stored 
into the system) (cf. [9]). We are convinced that an OMIS serving as a cooperative 
information system in the sense that has been sketched here has to encompass 
functionality supporting both codeable as well as personalized knowledge. However, 
for the rest of the paper we mainly concentrate on the codification issue, further 
thoughts on the personalization approach can be found in [15]. 



3 Requirements onto an Organizational Memory Information 
System Supporting the Management of Business Processes 

As we have mentioned above one important phase during the systematic management 
of business processes is the information acquisition. Usually it is the goal of a process 



^ We do not give a complete list of requirements for OMIS here (cf. [13] or [17] for a 
discussion of general OMIS requirements.) Other work on concrete OMIS developments can 
be found e.g. in [1], [4], [14], [16] or [19]. 

^ We use the terms knowledge and information in the following way. Knowledge in a narrower 
sense only exists in the mind of humans. We also use knowledge as the more general concept 
for implicit knowledge and documented knowledge (which is as a matter of fact 
information). On a software system level we use the term information. Knowledge can be 
represented by information which is stored, retrieved, presented etc. by information systems. 
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management project to improve and to support processes that are already being 
carried out in practice. Hence, only in rare cases processes are completely to be 
defined from anew. In most cases these processes have been carried out implicitly so 
far, i.e. the persons involved in the process knew their job (that means, that they have 
in mind what to do) but no (complete) explicit description of the processes existed so 
far. Thus, for building process models all relevant information concerning the 
processes has to be acquired first. 

The acquisition of information about business processes is a complex process itself 
due to the fact that information about the processes is not concentrated in one 
information source but rather is distributed among different information sources of 
different types. Among information sources are written material e.g. handbooks of 
tools that are being used in the process so far, partial process descriptions that have 
been made so far (e.g. rule sets for handling certain activities, mission statements for 
certain processes, quality management information (e.g. ISO 9000), etc.). However 
most information about processes are available in the minds of the persons 
performing the processes that are to be supported. Different gathering techniques have 
to be adopted in order to capture this information. Among this techniques are 
document analysis, observation and inquiry, which means asking people about the 
information they have about the processes. This can take place by interviews (face to 
face or using telephone), workshops, questionnaires etc. As a result of applying these 
information acquisition techniques different documents (questionnaires, protocols, 
interview traces) exist the content of which has to be structured and put together in the 
organizational memory information system. 

Additionally to the problem of having various sources and different types of 
information documents as a result of the information acquisition another fact has to be 
mentioned which makes the collection of information difficult - the process 
complexity. Industrial processes are quite often very complex, consisting of hundreds 
of activities, documents, persons involved, and tools that are used by the persons. For 
those processes the relevant information can not be collected in one step. It becomes 
necessary to start with an abstract process description identifying the process’ scope 
and to refine the abstract description in a next step. One reason for doing so is that 
different persons usually have different type of information. Quite often managers 
know the processes on an abstract level, and know the interrelation of process parts 
while the persons that work in the process know the process details (e.g. how to 
perform activities, know why activities are performed in a certain sequence and so 
on). 

Moreover since organizations that are involved in the process quite often are 
dispersed over different geographical locations it becomes impossible to bring all 
relevant persons together at one point in time for information acquisition since the 
relevant persons work at different places. Bringing all persons together would result 
in workshops the size of which would lead to unproductive work and the resulting 
information would be too complex and unstructured to be useful. Thus, information 
acquisition has to be performed in several steps, for example, starting with an initial 
workshop where the managers are interviewed about the process scope and the 
abstract process steps, followed by detailed interviews among the process experts, a 
review workshop after a first information integration, followed by interviews for 
refining and completing the information set, etc. For this it becomes necessary to 
collect information, integrate different information sources, to mark information as 
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being relevant or irrelevant and consistent or inconsistent, to delete unnecessary 
information, etc. 

Based on the aspects mentioned so far we point out requirements for the design of 
the organizational memory information system suitable to support the cooperative 
management of business process information; 

1. According to what we addressed above the organizational memory information 
system has to be a storage of information objects of different type such as text, 
audio, video and graphics. The chosen information acquisition techniques result in 
different information objects such as, for example, hand-written protocols, audio 
tape traces of interviews or videos from process observation. This information has 
to be stored in the OMIS, it has to be possible to structure this information, to 
indicate relevant information areas in the objects, and to associate the information 
with appropriate meta information (e.g. date of gathering, author, etc.). 

2. In most cases business processes are spread over different departments of an 
organization. Many people involved in a process use different tools and documents 
to edit or create the mass of documents during the many activities of the process. 
As mentioned above people do have different detailed information so that there is 
the need to structure process entities in an appropriate way. 

3. Due to the process’ complexity and the resulting huge amount of information it 
must be possible to associate information objects with each other for relating 
information objects that give information about the same process entities (e.g. a 
workshop protocol where a process activity is noted with an interview giving 
details about that activity). These associations have to be attributed in order to give 
certain semantics to the associations between the information objects that are 
linked to each others via these associations. By that it can, for example, be 
expressed that an object is needed for an activity (if an association is made between 
an information describing an activity and another one describing a document), that 
an activity is predecessor of another one (two information objects each one 
describing an activity), consistency or inconsistency of information can be denoted 
(two information objects describing the same entity), etc. 

4. To serve the needs of different types of users the OMIS needs to support different 
kind of information supply. We distinguish between passive and active information 
supply, depending on whether the user selects the information (passive supply 
means the OMIS is passive) or whether the OMIS selects information and provides 
it to the user (active supply). In cases of a passive information supply a query 
interface as well as a navigation interface for information retrieval is needed. With 
the query interface the user can retrieve information by issuing queries like “give 
me all information about all process activities in a certain process step”. The 
navigation interface allows to browse through the OMIS visiting information 
objects along the associations between the objects. In case of an active information 
provision the user gets information upon the occurrence of certain events he can 
specify. For example, if he specifies that he wants to be informed if new (or 
inconsistent) information concerning a certain process entity is put into the OMIS 
the system monitors this event and notifies the user upon its occurrence. 

5. The OMIS has to be fit with a dedicated access right system in order to achieve an 
acceptance of the OMIS among the participants of the organisation. This require- 
ment is based on the fact that for example in some cases process participants will 
not give all detail information how they behave in the process depending on 
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whether their superior or certain collegues get this information either. Thus, for 
each information object it must he possible to specify which persons are allowed to 
view or to change the information. 



4 The Process Information Center PRINCE 

The system PRINCE (PRocess INformation CEnter) is an OMIS for business process 
information. Based on the major requirements for such systems which we discussed 
above it has been designed and implemented. The system allows to store the results of 
the various methods of gathering process information namely different kind of 
multimedia objects and can be used to collect, structure and consolidate all 
Information about business processes. It follows principles demanded In [5] namely to 
support hypertext, groupware and rethorical methods. Furthermore, it allows to 
manage different kinds of objects that are recognized as being important, e.g. forms 
[10] and it allows to build up hypertext structures among the information documents 
(cf. [3], [11]). 



4.1 Structuring Process Information within PRINCE 

Since information objects'* usually give information about different process entities it 
makes it necessary not to store each information document as one coarse granulated 
object but rather to structure the document in different parts, thus, achieving a more 
fine grained document structure. For example, an interview protocol usually 
encompasses information about not only one process entity but rather a lot of different 
entities (e.g. the set of activities the interviewed person is involved in). This causes 
the need to focus not only onto the complete information object but rather onto the 
information about the individual process entities within this document which makes it 
necessary to divide the document into several parts (that we call information areas in 
the following). 

The definition of information areas depends on the type of the multimedia object 
(e.g. areas on a photo or a hand-written note, time slots in an audio or video 
document). So each information document is a collection of information areas. Within 
each information area only information about one process entity is given (cf. Fig. 2). 
The information about the different process entities is structured according to the 
different entity types of the underlying process management approach. In our 
approach we base upon the entity types activities, documents, roles, tools. Each entity 
type is called an information class (e.g. “document”) and a special item of a type is 
called an information instance of an information class (e.g. a concrete process entity 
“application form” is an information instance of the information class “document”). 
All instances and classes are structured in an information tree as shown in Fig. 2. 
Managing business process information in this way fulfills the first two requirements 



In the following we use the terms information objects and information documents 
synonymously. 
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namely to store information of different source types and to support an appropriate 
structuring of process information in the organizational memory information system. 




Fig. 2. Context representation of the user terms. 



4.2 Filling PRINCE with Process Information 

During information acquisition the information tree is huild by identifying 
information instances according to the information within areas of information 
documents. For example, a generic term within an information area describes a 
collection of some basic activities which are mentioned in another information 
document in a more detailed way. In PRINCE the collection term is a father node and 
the detailed information are the sons (e.g a father node “activity” denotes one of the 
process entities, sons of this nodes are concrete process activities like “write_letter”, 
“review_letter”, etc., then). In this way an information tree is built up with the process 
name as the father node, the information classes (process entities) as direct sons and 
the information instances as direct sons of the information classes (see upper left part 
in Fig. 3). 

Each of the information instances is linked to one or more area(s) in one or more 
document(s). As it has been demanded in requirement 3 this results in a network of 
linked information which makes it possible to retrieve information successfully just 
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by selecting a special information instance. In addition to this Fig. 2 does not only 
show links between information areas and process entities but also between couples 
of information areas. These links are typed as consistent, inconsistent or variants 
meaning that the two information belonging to the same instance (= process entity) 
are consistent, inconsistent or variant to each other. Thus, bringing an information 
document into the organizational memory that encompasses information being 
inconsistent to the information that is stored already enables to mark the inconsistency 
so that the inconsistency can be revealed and discussed during the next workshop or 
interview during process information acquisition. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the phase of bringing information into the organizational memory. 
In this screen dump an information document giving a hand written workshop 
protocol is shown (part A). 




Add information object to the 
organizational memory 



Fraunhofer 



Institut 

Software- und 
Systemtechnik 



Information tree: 




Fig. 3. Bringing information into the organizational memory PRINCE. 



Two information areas one for a process document “shipping data” another for a 
process activity “capture” are defined. For these process entities instances are created 
(see for example the highlighted entry in part B of the screen dump which gives the 
information tree for all information instances for which information is available). Part 
C of the screen dump shows some meta information about the information document. 
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According to the discussed requirements the meta information is also used to control 
the access to the information document and the information itself. For each document 
as well as for each information area users will be named who are allowed or not 
allowed to access to the document or the specified areas. 



4.3 Information Retrieval in PRINCE 

PRINCE allows to retrieve information according to the requirements given above. 
The user can issue queries for obtaining certain information in three different ways: 

• Retrieve information by using the information tree and selecting certain tree notes 

• Retrieve information by querying certain meta information of links between 

information areas (e.g. for checking consistency/inconsistency of information 
within these areas) 

• Retrieve information by querying certain meta information of documents 

In all cases the user searches for specific information he can address by a query. 
Additionally, PRINCE provides another way to get information about business 
processes. The user can navigate through the graph of linked information documents 
given by the associations between the information areas. In Fig. 4 a screen dump 
showing how to browse through the information graph is illustrated. 
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Fig. 4. Browsing through information objects in PRINCE. 
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By using so called local overview maps the information documents are presented. In 
normal case for each document exist associations to other documents. Two documents 
do have some couples of information areas where each area is linked to the same 
information instance in the information tree. That means the coupled information 
areas describe the same information instances. In Fig. 4 a central object is shown 
called “interview_protocol_Mr._Briel” on the right hand side. Around this central 
document other information documents stored in the system to which the central 
document is associated with are placed clockwise. The number at each line gives the 
information, how many couples of information areas exist in the central and the 
associated information document. The amount of couples decreases clockwise. On the 
left hand side of the screen dump all information documents encompassing 
information about a named business process are listed and for each one the number of 
information areas within the document is shown. This number and the number of the 
couples between two documents inform the user how many “new” information about 
the business process he can get, taking a look at an information document the central 
one is associated with. Thus, if the user knows the content information of the central 
document he is be able to get the most additional information about the same entities 
of the business process by selecting the document above or he gets many information 
about other entities when selecting an information document right to the central 
document (while he gets only few additional information when selecting a document 
left to the central one). The user now either can open the central document or he can 
select one of the associated ones. In this case this object becomes the selected one (i.e. 
moves to be the centred one) and the five documents with the most associated areas to 
the new central document will be placed around it. This feature of PRINCE allows the 
user to search for information without any special kind of query (i.e. the user is not 
forced to specify what he is looking for). 

As mentioned above we distinguish between active and passive information 
supply. The described methods for information retrieval as well as for navigation on 
information documents is part of the system’s passive information support. 
Additionally, the user can obtain information by defining so called knowledge 
abonements. By specifying an information abonement the user directs the system to 
send him information at a certain point in time by specifying upon which events he 
wants to become informed actively by PRINCE. The events are of different types. For 
example, a user might want to be informed if any new information is linked to an 
activity of the process he is involved in. The user can define points in time (e.g. every 
monday morning, every time new information comes into the system, etc.) when he 
wants to be informed. The user defines the knowledge abonements by himself 
depending on his own interest and for his own use. 



4.4 Using PRINCE during Process Enaction 

The use of PRINCE as an cooperative information system is not limited to the process 
acquisition phase during systematic management of business process management. 
PRINCE can also be used during process enaction. By this a user can request 
additional information (e.g. context information) from the OMIS when performing a 
certain activity, working on a certain document, or using a certain tool. 
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4.5 Access Rights in PRINCE 

In PRINCE three user groups are defined. The user who uses the system to inform 
himself about business processes constitutes the normal (default) user that we call 
process participant. He is able to search for information but not to make any changes 
on stored information documents or meta information. The latter features are given to 
dedicated users that we call process managers in the following. Process managers are 
persons who are responsible for obtaining the business information during process 
acquisition using different techniques (questionnaires, protocols, interview tasks). 
They are allowed to bring information documents into the organizational memory 
information system and to identify process relevant information by creating 
information areas which are linked to process entities in the information tree (cf. Fig. 
2). Moreover, they are responsible to keep the pool of information free from 
inconsistency by discussing detected inconsistencies with the relevant process 
participants. Users with utmost rights for the organizational memory information 
system are administrators. Additional to the rights of the process managers they have 
the right to administrate the system by adding, changing or deleting user accounts. 



4.6 System Architecture of PRINCE 

An organizational memory information system like PRINCE has the major function to 
store process relevant information and to place the information at the organization’s 
disposal at the different places the information is needed. According to this 
requirement PRINCE has been implemented as a Web-based application in order to 
achieve a portable system that can be used at different user locations during the 
information acquisition phase. 

PRINCE is composed of a set of WWW pages including java applets. It’s a frame 
based screen descriptor with one navigation frame and eleven content frames to bring 
information documents into PRINCE, to check and ensure information consistency, to 
edit user profiles etc. (e.g. cf. Fig. 3 or Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 5. The information storage architecture. 
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All process information as well as all meta information of the information documents 
and links are stored in an underlying ORACLE database system which is being 
upgraded to handle multimedia objects of different type [18]. PRINCE uses a 
database layer architecture composed of the database, an application independent 
media management tool and an application interface as illustrated in Eig. 5. 

A more detailed description of the PRINCE’S system architecture is shown in the 
following Fig. 6. As illustrated the database is the central unit. It stores all process 
information and provides it to the web-pages in pursuance of the query of the applets 
(A1-A8) within the pages. Furthermore, it receives all information from each applet to 
save it permanently. 




legend: 
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M: manager rights necessary 
1 1 A: administrator rights necessary 
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applets on page: 

Al= show information document 
A2= information tree view 
A3= meta information and links 
A4= knowledge abonement/user profile 
A5= local overview and browsing 


A~|~ link from page A to page B 






— ^ DB write database access 




A6= information search 


— DB read database access 




A7= consistency check 
A8= system administration 



Fig. 6. System architecture of PRINCE. 

The direction of the information flow is illustrated by the arrows between database 
and web-page. With the exception of the page “help” all pages get or save information 
in the database. On some pages the user can browse directly to another page of 
PRINCE without using the navigation unit, e.g. the web-page “search for 
information” allows to call the page “edit information document” as shown by the 
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arrow in the figure. But editing information documents is only possible by users with 
process manager rights described by the “M” in the small upper right rectangle nearby 
the web-page symbol “bring inf. document into PRINCE/edit information document”. 
Thus this link can only be used by process managers. 



5 Summary 

Within this paper we have described the cooperative information system PRINCE 
serving as an organizational memory information system. The goal of the system is to 
support the systematic management of business processes capturing process 
information that is yielded from the various people owning information about the 
processes, structuring it (such that it can be brought into process models) and 
preserving it in a way to be used during the different phases of a process management 
lifecycle. The system is able to manage information of different multimedia object 
types (such as text, audio and video documents). It can be used by different users 
giving dedicated access rights (both for filling and retrieving information). The users 
have several possibilities for information retrieval such as querying information 
browsing through an information landscape etc. Since the information base is 
cooperatively filled by different users several mechanisms like 
consistency/inconsistency indication, information abonements etc. have been 
introduced for managing the huge information amount. 

So far a first version of PRINCE has been built implementing the majority of the 
OMIS requirements given above. We have applied the system in projects for e.g. 
modelling processes in the area of transportation logistics. The resulting information 
base has been the starting point for intensive discussions, reorganization efforts, and a 
process model definition for a workflow implementation. In that project PRINCE has 
proven its potential for a common information base streamlining the process of 
optimizing business processes. Future work on PRINCE will focus on extensions for 
automatically deriving a first process model skeleton from the structured set of 
information and on using PRINCE during process enaction phase (i.e. integrating it 
into a workflow application). Furthermore, we plan to extend PRINCE in order to 
support personalized knowledge (so far PRINCE captured coded knowledge, cf. 
section 2). 
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Abstract. A main problem for electronic commerce, particularly for business- 
to-business applications, lies in the need for the involved information systems 
to meaningfully exchange information. Domain-specific standards may be used 
to define the semantics of common terms. However, in practice it is not easy to 
find those domain-specific standards that are detailed and stable enough to allow 
for real interoperability. Therefore, we propose an architecture that allows for in- 
cremental construction of a shared repository including a multilingual thesaurus, 
which is used in a business communication language. Communicating informa- 
tion systems then refer to the common thesaurus while exchanging messages. Our 
emphasis is be on separating semantics (in the thesaurus) and syntax (in XML). 
Therefore, our extensibility is not only that of XML, but also the extensibility of 
the semantics that is modeled in the shared repository. 

The business communication language XLBC is presented and how it can be used 
in electronic commerce applications. XLBC message patterns and conversation 
protocols are stored in the shared repository as well. 



1 Introduction 

In spite of all the surrounding hype, it is becoming increasingly clear that electronic 
commerce is taking off on a global scale, not only in the consumer market but also in 
business-to-business and business-to-administration application areas. However, there 
are also many barriers that still need to be taken. One barrier is the standardization of the 
message formats for business communication. Although business-to-business electronic 
commerce has a longer tradition of electronic data interchange in the form of EDIFACT, 
it is generally recognized that EDI is too costly and not flexible enough to cope with 
the dynamics of the new economy [KM97,KL96,MG98]. However, traditional EDI is 
often being re-examined to define the meaning of the transferred data (semantics), and 
XML is employed as the practical foundation in which to structure this information 
(syntax). XML is a markup language for creating self-descriptive data; in contrast to 
HTML, it separates style and content and is extensible in the sense that new tags can be 
used as long as they are defined in the DTD (document type definition). For electronic 
commerce, it is especially interesting that one format can be used both for electronic 
messages (to be processed by computers) and for human interfaces; an XML document 
itself is already, to some extent, readable for humans (what an EDI document is not), but 
especially when it is accompanied by a style document (XSL), it can be presented by 
means of a web browser in any desired layout. This feature not only allows to have one 
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single interface to application systems (for humans and for systems), but also enables 
hybrid set-ups in which humans and systems are involved in different stages of the 
process and the same format can be used throughout. 

However, XML on itself will not do the job. The receiving party can recognize 
something as a valid XML document, and when it has the accompanying DTD, it can 
check whether it adheres to this DTD, but nothing is said yet about the meaning of 
the data elements. If every company were to develop its own DTDs, there would be 
no real interoperability. So, although XML is technically superior to EDI X.12, it does 
not solve the huge problem that EDIFACT has worked on for years, namely, how to 
dehne the contents of the messages. What elements should be there, how are they rep- 
resented and what do they mean? If XML should be used in business-to-business elec- 
tronic commerce, something equivalent to the EDIFACT standards must be in place. 
The standardization of messages can be at different levels: at the lexical level of char- 
acter sets (data representation), the syntactical level of message structures, to a deeper 
semantic level of vocabulary and integrity constraints. If communicating parties want 
true communication, they must agree not only on the form but also on the meaning of 
the messages. It is not necessary and even undesirable to strive for explicit agreement 
on all semantics. All that is needed is that confusion is avoided and that messages can 
be processed automatically at both ends - which means that a mapping can be made to 
the local schema. 

From an institutional point of view, standards are vehicles for facilitating coordina- 
tion of economic activities [H+95]. Instead of repeated coordination between actors, a 
standard solves a number of dilemmas for actors in a situation where communication 
is required. A standard therefore diminishes the need for ad-hoc coordination. On the 
other hand, there is an increased need for concerted action when standards are created 
or changed. Normally, this concerted action is performed at the level of standardization 
committees. However, at present this often turns out to be infeasible, or only feasible to 
a very limited extent. In today’s open and dynamic business environment, the partners 
have to take over part of the standardization process to themselves. This can involve 
two or more partners who intend to set up a business relationship on the spot, or an 
industrial platform/market owner who does this standardization for its members. For 
such a setting, a flexible system architecture that allows for dynamic evolution of the 
business communication language is required. 

In this paper, we propose an architecture that allows for incremental construction of 
a shared repository, which is used in a business communication language. Our emphasis 
is on separating semantics (in the repository) and syntax (in XML). In this way, the 
architecture not only supports extensibility of message syntax (as offered by XML), but 
also the extensibility of the message semantics (by means of the shared repository). 



2 Foundations for Formal Business Communication 



Communication languages have been defined in several environments: KQML in the AI 
community, ACL in the FIFA agent consortium, and FLBC in the business communica- 
tion field. In this section we give a short overview of FLBC that we take as our starting 
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point. We also indicate at what points we have deviated from FLBC while developing 
XLBC. 

2.1 FLBC 

A number of researchers have investigated the possibility of developing general-purpose 
formal languages for business communication (FLBC), notably Kimbrough, Moore, 
Covington and Lee. The impetus for this research has been a common assessment 
of the fact that existing EDI standards leave much to be desired in flexibility, in ex- 
pressivity, in clarity, etc. Kimbrough & Moore mention two assumptions of the FLBC 
approach [KM97]. The first assumption states that a properly designed FLBC should 
permit business messaging to begin and to proceed without the business partners hav- 
ing to come to a separate and specific agreement concerning the content, structure, and 
proper interpretation of the messages to be exchanged. This assumption is very close to 
the approach called Open-EDI [KL96]. It does not require that every message be based 
entirely on public lexicons. Exchange of particular vocabularies should certainly be 
allowed, as should ‘linguistic bootstrapping’ (agreement to define new expressions in 
terms of existing expressions). The second assumption calls for a semantic foundation 
of the language in Eirst-Order Logic. 

FLBC is based on speech act theory that makes a distinction between the illocution- 
ary force of a message and the propositional content [KM97,Moo99]. By explicating 
the illocutionary force, FLBC makes clear that messages are not just pieces of data, 
but (intend to) have some social effects, such as creating an obligation. Moreover, the 
propositional content is represented in such a way that it contains indeed a proposition, 
that is, a statement that can be logically true or not (in the case of a assertive message), 
or an action to be taken (in the case of a directive message). This is in contrast to tradi- 
tional EDIFACT messages where all the necessary data elements are present (otherwise 
it would not work, as a matter of course), but not structured in the form of a proposition 
or action. As a result, the syntax definitions of traditional EDI are somewhat arbitrary 
and unpredictable. In the ELBC approach proposed by Kimbrough & Moore, the basic 
structure of ELBC messages is defined once for all. Of course, different message types 
(also called patterns) can be defined on this basis, such as for ORDER, INVOICE, 
etc. These message patterns differ in the actions that they refer to and the arguments 
that these actions take. However, they can always be parsed, and interpreted to some 
extent; for the full interpretation, the receiver should know the meaning of the terms 
and predicates. In contrast to earlier languages such as EDIEACT, formal semantics 
are considered important in FLBC in order to arrive at rigorous definitions and facil- 
itate automatic processing. FLBC uses First-Order Logic as much as possible. XLBC 
is based on communication semantics described in [WVD95] called Illocutionary De- 
ontic Logic, which is a modal logic. The following subsections summarize our main 
extensions and adaptations to FLBC. 

2.2 Conversation objects 

Business messages that are exchanged typically occur in conversation patterns. For ex- 
ample, an order is followed by an acknowledgment, and together they form a transac- 
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tion. It is not the order itself, but the order transaction that creates the obligation for 
the other party to deliver, as expressed in the legal definition of a purchase order as 
a “written authorization for a supplier to ship products at a specihed price which be- 
comes a legally binding contract once the supplier accepts it.” In [WvH99], a pattern 
language is described that distinguishes different levels of conversations. Here, we do 
not repeat the details of this framework, but just assume that conversation objects at 
different aggregation levels can be defined. 

2.3 Roles 

In line with linguistic theory, Kimbrough takes a predication/argument structure as the 
basic representation of events [Kim98]. This means that events are thought of as a spe- 
cial kind of entity of a certain type (e.g., delivery) and the arguments are the entities 
that play a role in the event (who delivers, what is delivered, etc). The role names are 
taken from a controlled set. In line with Functional Grammar [Dik89], we allow a pred- 
ication to have restrictors in addition to the role arguments. Restrictors further identify 
the entity or event denoted by the predication. Using restrictors, it is possible to add any 
attribute to the predication, as long as it is semantically coherent. Predication restrictors 
are the semantic equivalent of adverbial expressions in natural language. 

2.4 Predicates 

FLBC does not say much about the structure of the lexicon in which predicates are de- 
fined. With XLBC, the lexicon - or thesaurus as we call it - is set up in a linguistically 
motivated way and with support for multilinguality. Predicates can be nominal, adjec- 
tival or verbal. Verbal predicates denote some action or activity. Predicates with their 
roles and possible selection restrictions are called predicate frames and are stored in the 
multilingual thesaurus. Some are very general (e.g. deliver, arrive), and some will be 
domain-specific. The thesaurus entries specify lexical information with the representa- 
tion in one or more languages and semantic information. 

3 The Shared Repository 

XLBC is based on a separation of syntax (XML messages) and semantics. The semantic 
definitions are stored in a shared repository. This could be made public, but it could 
as well be restricted in use for one market only. The shared repository contains two 
parts: a multilingual thesaurus, and an XLBC component library. The former defines 
the elements of which messages are composed, and the latter defines the messages and 
higher aggregation structures. We stress that the shared repository distinguishes several 
component levels, and is not just a large set of possible DTDs. We strongly believe that 
such a structure is necessary in order to obtain real extensibility. 

3.1 The Multilingual Thesaurus 

The different elements that make up a message refer to certain real-world entities, such 
as the parties involved, the products/goods that are exchanged, etc. Usually, these items 
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will have different attributes such as location and price. Both the attributes themselves 
and the values of those attributes have a lexical representation, such as "company" 
or "product " . These representations are basically words that denote some concepts. 
The thesaurus makes a distinction between words (or lexicals) and concepts, and sup- 
ports a semantic network of concepts. 

Figure 1 illustrates our general communication architecture, in which information 
systems communicate by means of a common business language (in our case XLBC 
messages that contain references to concepts in the multilingual thesaurus). The multi- 
lingual thesaurus for this language is managed by the vocabulary server, which allows 
for dynamic extension of the terms used in the business language. The communicating 
information systems are informed of changes to the common thesaurus by means of 
a notification service. The shared repository also manages the XLBC Document Type 
Definitions (see section 4). 




Fig. 1. The general communication architecture. The shared repository manages the common 
terms that are used in XLBC messages to be exchanged by the communicating information sys- 
tems. 



The thesaurus is built up around a semantic network of concepts. The concepts are 
defined through their relationships with words and other concepts. Words are the natural 
language representations of concepts. Multiple words can describe one concept (author 
and writer may be synonyms), and one word can be used to describe multiple concepts 
(company is a homonym that describes both an industrial organization or just a group 
of friends). We call the relation between a concept and a word a denotation. In addition, 
concepts are interrelated. For instance, the concept ’’author” may have as a generalizing 
parent (hypewnym) a concept that represents a person. This says something about the 
concept of author. A concept may have different types of relations with other concepts. 
As in typical object-oriented modeling techniques [Mey97], the parent relation (spe- 
cialization/generalization), the part-of relation, and non-hierarchical relations between 
concepts (e.g., in the form of predicate frames) are used for defining concepts in the 
thesaurus. As can be seen in Figure 2, elements in the different message components 
that make up the conversation shall link to concepts which have been defined in the 
semantic network of the thesaurus. 

Concepts are part of a semantic network but always organized in generalization hier- 
archies to facilitate top-down access. We have found it useful to distinguish three levels 
in this hierarchy. The top level contains categories such as Event, Physical Entity, Ge- 
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Fig. 2. Linking the XLBC components with the concepts in the semantic network of the multi- 
lingual thesaurus. Exemplary, translations of some concepts to English, Dutch and German are 
given. 



ographical Entity, Measure Unit, Agent, and Time. It may also contain sub-categories, 
such as Transport Event, Transform Event, and Transfer Event. The middle level is 
called the basic level and it contains the concepts that are closest to human experience, 
such as Deliver (a Transport event), Pay (a Transfer event), Day, Month, City, etc. The 
bottom level is made up of sub-concepts, or specialized concepts, such as the many 
forms of delivery and payment. For retrieving information from the thesaurus, one usu- 
ally starts at the basic level. 

The thesaurus should also provide meaning definitions as far as these are relevant 
for the business application. Remember that we adhere to a minimalist approach as far 
as meaning definitions are concerned. We do not have one standard definition method 
because the relevance can differ and not all concepts are the same. Usually, real-world 
concepts (natural kinds) such as House, Horse, or Car, defy a formal definition but 
for the human interpreter, a verbal meaning definition (as in an ordinary dictionary) is 
usually sufficient, whereas the machine does not need to reason about them. For event 
types, it is often sufficient to specify the category (for example. Pay is a Transfer event) 
and the selection restrictions on the arguments (in this case, a Money theme). Some- 
times, additional preconditions and postconditions are useful. For message types, the 
operational meaning typically depends heavily on the context. For example, an Invoice 
can be defined as a claim for payment in return for goods delivered or for a service 
provided. However, whether the Invoice causes an obligation to pay or presupposes it, 
is not so clear; in fact, different options can be chosen, leading to different trade sce- 
narios. Trade scenarios are represented in the component library, and it is at this place 
where the operational semantics of message types such as Invoice are to be found (see 
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the next subsection). In the thesaurus, a verbal definition is sufficient then. Although 
real-world concepts usually do not need a complete definition, sometimes quality regu- 
lations are relevant. For example, a product may only be called ‘chocolate’ if it contains 
at least a certain percentage of cocoa. Although this is not yet possible in the current 
implementation of the thesaurus, we intend to allow the inclusion of such regulations, 
but not as part of the definition, but as what they are: rules on the way concept names 
are applied to instances. In this way, we not only separate syntax and semantics, but 
also semantics and pragmatics. For the representation of rules, we need an expressive 
knowledge representation such as is used in logic-based ontologies (cf. [D+98]). 



3.2 The XLBC Component Library 

XLBC is based on speech act theory. Furthermore, the XLBC messages have been 
grouped into different aggregation levels of conversations, as illustrated in Figure 2. 
At each composition level, various patterns can be defined. As explained briefly in sec- 
tion 2.2 and in detail in [WvH99], speech acts typically go in pairs. The request/accept 
transaction is an example of a pattern at transaction level. Transactions can grouped 
into basic workflows, of which reciprocal interactions can be construed. It is possible to 
specify rules on, for instance, the sequence order in which elements of XLBC-patterns 
must occur. 

The thesaurus and component library provide an architectural framework that is 
specifically aimed at extensibility. It is unrealistic to assume that any organization could 
arrive at an exhaustive repository of standard components and standard messages that 
any industry can adopt. This should not be the aim. Instead, what the repository should 
provide is a (well-structured) set of building blocks by means of which parties can 
develop new components with relative low effort. Given a shared repository with a cer- 
tain content, users can develop new business processes top-down, by taking an existing 
business process and adapting it according to their needs, or bottom-up, by taking the 
basic terms of the Thesaurus - perhaps extended with newly defined ones - and compose 
them into messages etc. The advantage of the XLBC approach - and FLBC approaches 
in general - is that it supports compositional semantics. For example, if a new kind of 
business action has been defined - let’s say, ‘review’ instead of ‘deliver’ - then it can be 
combined without further effort into a request for reviewing, a commit to reviewing, or 
a report on the reviewing being finished. When the Thesaurus is owned and managed 
by a professional community instead of one party, the procedures for updating and ex- 
tending the shared repository is equally important. In the conclusions, we will have a 
few suggestions on this point, but the issue as such is beyond the scope of this paper. 



4 The Extensible Language for Business Communication XLBC 

Below, we introduce the language XLBC (Extensible Language for Business Commu- 
nication). XLBC combines the semantic orientation of FLBC with the extensible syntax 
of XML. The Extensible Markup Language (XML) is subset of SGML that is designed 
to make it easy to interchange structured documents over the Internet [McG98]. The 
main role of XML (as opposed to HTML) in interoperable systems is likely to be for 
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defining the structure of data to be exchanged between heterogeneous information sys- 
tems. The syntactic structure of XML documents is specihed by a Document Type 
Dehnition (DTD), which may be thought of as a schema of the document. Instances of 
XML documents can only be understood in relationship to their DTD. When we talk 
about XML documents we need to refer to explicit DTDs. 

The top-level DTD for XLBC messages is dehned as follows: 

<! ELEMENT MESSAGE ( SPEECH-ACT+ , CONTEXT) > 

This dehnition dehnes a message as consisting of one or more speech acts and a 
context element. The attributes are omitted for reasons of space. 

4.1 Speech Act and Propositional Content 

Speech act and propositional content is then dehned as follows: 

<! ELEMENT SPEECH-ACT (CONTENT) > 

<!ATTLIST SPEECH-ACT 

TYPE CDATA #THESAURUS> 

<! ELEMENT CONTENT (PREDICATION | COMPLEX- PRED ) > 

<! ELEMENT PREDICATION (ARG+, RESTRICTOR* ) > 

<!ATTLIST PREDICATION 

ID CDATA #REQUIRED 

TYPE CDATA #THESAURUS 

OPERATOR ( 'NEC' I ' POS ' ) #IMPLIED 

ASPECT ( 'INTEND' | 'START' | 'CONTINUE' | 

'STOP' I 'DONE' ) #IMPLIED> 

<! ELEMENT ARC (TERM | PREDICATION | TIMEREE)> 

<!ATTLIST ARC 

ROLE CDATA #THESAURUS> 

These dehnitions contain the basic structure of the speech acts. A speech act is di- 
vided into an illocution and a propositional content. The speaker and addressee of the 
speech act are already determined by the sender/receiver of the message. The proposi- 
tional content consists of a number of predications, where a simple predication takes 
the form of a predicate (usually a verb, such as ‘deliver’) followed by one or more ar- 
guments. An argument consists of its identifying role and a term. We also allow for 
sub-clauses, and therefore instead of a term, it is also possible to hll an argument re- 
cursively with a predication. The ID of a predication is the identiher of the action oc- 
currence, as it is used in event semantics. The TYPE attribute dehnes the message type 
taken from the controlled vocabulary in the multilingual thesaurus (specihed via the 
keyword #THESAURUS). The predicate operator can be positive or negative (default: 
positive). The aspect operator can be used to indicate a phase of the event (‘going to 
v’, ‘start v-ing’, ‘is v-ing’, ‘stop v-ing’, ‘has v-ed’). A complex predication allows for 
Boolean combinations of simple predications. 
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4.2 Context 

The context of the message contains all kinds of pragmatic features, such as the session 
of which the message is a part, a link to a previous message, but also the thesaurus used 
or the preferred language setting. This definition is similar to the ones used in FLBC 
[Moo99] and FIFA [Fou]. 



4.3 Terms and References 

A term is an expression by means of which the speaker refers to some entity [Dik89]. 
If the entity has a unique identifier, then the reference is simple, comparable to the 
reference by means of a personal name in natural language. However, this is not always 
the case. For example, when a customer orders 3 items of product X (identified by 
some FAN code), then the reference includes both a product type (identified by the 
FAN code) and a quantity. The situation becomes more complex when the product is 
not sold in discrete items. In that case, some unit-of-measure is needed, for example, 
200 kg. The entity type can be uniquely identified by an FAN code, but it can also be 
described by means of a general entity type and a list of restrictors. For example, the 
entity type can be ‘Toyota Carina Model 1432’ and restrictors can specify the color, the 
transmission system, etc. 



5 Related Work 

In the absence of a complete and comprehensive set of document formats, as FDIFACT 
intended to provide, several attempts are made to set up repositories of components 
that can be taken out and used by business partners. XML.ORG, for instance, aims at 
being an independent industry portal for the standardization of XML applications in 
electronic commerce, whereby it serves as a reference for XML DTDs. BizTalk.ORG 
is a competing industry initiative started by Microsoft. Commerce One’s CBL defines 
a set of building blocks. These building blocks are then pulled together to make the 
actual documents describing the interactions between two organizations. OASIS is a 
non-profit international consortium dedicated to accelerating the adoption of product- 
independent formats based on public standards, notably XML. Oasis could serve as a 
host for an XML registry and repository, including XLBC. The sister organization ON- 
TOLOGY. ORG has the objective to use ontologies to address the problems that impact 
the formation and sustainability of large electronic trading groups. In these initiatives, 
the goal is to put DTDs at the disposal for communication partners, but the dynamic, 
ad-hoc extension of common DTDs is usually not addressed. 

[Lee98] suggests the use of a central repository in which formal trade procedures 
can be stored. Users can download these trade procedures — formally represented as 
Petri-Nets — adapt them if necessary, and then adopt them immediately for execution. 
The XLBC approach goes further by providing not only trade procedures (correspond- 
ing to XLBC components at the workflow level), but also term definitions and message 
types. [G+99] proposes a central repository of standard contracts that can be used by 
negotiating partners in the process of contract building. [Hue98] advocates a Trading 
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Partner Agreement in which business partners describe a new business process. The 
definition can be exchanged by means of EDIFACT meta messages. However, this sce- 
nario makes not clear yet how the definitions are managed. Moreover, it requires that the 
message formats are adapted each time a semantic change is made, such as the addition 
of a new action. In our approach, the message format can be kept unchanged. 

A somewhat older approach that bears similarity to XLBC is the Basic Semantic 
Repository (BSR) [ISO] and the Business System Interoperation (BSI) project at the 
University of Melbourne [ICA]. This project was not based on XML, but also aimed at 
standardization of business terms for EDI in the form of repositories. The BSR was set 
up with multilinguality support. The semantics that it did provide (at least in the first 
prototype of which information is available) was limited; the main contribution was a 
structured way of describing EDI data elements. The idea behind BSI was that outgoing 
messages would be translated automatically to the standardized form at the sender’s 
site and translated back to the in-house file of the receiver at the receiver’s site. The 
translation in both cases is performed by an BSI server. Although we basically agree 
with this general idea, there are still many problems to be solved before this actually 
works. One is that a standard should be available that is sufficiently expressive - such 
as aimed at by XLBC and the multilingual thesaurus. 

FIPA has taken the initiative of defining an Agent Communication Language [Fou]. 
The language is also based on Speech Act Theory and its semantics is specified in BDI 
logic. The FIPA language provides almost no support for conversation objects. The 
propositional content can be defined for different domains using a nested attribute/value 
scheme. The general message format is similar to XLBC; the main differences are that 
XLBC content is defined using predications and that the terminology is defined in a 
thesaurus (although FIPA also intends to set up directories where domain ontologies 
can be defined and published). 

6 Conclusions and Future Work 

The standardization process — defining a communication language and its semantics 
— is a process that is usually done by standardization committees, but if the users have 
to do it themselves, the question arises how it should be supported. We distinguish five 
aspects of this support: 

Representation support: How to represent the syntax and semantics? 

Accessibility support: How to store the definitions and make them available? 

Methodological support: How to arrive at a definition of redefinition? 

Process support: How to manage the standardization process? 

Implementation support: How to implement the language in the context of 
existing legacy systems? 

Drawing on FLBC, we introduced the XLBC language that defines the structure of 
messages. The meaning of the lexicals has to come from somewhere else. For this pur- 
pose, we have developed a multilingual thesaurus and a XLBC component library. By 
means of these techniques, the system is able to provide communication partners with 
representation and accessibility support, as mentioned above. Particularly, the specific 
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(semantic) representation of business message components (in the shared repository) 
may incrementally evolve in our architecture. This would not be possible when relying 
only on prescribed XML DTD for message exchange. An important concern is the sep- 
aration of the semantics in the repository and the concrete syntax in XML, as well as 
the separation of pragmatics (business rules on the application). 

The other support aspects are not worked out in this paper, but we can make a 
few remarks. Process support is needed especially in the case that there are more than 
two stakeholders involved, for example, a business group or virtual community. In that 
case, the process should start by identifying all relevant stakeholders and ensure that 
everyone who wants to be involved has the possibility to do so. It is important that the 
process is legitimate so that the results are acceptable to all stakeholders. In [dM99], a 
method is described in which virtual professional communities can arrive at acceptable 
specifications. This method can be used also for a definition process. 

Implementation support is especially important for the coupling of the standardized 
language with the legacy systems of the parties involved. Typically, the communication 
language is not identical to the language spoken by these legacy systems. A translation 
or mapping is needed to transform one representation into the other. This translation 
software is one of the major components of current EDI systems. [HasOO] discusses the 
role of standards in the construction and mapping of global data models for cooperative 
information systems with different individual data models. The traditional bottom-up 
approach is to start with the data models to be integrated and then trying to define super- 
classes of which the original classes are specializations. The study shows that this can 
lead to very complex integrated models. A top-down approach starts with an available 
domain model, as the multilingual thesaurus may provide, and maps this to the situation 
at hand in the legacy systems. In the case of a message standard, a top-down approach 
could be followed if generic concepts, such as order, invoice but also product, buyer, 
seller, or transport medium are available. The top-down approach and the bottom-up 
approach can be combined in a so-called yo-yo approach. On the technical level, wrap- 
pers that provide unified interfaces are an established technique for accessing legacy 
systems [RS97]. 
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Abstract. With the cutting edge technology advance in wireless and 
mobile computers, the query processing in a mobile environment involves 
join processing among different sites which include static servers and 
mobile computers. Because of the need of energy saving and also the 
presence of asymmetric features in a mobile computing environment, 
the conventional query processing for a distributed database cannot be 
directly applied to a mobile computing system. In this paper, we first 
explore three asymmetric features of a mobile environment. Then, in light 
of these features, we devise query processing schemes. Performance of 
these query processing schemes is comparatively analyzed and sensitivity 
analysis on several parameters is conducted. 



1 Introduction 

In a mobile computing environment, a mobile user with a power- limited palm 
computer (or a mobile computer) can access various information via wireless 
communication. It is noted that mobile computers use small batteries for their 
operations without directly connecting to any power source and the bandwidth 
of wireless communication is in general limited. As a result, an important design 
issue in a mobile system is to conserve the energy of a mobile unit while allowing 
mobile users of the ability to access information from anywhere at anytime [3] [9] . 

The query processing in a traditional distributed system has received a 
considerable amount of attention and been extensively studied in the litera- 
ture [4] [5] [6] [11]. The objective in distributed query processing is to reduce the 
amount of data transmission required. Note, however, that the cost models de- 
veloped for query processing in a traditional distributed database do not reflect 
many important features in a mobile computing system. Explicitly, the prior 
studies in distributed query processing [5] [6] [11] did not fully explore the asym- 
metric features of a mobile environment, which are, as explained below, particu- 
larly important in devising the corresponding query processing schemes. Specif- 
ically, the energy consumption of mobile computers, the most important cost 
criterion, was not dealt with for the query processing in traditional distributed 
databases, making the corresponding distributed query processing schemes de- 
vised not applicable to a mobile computing environment. To remedy this, we shall 
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explore in this paper three important asymmetric features of a mobile computing 
system, and in light of these features, develop efficient query processing schemes 
for mobile compnting systems. The three asymmetric features, which we shall 
explicitly address and reflect in the design of query processing schemes, are as 
follows. 

1. Asymmetric feature of computing capability between the server 
and a mobile computer: Mobile computers use small batteries for their 
operations without directly connecting to any power source. In contrast, 
the server is not strictly constrained by energy consumption and thus pos- 
sesses much more power than a mobile computer. Note that in traditional 
distributed query processing, the sites involved in a query processing are 
usually assumed to have the same level of processing capability. This feature 
distinguishes the query processing in a mobile environment from that in a 
traditional distributed system. 

2. Asymmetric feature of energy consumption between message send- 
ing and receiving: The energy required for message sending is more than 
that required for message receiving at a mobile computer [8]. This feature 
also has to be modelled when the costs of the corresponding operations are 
evaluated. 

3. Asymmetric feature of energy consumption between activeness 
and idleness of a mobile computer: The energy consumed by a mo- 
bile computer in its active mode is much more than that consumed in its 
idle mode [7] [8]. In view of this, a mobile computer may be designed to 
stay in its idling mode by migrating its processing work to the server if so 
appropriate. 

Consequently, we derive in this paper a cost model which considers these 
three asymmetric features of a mobile computing system. The cost model de- 
rived paves the way to the development of the query processing schemes in a 
mobile computing system. For ease of exposition, a semijoin which is initiated 
by the server and is benehcial to reduce the cost of a join operation is termed a 
server-initiated, or SI profitable semijoin. For query processing, judiciously ap- 
plying SI prohtable semijoin can reduce the amount of data transmission required 
and energy consumption. According to those asymmetric features of a mobile 
computing system, we devise some specihc criteria to identify SI profitable semi- 
joins. For query processing which refers to the processing of multi-join queries, 
we develop three query processing schemes. In particular, we formulate the query 
processing in a mobile computing system as a two-phase query processing proce- 
dure that can determine a join sequence and interleave that join sequence with 
SI profitable semijoins to reduce both the amounts of data transmission and 
energy consumption. Performance of these query schemes is comparatively an- 
alyzed and sensitivity analysis on several parameters is conducted. It is shown 
by our simulation results that by exploiting the three asymmetric features, the 
proposed two-phase query processing scheme is very powerful in reducing both 
the amounts of energy consumption and data transmission incurred. 
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This rest of this paper is organized as follows. Preliminaries are given in Sec- 
tion 2. In Section 3, we develop query processing schemes for multi-join queries. 
Performance studies on various query processing schemes are conducted in Sec- 
tion 4. This paper concludes with Section 5. 

2 Preliminaries 

To facilitate the presentation of this paper, some preliminaries are given in this 
section. The notation, dehnitions and assumptions required are described in Sec- 
tion 2.1. By taking the asymmetric features described above into consideration, 
a cost model for join and query processing in a mobile computing system is 
devised in Section 2.2. 



2.1 Notation, Definition and Assumption 

A join query graph can be denoted by a graph G = (V,E), where V is the set 
of nodes and E is the set of edges. Each node in a join query graph represents 
a relation. Two nodes are connected by an edge if there exists a join predicate 
on some attribute of the two corresponding relations. We use |i?i| to denote the 
cardinality of a relation Ri and |A| to denote the cardinality of the domain of 
an attribute A. The notation ixi Rj is used to mean the join between Ri and 
Rj, and \Ri k Rj\ denotes cardinality of the result relation of Ri ix Rj. To 
determine the effect of a join operation specihed by a query gTaph, we employ 
the results stated in the theorem developed in [5]. 

Dehne the selectivity p, of attribute A in Ri as where Ri{A) is the 

set of distinct values for the attribute A in Ri — A ^ Rj means a semijoin 
from Ri to Rj on attribute A and Ri Rj means a simple join from to 
Rj. Note that the reduction of the relation Rj by the semijoin Ri — A ^ Rj is 
proportional to the reduction of Rj (A). The estimation of the size of the relation 
reduced by a semijoin is thus similar to estimating the reduction of projection 
on the semijoin attributes. After the semijoin Ri—A Rj, the cardinality of Rj 
can be estimated as \Rj\pi^a- 

2.2 Cost Model for Query Processing in a Mobile Computing 
System 

Table 1 shows the description of parameters in the cost model for a mobile com- 
puting system. Energy consumption in data receiving at a mobile computer, 
denoted by eac, refers to the energy consumed in receiving data via wireless 
communication. Energy consumption for receiving a relation R at a mobile com- 
puter, denoted by eflc(R-)) is formulated as e,. * |i?| where Cr is the receiving 
energy coefficient, representing the energy consumed in receiving one tuple of 
data. Also, energy consumption for sending a relation R out from a mobile com- 
puter, denoted by esoiR), refers to the energy required in transmitting the 
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Description 


Symbol 


Processing ratio of server to mobile, i.e., server/mobile 


rsM 


Energy consumption ratio of data sending to data receiving 


rs 


Idling coefficient for a mobile computer 


6 


Energy consumption in data receiving at a mobile computer 


<iRC 


Energy consumption in data sending at a mobile computer 


esD 


Processing time function at the server 


Ts 


Amount of data transmission for query processing 


dt 


Amount of energy consumption for query processing 


Ec 



Table 1. Description of symbols for the cost model in a mobile computing system 



relation R over wireless link. To capture the asymmetric feature of energy con- 
sumption between data sending and receiving of a mobile computer, we use the 
send-receive energy ratio rE (i.e., to represent the ratio of the energy con- 
sumption of sending data to that of receiving data. The value of rE is in general 
larger than one, and can more explicitly be approximated to a value between 
2 and 10 [1]. Hence, esoiR) is formulated as te* Cr * |^| where * te is the 
sending energy coefficient. Similarly to most relevant works [7], the processing 
time required to perform the given operations on the relation in a server is mod- 
eled as a function of the input relations involved. For example, the processing 
time of joining and Rj in a server, denoted by Ts{Ri x Rj), can then be 
expressed by Uupie * (|^i| + l-^jl + l^i Rj\)^ where Unpie is the coefficient for 
the processing time required per tuple. 

To capture the asymmetric feature of computing capability between the 
server and a mobile computer, the server- mobile processing ratio rgM repre- 
sents the ratio of the processing power of a server to that of a mobile computer. 
Clearly, the value of tsm is larger than 1 and can be obtained empirically. Hence, 
the processing time of joining R^ and Rj at a mobile computer can be expressed 
by rsM * Ts{Ri x Rj). To reflect the asymmetric feature of energy consumption 
between activeness and idleness of a mobile computer, we define the idling coef- 
ficient 8 to be the ratio of the energy consumed by a mobile computer in its idle 
mode to that in its active mode. The idle coefficient 8 of mobile computers can be 
approximated to a value between 0.02 and 0.5 and is in fact system dependent 
[7] [8]. Consequently, the energy consumption at a mobile computer in its idle 
mode while a join is performed in a server can be estimated as 5 * Ts{Ri x Rj), 
whereas the energy consumed in processing the join between R, and Rj at a 
mobile computer is approximated as ^ * vsm * Ts{Ri x Rj). Note that all these 
parameters can be estimated from the specifications of mobile computers [2] [10]. 
Using the cost model developed, we are able to evaluate the energy consump- 
tion and data transmission costs (Ec and dt, respectively) of the corresponding 
query processing schemes in a mobile computing system, and develop an efficient 
solution procedure for multi-join query processing accordingly. 
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3 Query Processing in a Mobile Computing System 

In this section, we consider the processing of multi-join queries that involves 
one server and many mobile computers. The destination mobile computer refers 
to the mobile computer that issues the query and is expected to receive the 
query result. A participating mobile computer refers to the mobile computer that 
contains a relation involved in the query processing. Explicity, we first examine 
in Section 3.1 a query processing scheme (to be referred to as scheme QPc)- A 
two-phase query processing scheme which employs a simple join operation (to 
be referred to as scheme QPg) is devised in Section 3.2. Next, we devise another 
two-phase query processing scheme that can determine a join sequence with SI 
profitable semijoins interleaved (to be referred to as scheme QPsj) to reduce 
both the amounts of data transmission and energy consumption in Section 3.3. 



3.1 Query Processing at the Destination Mobile Computer 
(denoted by QPc) 

In scheme QPc) all participating mobile computers and the server send their re- 
lations to the destination mobile computer for query processing. Clearly, though 
minimizing the energy consumption of participating mobile computers, scheme 
QPc results in a significant amount of energy consumption at the destination 
mobile computer (i.e., receiving relations from participating mobile computers 
and performing join operations). In our experimental studies in Section 4, scheme 
QPc will be implemented and evaluated for comparison purposes. 

3.2 Query Processing at the Server (denoted by QPs) 

Clearly, despite its simplicity, scheme QPc does not exploit the asymmetric 
feature of computing capability between the server and mobile computers, and 
may thus consume much valuable processing power at the destination mobile 
computer. Explicitly, since the server is not strictly constrained by energy con- 
sumption, one can fully utilize the processing capability of the server. In view 
of this, we decompose the processing of a query into two phases, namely the 
relation transfer phase, denoted by RT, and the final phase, denoted by FP. In 
the relation transfer phase, each participating mobile computer sends its own 
relation to the server for a join operation. Thus, the server obtains the resulting 
relation of the multi-join query among the participating mobile computers. In 
the final phase, the join between the server and the destination mobile computer 
is performed. 

Note that since the server in QPs takes over the query processing which 
costs much energy of the destination mobile computer in QPc, the energy con- 
sumption of the destination mobile computer in QPs is significantly reduced. 
It can be seen that, in scheme QPs, each participating mobile computer sends 
its own relation to the server without considering the use of semijoins. As can 
be seen in [5], judiciously interleaving a join sequence with semijoins is able to 
reduce the amount of data transmission required. Note, however, that without 
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considering the asymmetric features and energy consumption, the algorithm in 
[5] is not applicable to the query processing in a mobile computing system. As 
a result, we will devise in the following subsection scheme QPsj to determine 
a proper join sequence with semijoins interleaved in the RT phase for further 
reducing both the amounts of data transmission and energy consumption. 



3.3 



Query Processing with SI Profitable Semijoins (denoted by 
QPsj) 



In this subsection, we shall hrst derive a theorem to identify SI profitable semi- 
joins, and then, in light of the theorem derived, develop a solution procedure 
that can interleave a join sequence with SI profitable semijoins for efficient query 
processing. 

Definition 1: A semijoin Ri — A ^ Rj, where the server owns relation Ri 
and the mobile computer owns relation Rj, is called SI profitable if its energy 
consumption of the mobile computer for performing this semijoin, i.e., enc{pi a * 
1^1) + I * rsM * Ts{Rj 1x1 (pj * |A|)) + es_o(pj is smaller than that for 

sending Rj to the server, i.e., esnURjl)- Note that energy consumption of an SI 
semijoin by the mobile computer consists of the energy consumed in performing 
the semijoin and that in sending the resulting relation of that semijoin to the 
server for a join operation. 

With Definition 1, we can derive the following theorem. 



Theorem 1: A semijoin Ri — A 
less than 

(rE*er + i*rsM*tt'u.plB) 



Rj is SI profitable if and only if pi ^ is 



Theorem 1 leads to the following corollary. 

Corollary 1.1. An SI profitable semijoin, Ri — A Rj, implies that the 
amount of data transmission by performing this semijoin (i.e., Pj ad^l + l^j D) 
is smaller than that of sending Rj to the server (i.e., \Rj\)- 

In the RT phase, by utilizing the server to perform the multi-join query, 
the server site contains the resulting relation. To facilitate our presentation, use 
Ejf’-l to represent the energy consumption of a join operation between R^ and 
Rj, where d is the destination site. The energy consumption of an SI profitable 
semijoin, Rd — A Rj, can be expressed as {SJ) and the corresponding data 
transmission cost can be denoted by dp\SJ). The energy consumption of a join 
Rj Rd can be expressed as and the corresponding data transmission 

cost can be denoted by di{J). 

First, we develop a directed graph with proper weights in edges. Assume that 
the destination mobile computer in the query graph (V, E) is denoted by d and 
the set of edges of node d is represented as E^. The destination mobile computer 
and its edges are omitted in the directed graph since they will not be involved 
in the RT phase. The resulting directed graph is thus (V-d, E-E^). An edge 
connecting two nodes rii and rij is denoted by {ni,rij), and the weight of edge 
[rii, rij), denoted by E^’-’ , can be set to either the value of El^ {SJ) (meaning that 
an SI profitable semijoin SJ will be performed) if ft < 

r- ^ ri {rE*er + j*rsM*ttuplB) 
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Fig. 1. An illustrative query graph. 



the value of (meaning that a simple join J will be performed) otherwise. 

After constructing the directed graph, algorithm M is applied to determine a join 
sequence with SI profitable semijoins interleaved in the RT phase. Note that an 
edge {S,rij) in a directed graph is being shrunken if {S,nj) is removed from the 
graph and S and Uj are merged together. When a join operation between the two 
relations corresponding to nodes S and Uj in a given directed graph is carried 
out, we can obtain the resulting query graph by shrinking the edges between S 
and Uj . Algorithm M is outlined below. 

Algorithm M: Determine the join sequenee with SI profitable semijoins inter- 
leaved in the RT phase. 

Input: A directed graph=(I/ — d,E — Efij. 

Output: SEQ /* SEQ contains the resulting sequence of joins semijoins * / 

1. begin 

2. SEQ=(/); 

3. for each vertex w G V — d do 

4. begin 

5. tc.marfe:=false; 

6. w.ct:=oo; /* w.ct is the cost of join operation from S to w. */ 

7. w.op = J; /* w.op represents the join operation */ 

8. end 

9. S'.ct=0; /* The cost of join operation from S to itself is set to zero */ 

10. while 3 an unmarked vertex do 

11. begin 

12. let w be an unmarked vertex such that w.ct is the minimal 
among all the corresponding costs of unmarked vertices; 



13. if {w.p < 

14. w.op = SJ-, 

15. SEQ=SEQU w; 

16. w .mark :=trne; 

17. for all edges {w, z) with ^ is unmarked do 

18. begin 

19. if to. ct+ weight (to, z) < z.ct then 

20. z.ct := r<;.ct+weight(r(;, ^); /* Update the weight of the edge (w,z) */ 

21. end 

22. end 

23. end 
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Table 2. A profile for query where 

A| = 19, \B\ = 15, \C\ = 17, \D\ = 19, \E\ = 16, \F\ = 15, |G| = 18, rsM = 5, 
6 = 0.5, 6r = 0.1, r® = 5 and ttupie = 0.01. 
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53 
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49.8 
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104 


53 


88.28 


49.8 


R 2 ^R*“ 



Table 3. An execution example of algorithm M. 



To show the execution of algorithm M, consider the query graph in Figure 1 
whose prohle is given in Table 2. The corresponding directed graph is shown in 
Figure 2a. It can be verified that since pr, q= 0.5 < _ g g 

° {rE*eT+j*rsM*ttp.plB) ’ 

the weight of edge from S to M5 in Figure 2a is Ef'^[SJ) = 0.1 * 0.5 * 18 + 
^ * 5 * 0.01 * (120 + 0.5 * 18 + 0.5 * 120) + 0.1 * 5 * 0.5 * 120 = 49.8. Also, 



since pj^ 



= 0.9 > 



(rE*er — ^*rsM*tfu,plc) 



(rE*er- + ^*rsM*ttuplp) 



= 0.6, the weight of edge from S to M3 is 



= 0.1 * 5 * 106 = 53. Similarly, the weights of other edges in the directed 
graph in Figure 2a can be obtained. Then, algorithm M is used to generate the 
proper join sequence with SI profitable semijoins interleaved in the RT phase. 
First, the costs from S to other vertices are evaluated in the directed graph for 
initialization (from line 3 to line 8 in algorithm M). The execution scenario of 
algorithm M is shown in Figure 2 where R* , R** and R*** denote the resulting 
relations in the end of each step. Note that since the cost of (S, M5) is the minimal 
(line 12 in algorithm M), as can be seen in Step 0 from Table 3, the vertex M5 
is selected first. Also, it can be verified that the semijoin operation R— G^Rs is 
SI profitable (line 13 in algorithm M) since the corresponding selectivity factor 
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(i.e., 0.5) is smaller than _ q semijoin R— G^Rs 

is thus performed. In Figure 2a, R5 is selected for the semijoin and sends the 
resulting relation to the server. After the join with the relation at site M5, the 
cost from S to M4 is derived (from line 17 to line 21 in algorithm M). It can be 
seen that Figure 2a leads to the conhguration in Figure 2b in which the weight 
of the edge from S to M4 becomes 99.8 (i.e., 49.8+50=99.8). Then, we shall 
determine the minimal cost among all the edges connecting to those unvisited 
vertices (line 12 in algorithm M) and perform the corresponding operations. This 
procedure repeats until all the vertices of the directed graph are visited (line 10 
to in algorithm M) . From Table 3, it can be seen that M3 has the minimal cost in 
Step 1 and is next be selected. Since the semijoin R*^D^Ra is not SI profitable 
according to Theorem 1, the simple join from M3 to S is executed in Figure 
2b, leading to the configuration in Figure 2c. Following the same procedure, 
the sequence of joins and semijoins can be derived. Note that while having the 
same cost as QPg in the FP phase, scheme QPgj outperforms QPg in the 
RT phase by incurring not only a smaller amount of energy consumption, i.e., 
49.8+53+35.28+51=189.08 < 60+53+50+51=214, but also a smaller amount 
of data transmission, i.e., 69+106+46.4+102=323.4 < 120+106+100+102=428, 
showing the very advantage of employing proper SI profitable semijoins in scheme 
QPsj- 




R** 

(c) Step 3 (d) Step 4 



Fig. 2. Execution scenario of algorithm M. 



4 Performance Evaluation 

Extensive performance studies are conducted in this section. The simulation 
model built to evaluate the query processing in a mobile computing system 
is described in Section 4.1. Experimental results of query processing schemes, 
including those of QPcj QPs and QPsj, are presented in Section 4.2. 
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(a). The energy consumption of SI semijoin and (b). The amount of data transmission of SI 
simple join. semijoin and simple join. 



Fig. 3. The performance of SI semijoins and simple joins with rsM = 5. 



4.1 System Model 

Simulations were performed to evaluate the effectiveness of query processing 
schemes. The simulation program was coded in C++, and input queries were 
generated as follows. The number of relations in a query was pre-determined. 
The occurrence of an edge between two relations in the query graph was deter- 
mined according to a given probability. Without loss of generality, only queries 
with connected query graphs were deemed valid and used for our study. Based on 
the above, the cardinalities of relations and attributes were randomly generated 
from a uniform distribution within some reasonable ranges. These settings are 
similar to those prior works in query processing [5] . The values of related param- 
eters employed in a mobile computing system will be given in each experiment 
separately. The number of relations involved in query processing, denoted by n, 
is chosen to be 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, respectively. 

4.2 Experimental Results of Query Processing 

In this section, we first evaluate the performance of an SI profitable semijoin. 
Then, performance studies of QPc) QPs and QPsj are conducted. 



Experiments of SI Profitable Semijoin In this experiment, we set the value 
of rsM to 5, the value of 6 to be 0.5, the value of ttupie to 0.01, the value of 
6r to 0.1, and the value of te to 5. The amounts of data transmissions and 
energy consumptions of an SI (server-initiated) semijoin and a simple join are 
examined with the selectivity factor varied. According to Definition 1, an SI 
semijoin is called profitable if the amount of energy consumed is reduced by 
including this semijoin. From Figure 3a, it can be seen that the amount of 
energy consumed by an SI profitable semijoin is smaller than that by a simple 
join when the value of the selectivity factor is smaller than the corresponding 
value at point d (i.e., 0.63). Thus, the corresponding value at point d can be 
used as a threshold to identify SI profitable semijoins. Note that according to 
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Fig. 4. The performance of QPc, QPs and QPsc when the number of relations is 5. 



Theorem 1, the corresponding selectivity factor at point d can be estimated as 

{rE*er + j*rsM*ttuplc) 5*0.1+0^5*5*0.01 ’ •' 

of 0.63 at point d that is empirically determined from Figure 3a. It is shown in 
Figure 3b the amount of data transmission incurred by an SI proHtable semijoin 
is much smaller than that by a simple join, and the corresponding selectivity 
factor at point e is larger than that at point d, agreeing with Corollary 1.1. 



Performance of QPs and QPsj We now examine the performance of query 
processing among one server and many mobile computers. The number of re- 
lations in a query is set to 5, and 300 queries are random generated. For each 
query, the three query schemes, i.e., QPc) QPs and QPsj are performed. With- 
out loss of generality, we set the value of ism to 5, the value of 6 to 0.5, the 
value of 6r to 0.1, and the value of te to 5. Figure 4 shows the amounts of data 
transmission and energy consumption incurred by QPc, QPs and QPsj- 

From Figure 4, it can be seen that scheme QPc incurs the largest amount of 
energy consumption among all schemes. Also, as validated by the experimental 
results, by exploiting the asymmetric feature of computing capability between 
the server and mobile computers, scheme QPs can save the energy consump- 
tion of the destination mobile computer and participating mobile computers. 
Furthermore, though reducing the amount of energy consumption, scheme QPg 
increases the amount of data transmission required. Note that by employing SI 
prohtable semijoins, scheme QPsj can further reduce both the amounts of data 
transmission of energy consumption, showing the very advantage of interleaving 
a join sequence with SI prohtable semijoins in the RT phase. 

5 Conclusions 

In this paper, we hrst explored three asymmetric features of a mobile environ- 
ment. Then, in light of these features, we devised query processing schemes. 
Explicitly, according to those asymmetric features of a mobile computing sys- 
tem, we devised some specihc criteria to identify SI prohtable semijoins. We also 
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proposed and investigated three query processing schemes for the processing of 
multi-join queries in a mobile computing system. In particular, we formulated the 
query processing in a mobile computing system as a two-phase query processing 
procedure that can determine a join sequence and interleave that join sequence 
with SI profitable semijoins to reduce the corresponding costs. Performance of 
these query schemes was comparatively analyzed and sensitivity analysis on se- 
lectivity factor was conducted. It was shown by our simulation results that by 
exploiting the three asymmetric features, the proposed query scheme, QPgj, is 
very powerful in reducing both the amounts of energy consumption and data 
transmission incurred. 
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Abstract. Accessing remote data anywhere and at anytime constitutes 
an important advantage in many business environments. However, when 
working with mobile devices, users face many problems related to: (1) 
device restrictions: mobile devices are resource-constrained, more vul- 
nerable and fragile than stationary devices {devise exposure problems) 
and, (2) the communication media: wireless communications are often 
unstable, asymmetric and expensive {media problems). To alleviate these 
problems, we present a service, the Lockers Rent Service, for keeping 
the data of mobile users in a secure and safe space in a proxy at the 
fixed network, thus providing a solution to the device exposure problems. 
Data stored in data lockers are available even when the mobile device 
is disconnected. Furthermore, specific tasks are carried out at the fixed 
network on behalf of the mobile user, in this way relieving the media 
problems. The architecture of the Locker Rent Service is based on mobile 
agents. 



1 Introduction 

The sheer rapidity of the spread of wireless and Internet technologies is favoring 
a new telecommunication revolution. The possibility of accessing remote data 
anywhere and at anytime constitutes an important advantage in many business 
environments. However, when working with mobile devices, users face many 
obstacles related to the nature of the devices and the communication media 
used. 

In [14], we introduced the preliminary version of ANTARCTICA^ system. 
The main goal of this system is to provide a set of data services that enhance the 

* This work is supported by CICYT: Comision Interministerial de Ciencia y Tec- 
nologia, Spain. [TIC97-0962]; and MOVISTAR, a Spanish Cellular Phone Company. 
** The work of this author was supported by a grant of the University of the Basque 
Country. 

^ ANTARCTICA: Autonomous agcNT bAsed aRChitecture for cusTomized mobile 
Computing Assistance. 
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capabilities of Mobile Units (MU) and offer new possibilities to mobile users. The 
architecture of ANTARCTICA is based on the use of the Client/Intercept/Server 
model [11,10] that incorporates modules and agents both at the mobile device 
and at an intermediary element, or proxy, situated at the fixed network called the 
Gateway Support TVode^(GSN). In this paper, we consider a scenario in which a 
cellular phone company offers services that mobile users, clients of the company, 
can contract. In such a scenario, the GSNs belong to the cellular phone company. 
The number of GSNs in the network depends on the number of users. 

The goal of this paper is to describe the design and implementation of a 
service central to ANTARCTICA: the Rent of Lookers Serviee, introduced in 
[15]. This service incorporates mechanisms that allow mobile users to rent storage 
space at the GSN. The service offers a variety of types of lockers so users can 
choose the one that better fits their needs and preferences. Independently of the 
specific type of locker, user or mobile computing device, the Looker Rent Serviee 
offers several advantages to the users of mobile units: 

1. Storage space: The locker becomes an extension of the MU’s disk at the 
fixed network. 

2. Data protection: The mobile client is the owner of the data stored in the 
locker. The data stored in the locker are protected against unauthorized 
accesses and modifications as well as any unexpected failures. 

3. Battery power saving: The mobile client can stay disconnected for longer 
periods of time, while the data obtained for it are sent to its locker and 
stored there until it reconnects or explicitly asks for them. 

4. Wireless communications optimizations: The space in the locker can 
be used to store data until it is possible or desirable to send them to the 
MU. Before sending data to the MU, the data can be preprocessed, filtered 
or adapted to the needs of the mobile unit and its user. The locker can also 
be used to store data needed to perform tasks that can be developed and 
executed at the GSN, thus avoiding their transmission to the MU. 

5. Flexibility and adaptability: The implementation of the locker service 
using mobile agents provides for the dynamic adjustment of the space allo- 
cated to each locker. It also provides for the easy adaptation of the locker, 
by facilitating the dynamic creation of lockers tailored to the users needs. 
Furthermore, it physically supports mobility of the locker to follow the move- 
ments of the MUs. 

Lockers can be rented by individual users {private looker) or by groups of 
users {shared looker). A private locker is related to a single user; the data 
stored belongs to that particular user and can be accessed or modified only by 
authorized agents representing the user. A shared locker is a locker rented by 
a group of users. A shared locker distinguishes between data to be used by all 
users in the group and data for each particular user, by managing sub-lockers 
for each of them. Moreover, the space in the locker that is shared by all users 

^ The Gateway Support Node name is borrowed from the General Packet Radio Service 
(GPRS). We take GSM and GPRS as the cellular network model for our work. 
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of the group constitutes an encounter place for these users who are able to 
communicate, share data, interchange messages, write messages for the rest of 
the group in a blackboard service provided and collaborate together. 

There are two lines of research related to our work. The first line includes 
research that relies on the idea of renting resources: in [2] the main focus is on 
accounting CPU cycles and communications consumption made by the hosted 
processes; Xdrive [16] is a commercial product that offers disk space located at 
safe hosts (situated at the Xidrive company), accessible through the Internet 
using a Web browser, or a desktop application to make this space appear as a 
new disk partition in the user’s computer. On the contrary, the main idea of 
the Locker Rent Service is to provide mechanisms that allow mobile users to 
use storage space that is external to their mobile computers but remains always 
as close as possible to their actual physical location. The space available in the 
ANTARCTICA lockers is intended to be used on behalf of the user by the agents 
working for him. Moreover, the locker is an autonomous and auto-managed ex- 
tension of the MU, dynamically customizable to the user needs and network 
status, that gives the agents more autonomy to work for long periods of time 
even when the MU is disconnected. The second line of related research exploits 
the use of proxies and software agents [6, 4, 5, 3, 7, 9]. To our knowledge, our 
work is the first one to combine both aspects, by employing proxies and agents to 
provide users with storage external to their mobile computers. However, our work 
can benefit from other works, such as the CODA project [6], by implementing 
the ideas and techniques they propose for the maintenance of data consistency 
among copies stored in the MU cache, the GSN and the servers. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. In Sect. 2, we present the main 
features of the agents that participate in the service. In Sect. 3, we introduce 
some advanced features related to the management of the space available and 
the data storage, the security and the mobility of the lockers. In Sect. 4, we 
present performance results. Finally, Sect. 5 offers conclusions. 



2 Agents that Participate in the Service 

The architecture of the Locker Rent Service is based on mobile agents. Agents 
are executed in execution environments called places [1]. Mobile agents can travel 
from one place to another. The proposed service incorporates one place on the 
user computer called the MU Place, and two places situated in the GSN, the 
Inventory Place and the Locker Place. 

Mobile agents provide the means to improve performance by: using local 
resources and services offered at the proxy; supporting asynchronous communi- 
cations; facilitating an efficient management of data transfer interruptions; and, 
allowing to reduce the traffic of data in the wireless network. Moreover, our au- 
tonomous agents are devoted to serve particular users and thus are customized 
according to the task they must develop, the preferences of the user they re- 
present, the actual state and characteristics of the computer machine and the 
network used. 
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Fig. 1. Elements involved in the Locker Rent service 



As shown in Fig. 1, there are five different kinds of agents involved in the 
Locker Rent Service. Each specific kind of agent has a different specialization 
area and a mission to perform, for which it may need to interact with other 
agents and places. 



The MU Static Agent. At each MU there is a static agent running on a 
place in the MU, any time the MU is active. This static agent isolates the user’s 
applications from network availability and the specific characteristics of the MU, 
and is responsible for the administration of the MU’s resources. 



The Majordomo Agent. The majordomo agent is created in the MU by the 
static agent and launched to a GSN at the fixed network. In each GSN, there 
is a place called Inventory where majordomo agents execute and can get the 
information they need about other GSNs, places and services in the system. 
Once launched, the majordomo agent remains in the GSN for the time period 
required, working on behalf of its MU even while the MU is disconnected. 

Each mobile unit has its own majordomo agent with the aim of providing 
adequate services to its owner. Communications of the MU with the exterior are 
surveyed by both the static agent of the MU and its majordomo agent in the GSN. 
These two agents work together in order to adapt and optimize communications 
and use of the wireless media. 



The Pair of Locker Agents. When the majordomo agent needs to use the 
Locker Rent Serviee, it creates an agent called locker rent agent and sends it to 
a Loeker Plaee. The Loeker Place is the place in the GSN that offers the Loeker 
Rent Service. Although it would be possible for the majordomo agent to use 
directly the Loeker Rent Service, we chose to create a special locker rent agent 
because it would be difficult for the majordomo agent to use efficiently all the 
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different services offered by the ANTARCTICA system heeding at the same time 
the different user requirements. 

Lockers are implemented using a new kind of static agents that we call locker 
agents. The locker agents are created by the locker guardian agent (we explain its 
features next) in the Locker Place, and each one of them is assigned to a specific 
user or group of users, i.e., to their locker rent agents. This pair of the locker agent 
and the locker rent agent(s) constitutes the locker and takes care of storing the 
user’s data, saving email messages, processing results and communicating with 
the MU’s niajordonio agent. The fact that both agents have to communicate with 
each other and interchange data incurs some overhead. However, this interaction 
is local as both agents reside in the same place, the Locker Place. Furthermore, 
by having both kinds of agents, we can take advantage of specializing them. 

The locker agent is specialized in interacting with the place and the available 
resources in order to store and recover data, and assure the privacy and security 
of its locker. So it makes the characteristics of the place and its resources trans- 
parent to the locker rent agent and to its user. Moreover, the locker agent of a 
shared locker interacts with a group of locker rent agents, acting as an interme- 
diary and maintaining services such as a blackboard where the users can leave 
messages and data for other users. It also handles concurrent data accesses. 

On the other hand, the locker rent agent is specialized on interacting with 
the user’s niajordonio agent. It has the knowledge about the user, as well as 
semantic knowledge about the data and how to utilize them. In that way, it 
makes transparent for the locker agent the characteristics of the specific user 
and its MU. 



The Locker Guardian Agent. The Locker Place offers disk space for renting, 
so it has mechanisms to administer and monitor the available space, to assign 
spaces and survey their use, and to register data necessary for billing for the 
service. In order to get these functionalities, the Locker Place has associated a 
database and a guardian agent. 

When the Locker Place is created a static agent is created within it, the 
locker guardian agent. The locker guardian agent is always active, its mission is to 
control the population of agents in the Locker Place, check the authorization and 
authentication of incoming agents, create and dispose locker agents, maintain a 
registry of the agents in the database (DB) and monitor the use of the resources. 

3 Advanced Features 

In this section, we introduce some advanced features of the Locker Rent Service. 

3.1 Dynamic Management of Space 

As mentioned in the previous section, lockers are implemented by a pair of 
agents collaborating together: the locker rent agent and the locker agent. The 
latter agent constitutes the locker itself. This solution allows us to manage the 
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locker in a dynamic and flexible manner. There are no physically separated 
compartments to reserve, instead locker agents are created with space assigned 
in which they can store data. This means that lockers are created as they are 
rented by new users. Each locker a^ent occupies disk space according to its needs 
and limitations. When it needs more space, the agent occupies it, and when it 
needs less, the agent releases space. The space used by the locker is exactly the 
storage used by the data saved there. Although there is a limit in how much 
space the agent can use (by contract or speciflcation), flexible policies can be 
used to optimize the use of space and improve the service provided. 

3.2 Storage Management and Metadata 

The data stored in a locker are actually text files that contain the raw data (files, 
e-mails, images, WWW pages, sql results) as well as metadata used to rebuild the 
object stored in the file to its original format. Metadata also provide summary 
information about the data stored such as their origin and content; and allow 
us to deal with large pieces of data, such as large files, images, sql results, by 
dividing them into smaller pieces that later can be reorganized and put together 
in order to rebuild the original. This feature can be very useful when considering 
for example the transmission of data from the MU to the GSN. Instead of sending 
the whole piece of data in a single message to the MU, the data can be broken 
into smaller pieces and then send each piece in an independent message. This 
way, if the communication is broken during the transmission or the MU has 
to disconnect, the transmission of the data can be resumed later, avoiding the 
retransmission of the pieces of the file that where already successfully sent and 
received at the MU. 



3.3 Security 

In the context of mobile agents, security is always a principal concern because 
generally agents can not trust the hosts they visit, and hosts can not trust 
the agents they receive. The protection of agents against malicious hosts is an 
open problem still without a completely satisfactory solution. The approach 
most commonly used is to rely on an organizational framework whose hosts 
can be trusted [13]. This is the case in our system, since the services offered 
by the GSN are provided within a trusted cellular phone company. Similarly, 
users are not unknown to the system, since they have signed a contract with the 
company for renting the services, and they have been assigned an ID and a set 
of passwords. Thus, the system can authenticate and validate authorized users 
and their agents. 

In particular, the security of hosts against agents can be achieved satisfacto- 
rily by using existing techniques [13]. The central issue is to prevent uncontrolled 
access. In our system, the only agents that come from the outside, i.e. are created 
from classes unknown to the GSNs, are the majordomos. It must be ensured that 
such agents represent authorized users. To achieve this, credentials are associa- 
ted with the agents. Credentials correspond to the identity of their user, access 
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level and key. Such credentials are used for the authentication and authorization 
of the majordomo agents, and for controlling their access to services and data. 
This is achieved by checking their credentials against the information the system 
maintains about the registered users. When an agent creates another agent, it 
passes part of its identification information to the new born agent by issuing 
it a “passport” containing the necessary information to identify the agent and 
its creator. That “passport” is sensitive information that needs to be protected 
against copies, thieves and modifications. 

Another important issue is preventing uncontrolled use of the host resources. 
The programming languages and the agent platforms used provide mechanisms 
to prevent agents and hosts to access the data or code of others such as sepa- 
rated memory address spaces for the host and each agent. Also, they provide 
authentication and authorization mechanisms, as well as mechanisms to avoid 
uncontrolled copying and cloning of agents. To authenticate code and its origins, 
cryptographic techniques can be used, as for example signatures [12]. 

Apart from the use of mobile agents, in the Locker Rent Service, data stored 
in a private locker belong to the user and are protected against unauthorized 
access from other users or their agents. In a shared locker, members of the group 
owning the locker are allowed to access the data that is specifically stored as 
common, while each user in the group has a private area where he can store 
information that nobody else has the right to access. This is achieved by not 
allowing the locker agents access any other disk space but their own. When a 
locker rent agent makes a request to a locker agent, the locker agent checks the 
authenticity of the locker rent agent and decides to which data it has access to. 

3.4 Mobility of the Locker 

Private lockers are typically created in the GSN under the coverage of which 
the MU is located. In our system, the majordomo agent is located as close as 
possible to the MU it belongs to. This means that when a MU moves to an 
area covered by a different GSN, its majordomo agent also moves to the new 
GSN carrying with it its data and (some of) the agents that are working for it. 
When deciding to occupy a locker, the user can specify whether he wants: (a) the 
locker to move following his movements, (b) the locker to remain stationary, or 
(c) the system to decide when to move the locker. When the user specifies that 
he wants the locker to follow his movement, there is a possibility that neither 
the corresponding GSN nor any GSN in the neighborhood can accommodate 
the locker. In this case, the system informs the user or his majordomo that the 
locker can not be moved. 

The system decides on whether to move a locker or not based on the cost- 
benefit of the transmission. Prior to the computation of the cost of the trans- 
mission of the locker and its contents, the Locker Place must negotiate to find 
another Locker Place, located closer to the new GSN of the majordomo, which 
can accept the locker being transmitted. Briefly described, the cost of moving the 
locker {Cmovc) consists of the cost of transferring all data stored in it {Crransf) 
plus the cost of interacting with the majordomo in the second GSN (Ccioseint)- 
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The cost of not moving the locker is the cost of the interaction between the 
majordomo and the locker located at different GSNs (CNotMove)- 

The following parameters are involved in the computation of Ccioseint and 
CNotMove'- (1) Tstay(s)- an estimation of the time the majordomo will stay in 
the new GSN. The majordomo can estimate this from the previous behavior of 
the user, or the user can explicitly provide such information. {2)Rjnt{Kb/s): 
an estimation of the rate of interaction between the majordomo and its locker 
that can also be induced from previous interactions. {2>)C parCmis ! Kh)-. the cost 
of communications between the majordomo in the new GSN and its locker in 
the current position. This can be calculated by the system. {4:)CNearCm{s / Kb): 
similar to the previous cost but for the case of the locker being located in a 
position near to the new GSN. 

To compute Cxransf, the following must be considered: (1) TcrLAg{s): the 
time to create a new locker agent in the new Locker Place, (2) Tsendis / Kb): 
the time to transmit to the new Locker Place the contents of size S{Kb) stored 
in the locker, (3) Tupdosis): the time to update the DB of the new Locker 
Place with the N entries about the contents of the locker being transfered, (4) 
TMoveLRAg(s): the time to move the locker rent agent from the old Locker Place 
to the new one. 

Without going into details and without considering the cost of interchanging 
few messages among the agents in order to coordinate the movement, as well as 
the deletion of what remains of the old locker, the two costs under consideration 
are: 



C N otMove — ^stay ^ ^Int ^ C FarCm • (f) 

CMove — Ccioseint T Cxransf — {^stay ^ ^Int ^ G^VearCm)"!" 

+ {TcrLAg + S X Tgend + N X TupdDB + TMoveLRAg) ■ 

The locker is transferred if CNotMove is greater than CMove ■ In general, moving 
the locker from one GSN to another is an expensive operation. Nevertheless, the 
possibility of moving a locker is useful since the system can choose to move a 
number of lockers from one GSN to another to balance the system load, while 
taking care of not deteriorating the interaction between the lockers and their 
majordomos by overly incrementing the cost of their communications. 

The shared lockers are associated with a group of users whose movement is 
in general independent. Their location is the result of a decision of the group 
or of the representative of the group, so shared lockers do not necessarily move 
following their users. 

4 Implementation and Performance Results 

A prototype implementation of the Locker Rent Service using the platform 
“Aglets Workbench” [8] is under development. Currently, our prototype allows 
the creation of private lockers, the storage of files in the lockers, authorized access 
to the files, and the release of the lockers. Also, we have fully implemented the 
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interaction among all components involved in the service: the agents {MU static 
agent, majordomo, locker guardian agent, locker rent agent and locker agent), 
the places {MU, Inventory and Locker) and the database in the Locker Place. 

We have performed a number of experiments to validate our approach. In 
these experiments, the mobile device was a portable computer running Windows 
98, equipped with a 233 MHz Pentium processor and 64 MB of RAM. We used 
a 9,600 bps GSM card as the communication device. For the GSN, we used 
a stationary computer running Linux Red Hat 6.1, equipped with a 400 MHz 
Pentium II processor, and 128 M of RAM. We have performed several experi- 
ments^, in which we compared the time that the MU needs to be connected 
in order to get, for example, a file or a web page, according to three different 
approaches. 

The first approach corresponds to the traditional Client/Server(CS) model: 
the MU opens a connection directly to the address where the file is located and 
the connection remains open until the file is downloaded. The second approach 
corresponds to the Client/ Agent/Server(C AS) model: the MU sends a message 
to its majordomo agent located in the GSN, specifying the address of the file to 
be downloaded, and delegating the task of obtaining the file or web page to the 
majordomo. Then, the MU can close the connection. Once the file is obtained, 
the majordomo sends it to the MU in one message. Finally, the third approach 
corresponds to the Client/ Agent /Locker (CAL) model: this is similar to the CAS 
model, except that the majordomo after obtaining the web page or file, sends it 
to the user’s locker, where it is stored until the MU reconnects and the user asks 
for the file or web page. 

Notice that we are only interested in the MU connection time and not in 
the total cost. That is, for the CAS and CAL approaches, we only have to 
consider the time needed to interchange the messages between the MU and the 
majordomo in the GSN. Saving connection time also means that the MU saves 
battery power and money. The CAS and CAL approaches make it possible to 
work in an asynchronous way, i.e., the MU submits a task to be performed and 
then disconnects or continues working on other tasks, while the submitted task is 
being executed in the GSN. When the task finishes, the MU receives the results. 

Our experiments showed that when downloading a single file, the CS ap- 
proach performs slightly better than the approaches using agents. The time the 
MU needs to be connected is determined by the time it takes to interchange data 
between the MU and the GSN. With the CS approach, this time is mostly the 
time it takes to send the file through the wireless media. However, in the CAS 
and CAL approaches there are some messages interchanged between the agents 
situated in the MU and in the GSN. Even if these messages are short, their 
transmission through the GSM media at 9,600 bps causes the small overhead 
of those approaches over the CS one. However, the bigger the size of the file, 
the more irrelevant the overhead. Nevertheless, these results do not constitute a 
proof against the use of the CAS and CAL approaches. Taking into account that 
the cost that influences the most the final cost is the one associated with the 

® Each experiment has been performed more than 20 times. 
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low speed communication media, the approaches using the intermediary agent 
give the opportunity to reduce the communication cost by applying various op- 
timizations such as (a) applying filters in the GSN that reduce the amount of 
data to be transmitted; (b) avoiding interactions between the MU and the GSN, 
i.e. the need of using the wireless media; and (c) performing tasks in the GSN 
that otherwise should be done in the MU (with the higher use of low speed 
communication media that this implies). 

Experiments with such optimizations are reported in [15]. In one experiment, 
we applied lossless compression to the files before transmitting them to the MU. 
The results showed that even a small compression percentage suffices to make 
the approaches with agents perform better than the CS approach. In another 
experiment, to avoid interactions between the MU and its outside world, we 
run a test in which web pages (the .html file along with the files of the images 
incrusted in the page) were downloaded to the MU. The results demonstrated 
that the avoidance of interactions needed to download a single web page with 
few images is enough to make the approaches using agents perform better than 
the CS one. 

These experiments show the benefits that the use of the approaches using 
intermediary elements can bring to the mobile computing framework. However, 
the performance of the CAL approach is slightly worse than the behavior of 
the CAS approach. This is because the use of the locker in the CAL approach 
introduces a time overhead due to the extra message sent from the MU to the 
majordomo in the GSN, once the MU reconnects. However, the ability of storing 
data for the MU in a persistent and safe way constitutes the strong point of 
the CAL approach over the CAS one. Moreover, we present an experiment that 
shows how the small overhead between the CAS and CAL is compensated and 
even inverted, by using a feature provided by the locker to facilitate dealing with 
complex requests, by storing their results in the locker for a period of time, and 
downloading them to the MU later. 

For this test we assumed that the user requests, within a single request messa- 
ge, 4 different web pages to be obtained and stored in the locker. Table 1 shows 
the characteristics of the pages used. Later on, he requests (one read message) 
to download them together to the MU (one answer message). We compared this 
scenario with the following one in which the user request each page, one by one 
(one request and one answer message per page), to be obtained and downloaded 
to the MU. Notice that this last scenario corresponds to the case in which the 
user has not contracted a locker. Therefore, the majordomo agent can only keep 
the web pages with it for a short period of time before sending them to the MU. 

In Fig. 2 we observe how the avoidance of messages between the MU and 
the GSN makes the CAL approach better than the CAS one. The total amount 
of data transmitted, belonging to the web pages, is the same in both cases, the 
only difference between both approaches is the number of messages interchanged. 
The analysis of the standard deviation also shows how the bigger the number of 
messages interchanged the bigger the instability. 
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Table 1. Characteristics of the set of web pages used 



Page 


No. of images 


size of each image 


No. of files to download 


Data to download 


Page 1 


1 


80 Kb 


2 


80 Kb 


Page 2 


4 


20 Kb 


5 


80 Kb 


Page 3 


8 


10 Kb 


9 


80 Kb 


Page 4 


16 


5 Kb 


17 


80 Kb 
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Fig. 2. Using GSM. Comparison of the minimum time the MU has to be connected in 
order to get 4 Web pages using the CAS and the CAL approaches 



5 Conclusions 

In this paper, we present a new data service for the mobile user: the Locker 
Rent Service. This service allows its users to use extra storage space located at 
the fixed network, outside of their mobile computer but close to them. Besides 
providing an extension of the storage space of the mobile computer, the service 
gives to its users more autonomy. Autonomy means that users can decide when 
to work disconnected or connected to the wireless network, since they can always 
count on the locker space for storing both the messages sent to them by other 
users and the results of their requests. Moreover, the use of lockers allows redu- 
cing data traffic in the wireless network, and provides an alternative for storing 
sensitive data. 

For the implementation of the Locker Rent Service we use the agent tech- 
nology. The induced overhead of using agents is greatly compensated by the 
advantages they provide with respect to performance, flexibility and adaptability. 
Our experiments show the feasibility of the implementation when compared to 
the traditional Client/Server approach. Furthermore, our experiments show how 
the performance of our approach is further improved when complex tasks are 
considered. 
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Abstract. An industry consortium 1ms developed a Java framework for 
peer-to-peer synchronization of object stores on mobile devices. A device 
may issue or service requests for synchronization. Successful synchroniza- 
tion leaves replica stores in identical states. The framework is designed 
to accommodate memory-limited devices and unreliable and expensive 
coiiii(!ctioiis. Stored objects txdoiig to application classes with methods 
that are invoked by the framework during synchronization, for example 
to resolve update conflicts. 



1 Introduction 

The Mobile Network Coinpuliug Reference Specification, or MNCRS [15], de- 
lines a Java-bfised platform for communicating mobile devices. The specification, 
lU^veloped by an 18-company con.sortium, includes a framework for data synchro- 
nization. This paper describes version 1.1 of the framework, published in March 
1999 and posted at http://www.mncrs.org. 

The heart of the framework is a persistent synchronizable store, or sync store, 
containing Java objects. There may be replicas of a sync store on several usually 
disconnected devices. Replicas are peers. Synchronization brings two replicas 
into identical states. Synchronization may be initiated by an application, perhaps 
upon some action by the end user, or by a system utility that awakens at specified 
times or upon specified events, such as reestablishmeiit of a network connection. 

During synchronization, a .sync store may receive an iiinlate that conllicts 
with its own most recent update to a given object. The sync store reconciles 
the conflict by invoking a method of the object. The object’s class, and thus the 
reconciliation method, arc provided by the application. 

Section 2 explains the framework’s notion of synchronization. Section 3 brielly 
addresses consistency among replicas. Section 4 presents the application pro- 
grammer’s view of the framework. Section 5 discusses the tracking of deletions. 
Section C reevaluates some of the assumptions underlying the design of the frame- 
work and discusses follow-on work. Other work on mobile data syiichronization 
and distributed databases is compared with our aiiproach throughout the paper. 
In [3], we discuss the design of the framework, and a reference iiiiplementation 
that we constructed at the IBM Watson Research Center, in greater detail. 

O. Etzion and P. Scheuermann (Eds.): CoopIS 2000, LNCS 1901, pp. 287-298, 2000. 

© Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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2 Synchronization 

A syiidironizalion consists of some number of phases, each of wliich sends up- 
dates in oiu! dii(!ction. ConIlictiii(i; updates are detected and reconciled at the 
receiving sync store. A successfully completed phase leaves the receiving store 
at least as up-to-date as the sending store was at the start of the phase. 

A complete synchronization, leaving two sync stores A and B with identical 
contents, can be achieved by a phase sending updates from A to B followed by 
a phase sending updates from B to A. The results of reconciling conflicts at B 
during the first phase are sent back to A during the second phase (along with any 
nonconflicting updates that were performed at B before synchronization started). 
A set of many sync stores can be completely synchronized by arranging the sync 
stores in a ring and performing a sccjnence of one-phase synchronizations that 
Ijropagate updates around the ring, back to the starting point. 

A device capable of acce|)ting a synchronization re<|uest from anotlnu' d(wi(;e 
is called a synclironizalion server. Such a re(|uest includes a URL identifying the 
protocol to b(! used, llu! synclironization server’s Iiosl name, and a sync-store 
name. A synehronization request handler running on a synchronization server 
continuously listens for an incoming synchronization request and invokes a new 
synchronizer to handle it. A synchronization request handler might listen at a 
well-known TCP/IP port for a socket connection request, or monitor a message 
queue for incoming messages, or perioilically check an e-mail in-box, for example. 

While synchronizing with one replica, a sync store will pass on updates it 
receivetl earlier from other replicas. Therefore, an npdate can be reccivctl from a 
sync store other than the one at which it was first applied. Updates to the same 
object from ililfment replicas, receivcul during dilfereut synchronizations, do not 
necessarily conflict. One update may have been applied at a sync store where 
the other ujulate had already been known, in which case the intent of the later 
update was to supersede the earlier one, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 

For every object in a store, there is a history of update actions that resulted 
in the object’s current state. Every set of update actions corresponds to a version 
used to determine when one update history conflicts with or supersedes another. 
Versions are partially ordereil by a relation later than such that version Vi is 
later than version v-i if anil only if the set of upilate actions corresponding to 
Vi properly includes the set corresponding to v- 2 . An update supersedes another 
uinlate to the same object if its version is later. Two iqjdates conflict if they 
have versions neither of which is later than the other. 

During synchronization, the .siuidi’r need send only those updates that are 
new to the receiver. To determine which updates to send, the sender first ob- 
tains the receiving store’s summary version, a version corresponding to the set 
of all updates that have been applied to that store. The sender transmits the 
current contents of objects with versions later than or conflicting with the re- 
ceiver’s summary version. Since none of the updates already reflected by the 
receiving store has a version later than or in conflict with the receiving store’s 
summary version, but each of the transmitted updates does, only updates not 
already reflected by the receiving store are transmitted. Conversely, if a current 
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Fig. 1. The i)ro]>agatioii of superseding and conflicting updates. Updates are ajtplied at 
replica A and sent to rcitlicsus D and C during synchronization, where further updates 
are applied. Then D and C both synchronize with rejtlica D. The update to object a: 
that D receives from D supersedes the update to x that D receives from C . The update 
to object y that D receives from C supersedes the update to y that D receives from 
D. The updates to object z that D receives from B and C conflict. 



update has not been reflected by a receiving store, its version is later than or in 
conflict with the receiving store’s suimnary version, ensuring that the update is 
transmitted. 

The framework rerpiires that transmitted updates be apjdied to the receiv- 
ing store, in introduction order — the order in whicli they were introduced to the 
sending store, either by an application running locally or by a previous synchro- 
nization session. Consequently, replicas obey what Petersen et al. [17] call the 
prefix property. If an update originally performed at some replica A is reflected 
in replica U, then so are any ujrdates performed earlier at replica A. 

The prefix property allows a version to be represented succinctly as a version 
vector [IGj. Each replica assigns increasing integers to the updates originating 
there. The version vector corresi)ondlng to some set of updates s])ccifies the last 
ui)date originating at each replica that is a member of the set. In stej) G of Fig. 1, 
replica D receives version vectors <.4:1, j0:1, C:0, D;0> for x (indicating that x 
was updated by update 1 at replica A, update 1 at replica D, and no updates 
at re])licas (7 and D), <A:2, B:0, (7:0, D:0> for y, and <zl:3, J7:2, (7:0, D‘.0> for 
z\ in step 7 it receives version vectors <zt:l, D:0, (7:0, D:Q> for x, <A;2, D:0, 
C:l, I>:0> for ?/, and <.4:3, D:0, C:2, D:Q> for z. One version vector represents 
a later version than another, uneciual version vector if each of its components is 
greater than or etpial than the corresponding component of the other; two version 
vectors represent conflicting versions if each has some component greater than 
the corresponding component of the other. 

The prefix iux>perty also ensures that if the transmission of up<lates is in- 
terrupted, so that only the selected updates preceding a certain point in the 
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introduction order arc received, the sysleiii remains in a normal state. The next 
synchronisation can ])roceed as usual, selecting all updates with versions later 
than or conllicting with the receiver’s new summary version. None of the updates 
successfully applicul before the interruption will be retransmitted. 



3 Consistency 

Davidson, Garda-Molina, and Skeen [4] classify database consistency strategies 
as pessimistic or optimistic. Pessimistic strategies prevent conflicts by limiting 
availability of data. Optimistic strategies allow replicas to be updated indepen- 
dently, detecting and resolving any resulting conflicts. It is widely agreed [8, 10, 
13, 21] that pe.ssimistic approaches arc inapi)ropriate in a network with niiiny |)ri- 
marily disconnected mobile d(!vices. Fischer and Michael [G] observe that there 
is an inherent conflict betwetm seriali/, ability and availability in a distributed 
system, but that availability is a principal reason for deciding to rc|)licate data 
in the first i)lace. They assert that for a|)plications sucli as a[)pointnient cal- 
endars, distributed e-mail in boxes, and distributed file systems, availability is 
more important than serializability. 

Our framework is optimistic, and makes only weak consistency guarantees. 
Two replicas have identical contents after a complete synchronization with no 
intervening application updates. Repeated synchronization, propagating updates 
to all replicas, achieves eventual consistency. However, as we explain in [3], a 
phase interrupted by a communications failure can leave the store in a causally 
inconsistent state until the next synchronization. 

The design of the framework antieijjates transactional extensions. The update 
objects exchanged during synchronization may specify a set of operations on 
multiple objects, to be applied to a sync store atomically. Implementations may 
extend the framework’s interfaces with methods for grouping operations into a 
single update object. 

4 Application Programming 

The fundanicntal components of the framework are sync stofes, synchronizers, 
and a store munuijer. A sync store is a persistent store containing Java objects 
identified by keys called .sync IDs. An application can provide its own classes for 
.sync IDs that correspond to natural appli(v'ilion keys, or let the framework gen- 
(iiatc sync IDs. Associated with (!ach sync store is a registry of known replicas. 
An application accesses a sync store through the interface SyncStore. A sync- 
store data collection is the collection of data, stored persistently on a particular 
device, that can be accessed through a SyncStore object. The store manager 
administers sync-store data collections on the local device. A synchronizer ob- 
tains updates from a local sync store, exchanges updates with a synchronizer on 
another device, and ai)plies remote u[)dates. Different classes implementing the 
Synchronizer interface handle different transports ami protocols. 
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The framework includes a cluster of classes and interfaces that form the im- 
picmientation of sync stores, and another cluster of classes and interfaces that 
form the implementation of synchruni'/tns. The two clusters, and the store man- 
ager, can he implemented indepemUuitly of each other, iind alternative imple- 
mentations can be plugged into the framework. 

A store-manager method named open constructs and returns a SyncStore 
object for a given sync-store data collection. A call on open may name an existing 
collection or request that a new, empty collection be created, to be populated 
by insertions or synchronization. Each call on open generates a reference to a 
distinct SyncStore object. However, several SyncStore objects may correspond 
to the same collection, as shown in Fig. 2, allowing multiple applications on a 
device to access the local sync-store data collection concurrently. 



results of different 
calls on operij;. 



I SyncStore ! 

■ I object 

J SyncStore |_ 

I object j 



SyncStore [ 

I object f 

' aJ SyncStore [ 

I object ) 



/ sync-store \ 
-'(data collectior\' 

\ / 



/ sync-store ^ 
'"data collection 

/ 



Fig. 2. Sliaring of sync-store data collections through multiple SyncStore objects. Each 
call on open returns a reference to a new SyncStore object. Different SyncStore objects 
may refer to the same data collection or to different collections. 



An object to be stored in a sync store belongs to an application class that 
implements the Reconcilable interface. This interface has methods to read and 
write byte-stream representations of the object’s contents, plus three methods 
invoked during synchronization: 

- a method to replace the object’s contents, invoked when more up-to-date 
contents for the object arc received 

- a inotliod invoked on an object in the local sync store when a local update to 
that object is found to conflict with a remote update, to sot the local object 
to a slate that resolves the conflict 

- a method invoked to resolve a conflict between an update and a deletion, 
and either delete the local object or set it to a state that resolves the conflict 

A Reconcilable object can be inserted in a sync store in association with some 
sync ID, retrieved using that sync ID, or deleted. The association established 
by an in.sertion can only be broken by a deletion. Until then, as long as the 
sync store remains open, the same object will always be associated with a given 
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sync ID, aUliuugli t,lie contents p{ the ohjecl may change, and retrieval delivers 
the same ohj(?ct reference that was inserted with a given sync ID. When an 
application modifies the contents of an ol)ject in a sync store, it calls a method 
to inlorm tlie sync store of the change. 

A sync-store data collection may be opened for exclusive access, or for shared 
access by multiple applications and synchronization request handlers. Since users 
of a collection share references to the same Reconcilable objects, race con- 
ditions can arise. Synchronization threads manipulate a Reconcilable object 
oidy within a synchronized block for that object. An application updating a 
Reconcilable object should perform the update, and mark the object as up- 
dated, in a synchronized block, to ensure that a synchronizer does not access 
the object after it has been updated, but before it has been marked. An apirli- 
cation might also test, within tliis synchronized block, wluitlier tlu; ob ject has 
Ikkmi (leleUsi from tlie store since tlie caller obtained a nsference to it. 

An application closes a SyncStore object when it no longer Jieeds it. If other 
SyncStore objects for the same colkiction nunain ojHin, Reconcilable references 
obtained or inserted through the clo.sed SyncStore object may still he shared 
by the holders of the other SyncStore objects; if no SyncStore objects remain 
open, then the in-memory representation of the sync store may be discarded, in 
which case the next SyncStore object constructed for that collection will yield 
references to new Reconcilable objects, freshly reconstructed from persistent 
storage. In either case, it is prudent for an application closing a SyncStore object 
to discard all Reconcilable references it obtained through that object. 

Our frani(!Work implementation iiiclud<!s an interface for a persistent-sloratje 
manager. Our .sync-store impkummtation is |)ortahle, accessing persistent storage 
through this interface and avoiding (U^pendence on particular persistent-storage 
mechanisms. Framework implementations by other consortium members include 
similar interfaces, but members were unable to agree on a common definition, 
because of two apparently contradictory needs: 

- There is an application-determined mapping between the contents of a 
Reconcilable object and data that is to be stored persistently. This inap- 
iring should be independent of the persistent-storage implementation. 

- There is a mechanism determined by the persistent store for storing and 
retrieving representations of ob jects. It should be possible for the i)ersistcnt- 
store imidementation to implement this mechanism without any knowledge 
of the ob jects being written by ])articnlar a])|)lications. 

In [3], we propose a standard intermediate representation to satisfy both 
needs. Application methods would map between the contents of Reconcilable 
objects and this intermediate re])resentation; a persistent-store manager would 
map between the intermediate representation and persistent storage. 

Using the JavaBeans event model [9], an application registers objects that 
listen for certain events. These objects can be used to track the progress of syn- 
chronization, or changes to a sync store by other applications or by synchronizers. 
There are three kinds of events: 
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- a sync-object event, reflecting the insertion, modification, or deletion of an 
object in tlie sync store 

- a sync-stoic event, reflecting the ojxMiing or closing of a sync store, or the 
flushing of a sync store into jjcrsistcnt storage 

- a sync-status event, reflecting the start, normal completion, or failure of a 
synchronization phase, or the completion of some portion of a phase 

An application might, for example, listen for insertions during synchronization 
to accumulate a list of newly inserted objects, and listen for completion of the 
receiving phase to add these objects to a data structure; or it might update a 
graphical display of the current contents of a sync store after each change. 

All SyncStore objects for a given collection share a single registry of sync- 
object-event list(!ners and a single registry of sync-store-event listeners. Each 
sync-object or sync-store event affecting tlie collection is reported to all registered 
listeners. Tlie source of the event is the SyncStore object that triggered it. By 
examining the source, an application can distinguish events triggered through 
its SyncStore object from those triggered through other SyncStore objects. 

A synclironizer performs a single synchronization between a particular lo- 
cal sync store and a particular remote replica. The local sync store is specified 
by a SyncStore object and the remote replica is specified by an object that 
specifies its URL and a schedule of synchronization phases. The Synchronizer 
interface has methods to start a synchronizer, or to request a synchronizer to 
stop; these methods return immediately. There is also a method that blocks 
until the synchronization has ended. For each of these methods, there is a cor- 
responding method of a class named SynchronizerGroup, representing a set of 
synchronizers to be started, stop|)ed, or waited for together. 

The framework supports two styles for managing synchronization: The syn- 
chronous style entails calling a method that does not return until synchroniza- 
tion has completed, and then examining the synchronizer’s final status. The 
asynchronous style entails obtaining a SynchronizerGroup object, registering 
listeners for sync-status events, then calling a method that starts a synchronizer 
or group of synchronizers and returns, so that the calling thread can continue in 
parallel with the synchronization. Synchronizer groups can be generated to syn- 
chronize out! or more specified sync stores; each may be synchronized either with 
all it registered replicas or with a sjjccified replica, which need not be registered. 

Synchronizers are constructed using the abstract factory de.sign pattern [7]. 
A synchronizer-factoii) interface has a method that attempts to create a syn- 
chronizer appropriate for a specified sync store, a si)ecilled replica URL, and 
current connectivity. For each class ini])lemcnting the Synchronizer interface, 
there is a synchronizer-factory object constructing objects of that class. A new 
synchronizer is constructed by invoking each factory in turn, until one succeeds. 
If none succeeds, an object of a class named FailureSynchronizer (which im- 
plements the Synchronizer interface) is constructed. Any attempt to activate 
a FailureSynchronizer object immediately fails. The construction of a syn- 
chronizer group always succeeds, even if one or more of the synchronizers in the 
group fails upon activation or during synchronization. 
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A detailed tutorial on application programming with the MNCRS data- 
synchroni'/ation framework can he found in [2], 

5 Deletion Tombstones 

A classic problem in replicated databases, pointed out by Fischer and Michael 
[6], is that the presence of an item in one replica and its absence from another 
can mean that either an insertion or a deletion in one replica has not yet reached 
the other replica. Ratner, Popek, and Reiher [18] call this the creute/delete ambi- 
guity. The MNCRS data-synchronization framework addresses the ambiguity by 
maintaining a sync entry for each object in a sync store, retained as a tombstone 
when the object is deleted. 

Toinbstoiuis cannot be allowed to accumulate indefinitely, especially on 
memory-constrained mobile devices. Once news of an object’s deletion has 
reached every n;plica that was aware of the object’s existence, its tombstone 
can be safely removed from all these replicas. However, the framework does not 
specify the distribuUxl algorithms or jirotocols that synchronizers should use to 
reach this determination. 

Without a central replica that participates in every synchronization, it is 
difficult to determine when tombstones can be removed. A two- phase distributed 
algorithm, analogous to those described by Sarin and Lynch [20] and by Ratner, 
Reiher, and Popek [19], can first determine the latest version earlier than or 
eipial to the summary versions of all replicas, then inform all replicas that it is 
safe to discard tombstones with (earlier versions. However, such algorithms arc 
not well-suited to networks of weakly-connected mobile devices, because they 
generate high mcvssagc volume over expensive links and depend on all nodes 
being reachable. Worse, the membership and topology of our network are defined 
dynamically, not by some recorded state, but by the act of synchronization. 

We discuss the management of deletion tombstones in greater detail in [3]. 

6 Conclusions 

Early in its deliberations, the MNCRS data-synchronization working group ad- 
opted several fundamental princijiles, which were accepted as axioms and con- 
strained the design of the framework. Our specification and implementation ex- 
perience validates some of these axioms, but call others into (luestion. 

- Axiom : Synchronization shonlcl maintain sync stores as replicas. 
Strict replication precludes an archiving function that deletes an object from 
a memory-constrained client without deleting it from the server. Further- 
more, the user of a client device is often interested in only a subset of the 
objects in a server data store. A server could maintain separate mirror copies 
of each client sync store; alternatively, a server-based replica of a client sync 
store could store its contents in some larger, shared persistent store, as shown 
in Fig. 3. In [3], we discuss the semantic implications of several approaches 
for determining ineinbershi]) in the overlapping subsets of Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 3. Implementing server sync stores as subsets of some larger persistent store. 



- Axiom : An application marks an entire object rather than a par- 
ticular field as updated, and a copy of the entire updated object 
is transmitted during the next synchronization. 

Some applications require the exchange of transformations rather than the 
states resulting from those transformations. For example, when an applica- 
tion increments a shared count, the appropriate reconciliation of a conflict 
depends not on the resulting count, but the amount of the increment. Fur- 
thermore, trausmitting differences between stales, rather than entire states, 
usually rtujuires less bandwidth. Early drafts of the framework included pro- 
visions for synchronization based on transformations, which were dropped 
because they were too complicated to specify and use. In [3], we describe 
simjrler differential-update mechanisms, in which transformations are con- 
strained to have certain algebraic properties. 

- Axiom : Peer-to-peer synchronization should be supported. 

We expected that if we accommodated the most general synchronization 
topology, apirropriate solutions for more restrictive topologies, such as star- 
topologies, would fall out as a byproduct. Instead, we found that the best 
approaches for more restrictive tojrologies are fundamentally differenf. from 
lho.se re(|uiied for peer-to-peer synchronization. We were hard incssed to 
come up with compelling applications for peer-to-peer synchronization, lire 
developers of Ficus [18] aiul Bayou [5] envisioned mobile workgroups with 
devices disconnected from any fixed network, but able to connnunicatc with 
each other wirelessly, or even by the exchange of diskettes. However, access 
to fixed networks has become ubiquitous since those scenarios were posited. 

- Axiom : Asynchronous synchronization phases should be supported. 
Updates might trickle to a mobile device through a pager throughout the 
day, and updates from the device might be sent in a burst once a day over 
a phone line. However, as we exi)lain in [3], there is a price for this flexi- 
bility. The need to accommodate asynchronous phases complicates version 
management, detection of communication errors, and error recovery. 
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- Axiom : Updates are transmitted in introduction order. 

This restriction allows versions to be re|)resentccl by version vectors, ami 
facilitates incremental progress when the transmission of u|)dates is intcr- 
rnpterl. However, it precludes application-managed delivery priorities. Ob- 
jects with different priorities could be placed in different sync stores, syn- 
cfironi/,cd in priority order, but this would complicate the application. An 
eidianccd framework could relieve the application of some bookkeeping, im- 
plementing a single sync store internally with a separate summary version 
for each priority level. An application would be required to select an object’s 
priority upon insertion, from among a few discrete priority levels. 

- Axiom : Conflicts consist of concurrent writes. 

Bayou dependency cheeks [21] iletect ap|)lication-deflned conflicts. A sys- 
tem that detects semantic conflicts can be i)rogrammed to detect concurrent 
writes. If applications requiring the detection of write conflicts are rare, it 
makes sense for tlie storage l)urden of version vectors to ho borne only hy 
those applications rcrpiiring them; if such applications are common, it makes 
sense for the data-syiichroni/.ation framework to do the bookkeeping. 

- Axiom : Application code is trustworthy. 

We trust an application to inform a sync store when it changes the con- 
tents of a Reconcilable object, to avoid race conditions, and to discard 
Reconcilable references when a .sync store is closed. The application meth- 
ods invoked to resolve conflicts and read or write byte-stream representations 
are trusted to do no harm, to terminate, and to produce correct results. In 
contrast. Bayou rnerye pmeedures [5] and Coda application- specific resolvers 
[11, 12] are untrusted. Bayou merge procedures are not allowed to have any 
side-effects other than writing the database. Coda resolvers arc executed on 
client machines with user privileges, thus protecting servers from resolvers. 
Both systems abort conflict resolution if it runs too long. 

- Axiom : The framework should be Java-centric. 

The single-reference model of object storage and retrieval relies on garbage 
collection. Once an application retrieves a reference to a stored object, the 
sync store loses the ability to count live references to the object. Neither the 
sync store nor the api)lication program can safely free the object’s storage. 
This precludes direct transliteration of the framework to a language like C. 

Important lessons were learned from the specification and implementation 
of the framework, and we expect the framework to ins])ire and influence fu- 
ture data-.synchronization research. There have already bren two spinolfs of the 
MNCRS data-synclironizal.ion work at IBM: a state-machine model of data syn- 
chronization and the Mobile Data Synchronization Service. 

The state-machine model is called the Co-Operative State Machine for Object 
Synchronization, or COSMOS. It was a response to interest expressed in imple- 
menting a synchronization server with no application interface, and in specifying 
protocols that enable non-MNCRS data stores to synchronize with MNCRS sync 
stores. The framework specifies MNCRS data-synchronization semantics only in- 
directly, in terms of Java methods. Cosmos specifies the set of synchronization 
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updates generated in a given state and the state transition tliat occurs when 
a synchroni'/ation or applicjition-prograni update is applied to a given state. 
Co.SMO.s does not deline protocols, transports, or interfaces for application up- 
dates and (|ueries. Work is underway on additional Cosmos models reflecting 
a variety of synchroni/.ation to))ologies and policies. The.se models will help us 
understand the performance implications of various policy decisions, catalog syn- 
chronization models to facilitate interoperability among independently developed 
products, and prove properties of syndironization protocols. 

The Mobile Data Synchronization Service [1], or MDSS, allows a variety of 
clients, including a Java object store, to synchronize with a variety of central 
databases. MDSS platforms communicate through the Mobile Data Synchro- 
nization Protocol^ which defines the form of an XML document for data ex- 
change. Documents arc encoded into WBXML [14], a succinct representation of 
XML, and transmitted by MQ Series Everywhere, a lightweight reliable message- 
(pieuing facility. We used our njference implementation of the MNCR.S data- 
synchronization framework as the starting point for the MDSS Java object-store 
client, wrote a new iduggable synchronizer, and modified our implementation to 
exploit the restricted way in which MDSS clients use the framework. 
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Abstract. We study the price dynamics in a multi-agent economy consisting of 
buyers and competing sellers, where each seller has limited information about 
its competitors’ prices. In this economy, buyers use shopbots while the sellers 
employ automated pricing agents or pricebots. A pricebot resets its seller’s price 
at regular intervals with the objective of maximizing revenue in each time pe- 
riod. Derivative following provides a simple, albeit naive, strategy for dynamic 
pricing in such a scenario. In this paper, we refine the derivative following al- 
gorithm and introduce a model-optimizer algorithm that re-estimates the price- 
profit relationship for a seller in each period more efficiently. Simulations using 
the model-optimizer algorithm indicate that it outperforms derivative following 
even though it does not have any additional information about the market. Our 
results underscore the role machine learning and optimization can play in foster- 
ing competition (or cooperation) in a multi-agent economy where the agents have 
limited information about their environment. 



Keywords: Electronic commerce, dynamic pricing, multi-agent systems, shopbots and price- 
bots. 



1 Introduction 

With the rapid growth of agent-mediated electronic commerce, it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that in a few years the Internet will host large numbers of interacting 
software agents. A vast number of these agents will be economically motivated, and 
will exchange a variety of information goods and services. In this information econ- 
omy, software agents will be economic decision makers and will play a fundamental 
role in many different aspects of electronic commerce, including negotiations, sales, 
and purchase. Compared to human agents, such software agents will have limited intel- 
ligence and rationality, and will need to take decisive actions without having complete 
information about the market. On the other hand, software agents will be adaptive, and 
will be able to think and act much faster than human agents. How will the dynamics 
of the collective behavior of such agents affect our economy? We believe that there 
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is the need to understand and anticipate the collective behavior of economically mo- 
tivated software agents before employing them in the real world. With these issues as 
the underlying motivation for our work, this paper focuses on a particular model of an 
information economy involving groups of autonomous software agents employing dy- 
namic posted pricing, i.e., take-it-or-leave-it pricing in which the seller may change the 
price at any time. Our particular emphasis is on the price dynamics engendered by small 
groups of myopic and selfish software agents trying to maximize their payoff from the 
market. 

Typically, in determining its own pricing strategy, a seller uses available informa- 
tion about the market, such as the distribution of buyer preferences, or its competitor’s 
prices. There has been recent work in the literature which attempt to address the ques- 
tion of automated dynamic pricing assuming more or less complete information about 
the market [6, 8, 12]. But what if the seller has only limited information about its en- 
vironment? In our earlier work, we have explored how a monopolistic seller might dy- 
namically set its price schedule to maximize profit in a market where it has to learn the 
buyer preferences [2,7]. In this work, we study markets with multiple sellers compet- 
ing for the largest market share, where each seller has no information about the buyer 
preferences or its competitors’ prices. 

In the traditional economy, obtaining a competitor’s pricing information often in- 
volves considerable effort, and in certain situations such information may be unavail- 
able (e.g., sealed-bid auctions) or it may be unethical and illegal to gather such data. 
In contrast, price-checks from competitors in electronic markets is fairly trivial and, in- 
deed, is a common practice. However, there is no guarantee that online competitors will 
continue to maintain the price they have revealed. An intelligent seller might reset its 
price slightly at irregular intervals to leave an inquisitive competitor with outdated price 
information. Moreover, with a huge population of online sellers, price comparison with 
competitors can become an arduous burden in comparison to the actual task of selling 
goods. Our objective in this paper is to investigate strategies that enable profit maxi- 
mizing sellers to identify price settings without having direct knowledge of the price 
charged by competitors. 

Derivative following, which neither uses information about competitors’ prices nor 
any information about buyers, offers one possible dynamic pricing strategy. We show 
that a naive derivative following approach is inefficient and in certain real world sit- 
uations, it fails miserably. In this paper, we extend our earlier work in this area [4] 
by refining the derivative following algorithm and by introducing a model-optimizer 
algorithm which enables sellers to be more competitive in information-limited environ- 
ments. 

The paper is organized as follows. In Section 2, we describe the shopbot model of 
the multi-agent economy considered in this work, and outline previous work related 
to this model. Section 3 delineates the different non-negotiable dynamic price-setting 
algorithms, while Section 4 contrasts the interacting dynamics and the performance of 
agents employing the different pricing strategies through simulations. We conclude with 
an outline of the directions for future research. 
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2 Model 

We study the price dynamics in a simple model of the shopbot economy proposed by 
Kephart and Greenwald [6,8,9]. In this model, the market consists of S sellers who 
compete to provide B buyers (B ':S> S) with a single indivisible commodity, such as a 
specific book. 

Each buyer has a valuation corresponding to the maximum unit price it is willing 
to pay. Prior to purchase, each buyer samples the market price of the item by querying 
the sellers at a rate pj . Buyers are of two types depending on their selection criterion of 
a seller: 

- A bargain-hunting buyer employs a shopbot to select the seller that offers the low- 
est price and purchases the good if the price offered by the seller is below its valu- 
ation pra- Price ties between multiple sellers are broken randomly. 

- A randomly-selecting buyer chooses a seller at random and purchases the good if 
the price offered by the seller is below the valuation price p^ . 

The model further assumes that a buyer’s strategy in selecting a seller is uncorrelated 
with its valuation p^, and that it does not change with time. 

Upon entering the market with an initial price po, sellers are allowed to reset their 
price at time intervals = 1 /p^ . At any time interval t, a seller’s goal is to maximize its 
immediate proht by setting a price pt for a single unit of the good, given its production 
cost Pco- 

If Bbh and Bjis respectively represent the number of bargain-hunting buyers and 
the number of randomly- selecting buyers in the buyer population, then the profit of a 
seller at time t is given by 

/ n , Brs ^ Pb 

Ttt = Pt\BBH H 5-) — 

s Ps 

if the seller is charging the minimum price in the market at time t, and, 

, Brs , Pb 
TTi =Pi(— 5-) — 
s Ps 

if the seller is not charging the minimum price in the market. The expression in paren- 
theses in the above equations represent the expected number of times a seller is selected 
by the buyers during the time interval t. 

In [5, 6], Greenwald and Kephart view the price setting problem as a one-shot game, 
and provide a detailed game theoretic analysis of the shopbot economy showing that 
although there is no pure strategy Nash equilibrium, there exists a symmetric mixed 
strategy Nash equilibrium. Greenwald and Kephart also show through simulations that 
pricebots using a Myoptimal or a No-regret pricing strategy give rise to cyclic price- 
wars. However, the Myoptimal and No regret pricing strategies studied in their work 
are informationally intensive and require the details knowledge of the buyer demand 
function, competitors’ prices and payoffs. Here, we adopt the opposite scenario by as- 
suming that the pricebots are relatively uninformed about the buyer’s demand function 
or their competitors’ pricing strategies. 
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In our previous work on dynamic pricing strategies [4] we have viewed the price- 
setting problem for sellers as a Bertrand game where sellers choose prices and sell as 
much as they can. Simulations using our experimental e-market revealed that a pre- 
dominantly bargain-hunting buyer population caused sellers to sell at the production 
cost of the good, while an increase in the number of randomly- selecting buyers resulted 
in cyclic price wars. 



3 Dynamic pricing algorithms 

In this section we detail the different dynamic posted pricing algorithms considered in 
this work, and highlight the motivation behind each approach. 



3.1 Derivative Follower Pricing Strategy (DF) 

This is the simplest possible dynamic pricing strategy and is the least computationally 
intensive. It simply experiments with incremental increases (decreases) in price, and 
as long as the observed level of profitability increases it continues to move its price in 
the same direction. If the profit level decreases, it changes the direction of the price 
movement. Thus 



Pt+i =Pt + ^t sign(7Ti - 7Ti_i) sign(pi - pt-i) 

where ttj is the profit made by the seller during time t and the step-size 5t is dis- 
tributed uniformly between [a,b], where a,b > 0. 

3.2 Adaptive Step-size Derivative Follower Strategy (ADF) 

In our earlier work [4], we showed that the simple derivative following approach re- 
sults in large oscillations in prices when the seller’s price reaches a magnitude close its 
asymptotic value. The large fluctuations in the price dynamics occur because the step 
size is chosen from a uniform distribution whose range remains constant with respect 
to time. Also, due to the large oscillations, a seller can lose a significant amount of 
potential revenue. 

We have refined the derivative follower algorithm to dynamically shrink or expand 
the step size at the end of each time step according to the following equation 

St = X St-i 

where Smin < < Pt-i and e > 1. Smtn is the lower bound on the step-size for 

the adaptive derivative follower. The initial value of the step-size is given by do which 
is chosen uniformly between [a, b], where a,b > 0. Dynamic step adjustment enables 
a seller to reduce the step size when the price is in the vicinity of the optimum and 
increase it otherwise. 
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3.3 Dynamic Pricing nsing the Model-Optimizer Strategy (MO) 

A significant drawback of the derivative following algorithm is that the size of the his- 
tory window of a seller spans only one time interval. One straightforward approach to 
extend the derivative following algorithm is to increase the time window beyond one 
time-step and fit a polynomial to the historical price-profit relationship. Once this re- 
lationship is modeled, a new price that provides the maximum profit in the model can 
be determined, and this new price can be posted to the market. As new price-profit 
information arrives, the model can be continuously updated to reset the posted price. 

A major handicap of the above approach is that Internet markets consist of more 
than one independent seller, and thus, the dynamics of the entire system is non-stationary. 
In such a situation, it can be argued that a seller has less confidence in applicability 
of past price-profit relationships in determining its future pricing strategy. This sug- 
gests an approach which can assign weights to historical price-profit information in 
terms of some criterion such as relevance. For this purpose we have used a nonlin- 
ear regression approach using least squares. It should be emphasized that the underly- 
ing non-stationarity of the system would allow this approach to be applicable only for 
short-term decision making. Additional information such as consumer preferences and 
competitors’ choices can then be used for more long-term pricing strategies. 

Assuming that pricebots have exact information about prices (p) and the measured 
profits (tt) contain all the error or noise, a regression of profit tt on price p can be 
performed. Since tt is expected to be non-linearly related to p, we use a high-degree 
polynomial to model the price-profit data. Let tt = cq + c\p + C2P^ -b . . . -b c^p"^ , where 
Ci are the coefficients of the polynomial we want to determine. We assume there are m 
data points {pt , ttj ) each associated with weight wt ■ The weights express our confidence 
in the accuracy or relevance of the points. (Note that m must be greater than r.) The 
deviation at each point is 



6i = Co -b CiPt + C2Pt -b . . . -b CrPt ~ TTf 



We now form the weighted sum of squares of the deviations for points {pt,T^t) with 
T <t < T + m 



r+m 

F(co,Ci, ...,Cr)= XI + CiPt + C2pI -b . . . -b CrPl ~ 

t—T 

By setting the partial derivatives of F with respect to the coefficients equal to zero we 
find the normal equations which can be expressed in the matrix form as 
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By solving the matrix expression we can find the set of coefficients which best fits 
a given set of m data points {pt, ttj) along with their corresponding weights wt- 
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After obtaining the polynomial fit on the price-profit relationship, a non-linear op- 
timization scheme must be used to locate the price that corresponds to the maximum 
profit. We have selected the Nelder-Mead algorithm [10, 1 1, 13] to identify the price cor- 
responding to the maximum profit in the modeled price-profit relationship. The Nelder- 
Mead algorithm employs a simplex hill-climbing approach to solve unconstrained max- 
imization problems. Our previous work has shown that this approach well suited for 
price-setting problems in information limited environments [2, 7] 



4 Simulations 

We have designed and implemented an electronic market in software to study the per- 
formance of the different price-setting algorithms. To simulate asynchronous buyer re- 
quests in our system we have implemented the buyers on independent threads using 
Java. Multi-threading also enables a seller to perform price setting calculations simul- 
taneously while it is busy receiving quotes from buyers. 

The parameters used for our simulations are the buyer’s valuation = 10, the 
seller’s cut-off price = 0.1, the lower bound on the step size for the adaptive step- 
size derivative follower = 0.01, and e = 2 for the adaptive step-size derivative 
follower. The step size <5, for the the fixed step size derivative follower is drawn from 
the uniform distribution [0.01, 0.02]. The price adjustment interval for sellers is taken 
as Ts = 20 quote requests from buyers. We have selected number of quote-requests 
received from buyers as the unit for measuring time to equalize differences between 
sellers with different response times. For all the simulations, as a crude approximation 
to an e-commerce survey presented in [3], we used Bbh = 750 and Bus = 250. 

For our simulations we have successively compared the different dynamic pricing 
strategies. We begin with derivative following, identify its drawbacks and then verify the 
performance of the model optimizer. To contrast the performance of different pricing 
strategies, we have also used a seller agent employing the simplest pricing strategy; i.e., 
maintain a constant price p = 0.5. 

4.1 Derivative Follower Strategy 

Figure la illustrates the pricing pattern that results from competition between two fixed 
step-size derivative followers DFi (with po = 0.3) and DF 2 (with po = 0.9), and one 
adaptive step-size derivative follower ADF (with po = 0.4). From the beginning of the 
simulation, DFi and DF 2 enter into a price war lowering their price until they reach 
Pco = 0.1 and continue to maintain their price in the vicinity of pco- ADF however 
fails to discover that there is an ongoing price war to attract the bargain-hunting buyers. 
It raises its price close to p^ to extract maximum profit from the randomly-selecting 
buyers and then reduces its step size to keep the price nearp^. This illustrates that a 
derivative follower strategy can be incapable of discovering a better price that is not in 
the vicinity of the seller’s price. 

Derivative following also suffers from an inability to track prices over long time 
intervals. This is shown in Figure lb where a fixed step- size derivative follower DF, an 
adaptive step-size derivative follower ADF, and a fixed-price seller FP compete against 
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Fig. 1. (a) Price profile of two fixed step-size derivative followers (DFi, DF 2 ) and one adaptive 
step-size derivative follower (ADF) competing against each other, (b) Price profile of an adaptive 
step size (ADF) and a fixed step-size derivative follower (DF) competing with a fixed-price seller 
(FP). 



each other. Initially, DF succeeds in just under-cutting FP. However, around 7500 quote- 
requests, DF overshoots the price of FP by a small margin x. As a result, its profit 
decreases and in the next time interval it reverses the direction of the price change, 
and DF reduces its price by a step size of y. Note that the step size is drawn from a 
uniform distribution in [0.01, 0.02], and since in this particular case the step size y was 
less than x, DF was unable to revert to under-cutting FP. Thus, DF’s profit reduced 
further after reversing the direction of the price change. Since the history window of 
a derivative follower spans only one time step, DF became oblivious of its incorrect 
decision to increase its price beyond that of FP and continued to increase its price till 
it reached a value close to pm- On the other hand, the adaptive step-size derivative 
follower ADF reduced its step-size to just under-cut the fixed price seller FP and it 
succeeded in avoiding the same mistake of crossing the price of the fixed price seller 
until 20000 quote-requests. However, once its price was more than that of FP it received 
less profit. In response, it increased its step size and rapidly reached pm- Unlike in 
Figure la ADF exhibits large oscillations near pm due to a price war with DF which 
also has a price close to p^- 

The fluctuations in the price around in Figure la and around pm in Figure lb 
are due to the finite size of the buyer population and the stochastic nature of choosing 
sellers by the randomly- selecting buyers. This results in variation of the fraction of 
quote-requests from randomly- selecting buyers among the Tg = 20 quote-requests. 
Figure 2 illustrates this through a plot of the price-profit relationship when an adaptive 
step-size derivative follower that starts with po = 0.1 competes against a fixed price 
seller with p = 0.5. Initially the derivative follower’s profit increases as it increments 
its price towards the fixed price seller’s price. In this interval the derivative follower 
attracts the entire bargain-hunting buyer population since it has the lowest price in the 
market. In this scenario, p = 0.5 corresponds to the optimum price in the system, since 
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Fig. 2. Price-profit profile for an adaptive step-size seller competing against a fixed price seller 
with price set to p = 0.5. The size of the buyer population is 750 bargain-hunting buyers and 250 
randomly-selecting buyers. The dotted line represents the theoretical price-profit relationship for 
an infinite size buyer population. 



it guarantees the highest profit. The presence of large number of points around p = 0.5 
indicates that the adaptive step-size derivative follower discovers and frequently sets 
its price at this optimum. However, due to the inability of derivative followers to track 
prices, the adaptive step-size derivative follower makes a wrong decision to increase 
its price beyond that of the fixed price seller and fails to revert its price back to the 
optimum. Thereafter, its profit is derived from solely from randomly-selecting buyers 
as it raises its price close to Pm- The broken line in Figure 2 shows the price vs. profit 
profile for the theoretical case when the size of the buyer population is infinite. 



4.2 Model-Optimizer Strategy 

The derivative follower algorithm performed poorly because its history window spans 
only one time interval. In the model optimizer algorithm we have addressed this prob- 
lem by increasing the size of the history window to cover the last h time intervals. We 
ran our simulations for h = 3 and h = 5 and found, as expected, that with a larger 
window size the model optimizer estimates a better price to set during the next time 
interval. For all the simulation results of the model optimizer reported here, the history 
window was h = 5. In the beginning of the simulation, before the history window gets 
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Fig. 3. (a)Price profile of a competition between a fixed-price seller (FP), an adaptive step-size 
derivative follower (ADF), and a model optimizer (MO), (b) Price profile of a fixed-price seller 
(FP), an adaptive step-size derivative follower (ADF), and a model optimizer with exploration 
(MOE) competing against each other. 



initialized, the sellers move the price in a random direction with a step-size distributed 
uniformly in [0.01 — 0.02]. The weights wt, denoting the relevance of the previously 
seen price-profit values, were assigned linearly decreasing values with wi = 0.9 and 
W 5 = 0.5. Also, for simplicity the historical price-profit relationship was modeled with 
a second degree polynomial. 

Figure 3 a compares the performance of two model optimizers MOi and MO 2 com- 
peting with an adaptive step-size derivative follower ADF and a fixed price seller FP. 
MO 2 (with po = 0.3) is initially under-cut by the derivative follower ADF (with 
Po = 0.4). However, at almost 1000 quote-requests ADF makes a wrong decision and 
increases its price beyond that of FP, while MO 2 discovers FP at p = 0.5 and thereafter 
resorts to under-cutting it. MOi , starting at po = 0.9, however, fails to discover the sell- 
ers charging lower prices than itself and maintains almost the same price all along. This 
indicates that although model optimizers are more efficient than derivative followers, 
they are not capable enough to discover a price that is not in the vicinity of their cur- 
rent price. One solution to this problem is to allow the model optimizer to occasionally 
explore the price space and search for better prices. 

4.3 Model-Optimizer Strategy with Exploration 

We extended the model optimizer algorithm to explore the price space intermittently for 
better prices. The interval between two successive explorations, measured in number of 
price resets, is distributed uniformly between [40 — 60] quote-requests ' . In the begin- 
ning, the range of prices chosen during exploration is drawn from a uniform distribution 
in [pf-o , 5po] ■ We assume that the maximum buyer valuation lies below the upper limit of 

* Preliminary experiments showed this to be a suitable distribution that balances exploration 
against exploitation. 
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(a) (b) 



Fig. 4. (a) Price profile of three competing model optimizers without exploration (MOi, MO2, 
MO3). (h) Price profile of three model optimizers with exploration (MOEi, MOE2, MOE3) com- 
peting against each other. 



this distribution. The upper limit of the distribution is adaptively adjusted at successive 
explorations to a price that returns positive profits. 

The results of our simulation using the model optimizer strategy with exploration 
is shown in Figure 3b. All other parameter settings are retained from the simulation 
shown in Figure 3a. Although MOE starts with po = 0.9, it explores the price space 
and discovers that profits increase when it reduces its price. It thus resets its price to 
p = 0.3 around 4000 quotes. Thereafter, it gradually increases its price and discovers 
the fixed price seller FP atp = 0.5, and resorts to under-cutting FP. Exploring the price 
space thus enabled the model optimizer to find new prices that were not in the vicinity 
of its current price. 

Thus far we have considered competition among a heterogeneous population of 
sellers employing different price setting algorithms. Now we focus our attention on a 
homogeneous population of sellers. Figure 4a shows the price dynamics resulting from 
a competition between three model optimizers with three different starting prices: MOi 
starts with pq = 0.3, MO 2 begins with po = 0.4, and MO 3 has po = 0.9. Initially, 
sellers MOi and MO 2 engage in a price war with each other until they reach their cut- 
off price pco = 0.1. Thereafter, their prices hover near ■ However, as exploration was 

not enabled, seller MO 3 , fails to discover the sellers charging a price lower than itself 
and keeps on maintaining a high price. 

Figure 4a can be contrasted with Figure 4b which provides the results of similar 
experiment with three competing model optimizers with exploration. The sellers start 
at the same initial price as those from the last simulation. However, exploration of the 
price space enables them to discover each other’s prices and they start a price war even 
before receiving 1000 quotes. The price war causes each seller to reduce its price till 
it reaches the cut-off price p^o = 0.1. However, unlike Figure 4a, the sellers’ prices 
no longer fluctuate around pco- Exploration of the price space now enables sellers to 
discover that they are better off by charging a price in the vicinity of p^ and attracting 
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only the randomly-selecting buyers. This results in repeated cycles of price wars at 
intervals of approximately 5000 quotes as illustrated in Figure 4b. Our results also show 
that exploration of the price space can increase the income of the model optimizers 
since a successful exploration yields more profits. The income of model optimizers 
with exploration in Figure 4b were approximately 1.5 times the income obtained by 
model optimizers without exploration shown in Figure 4a. 

The behavior observed in Figure 4b is similar to the cyclic price wars obtained 
for the shopbot economy [8, 9] where the sellers had detailed knowledge about buyer 
preferences and their competitors’ prices. Our results suggest that similar cyclic price 
wars also occur in agent economies even when seller agents are ignorant of competitors’ 
prices or profits. 



5 Conclusion 

This work addresses the problem of dynamic posted pricing for sellers in an environ- 
ment where they have limited market information. We studied derivative following as a 
possible strategy in such an information limited situation and found it to be handicapped 
due to the limited size of its history window. We developed a model-optimizer algorithm 
which sets price more efficiently, by making use of historical price-profit relationship. 

The objective of a seller agent in our system was to maximize its immediate profit by 
reseting a single attribute; viz., its price at regular intervals. In the real world, electronic 
goods and services can have multiple attributes, such as the quality of the good, its price 
per unit, or its bundle price. In such situations, a pricebot will need to set a number 
of attributes in response to sparse feedback from the market. Work is in progress to 
extend the dynamic pricing algorithms developed in this paper for electronic goods and 
services with multiple attributes. 

In this work, we have used a relatively simple model for studying an information 
economy using pricebots that are selhsh and myopic and aim to maximize their imme- 
diate profits. Competing pricebots engage in price wars under-cutting each other even 
when they are ignorant of the prices and profits of competitors, and perhaps, of each 
others existence. Therefore, we envisage that in the absence of cooperation there exists 
little friction in the economy and the market price will be repeatedly driven down to 
the production cost of the sellers giving rise to cyclic price wars. The work reported 
in this paper indicates that repeated cycles of price wars is a common phenomenon in 
agent-mediated electronic commerce even when the sellers possess limited information 
about the market. 
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Abstract. E-Commcrce is a distributed computing environment with dy- 
namic relationships among a large number of autonomous service requesters, 
brokers and providers. With the increasing automation of e-commcrcc applica- 
tions, we will sec the use of software agents that cooperate to perform business 
transactions. Multi-agent cooperative transactions arc different in their re- 
quirements both from conventional atomic transactions executed under cen- 
tralized control and from nested transactions executed under hierarchical con- 
trol. Cooperative transiictions require pccr-to-pccr protocols based on inter- 
agent communication. In this paper, we develop a cooperative mulit-agent 
transaction model that includes peer-to-peer protocols for commit control and 
failure recovery. The significance and feasibility of this approach have been 
demonstrated in a prototype implemented at HP Labs, using our dynamic agent 
infrastructure. 



1. Introduction: E-Commcrce Automation 

This work focuses on providing a framework for multi-agent cooperative transactions 
that occur in E-Commerce automation. E-Commerce applications operate in a dy- 
namic environment, they typically rely on distributed and autonomous tasks for in- 
formation search, fusion, extraction and processing, without centralized control. 
Today, these tasks arc initiated and executed primarily by humans. In the future, 
with the increasing automation of c-commcrcc, we sec them being conducted by 
software agents. 

Software agents arc personalized, continuously running and semi-autonomous 
computational entities that arc driven by a .set of beliefs, desires and intentions (BDl) 
[8,9]. They can be used to mediate between users (clients) and servers (service pro- 
viders) to automate a number of the most time-consuming tasks in E-Commcrcc [2]. 
Moreover, agents can selectively preserve data and themselves become dynamic 
information sources, or data containers. E-Commcrce automation cati thus be ac- 
complished through multi-agent cooperation, where agents perform various market 
activities and cooperate by exchanging data as well as programs. 

One feature that distinguishes Internet-based c-commerce from traditional ‘brick 
and mortar” commerce is that agents can form dynamic partnerships that exist for 
only as long as they arc needed. Further, multi-agent cooperation often requires that 
agents participate in di.stributcd transactions. There exist several efforts for dealing 
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with transactions carried by a single agent. However, we have not seen an adequate 
treatment of multi-agent cooperative transactions, which we believe are critical to c- 
commcrcc automution. 
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In this paper, we shall discuss the cooperation of multiple agents for carrying out 
e-commerce transactions. Figure 1 shows an example of a cooperative transaction 
that involves three agents, representing a buyer, a seller, and a bank. The transaction 
consists of several steps; the buyer agent initiates the transaction by placing an order; 
the seller agent processes the order; the bank agent approves payment; and the seller 
agent ships the items ordered. 

Multi-agent cooperative transactions have the following characteristies that dis- 
tinguish them from conventional di.stributcd Tlat”or nested transa ctions [1,10,1 1]. 

□ For conventional tran.sactions, commit control is either centralized (c.g., a TP 
monitor coordinates two-phase commit among the sub-transactions comprising a 
distributed transaction), or strictly hierarchical (for nested transactions, each 
parent sub-transaction controls its children sub-transactions; commits pass up 
the transaction hierarchy from child to parent, until the entire transaction co m- 
mits through the top level). In contrast, a multi-level cooperative transaction is 
not centrally controlled, but based on a peer-to-peer protocol, as the transaction 
may involve multiple agents with self-interests, acting on behalf of different 
parties, Each party typically has its own databases and possibly its own TP 
monitor. There is no single controller or top level transaction. 

□ Failure recovery also requires cooperation. For example, sub-transactions carried 
by multiple agents may fail individually; a peer belonging to another party may 
not cooperate; a transaction (c.g. purchase) may be cancelled by one party uni- 
laterally (c.g., a buyer may switch to another vendor); and the effects of one 
agent may need to be compensated by another agent. 

□ In conventional nested transactions, the delegation of work from a parent sub- 
transaction to a child sub-transaction is ‘fconceptual” — the parent initiates the 
child and passes to it the locks that it holds; when the child completes, it com- 
mits its updates to the parent by releasing its locks to the parent. In multi-agent 
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cooperative transactions, the delegation of work between sub-transactions is not 
conceptual, but ‘Y)hysical” through inter-agent communication. 

These features, however, imply that intcr-transaction dependencies arc set up as 
participating agents are bound by pcer-to-pecr protocols. We shall discuss the coop- 
erative transaction commit control and fiulurc recovery mechanisms underlying these 
protocols. In previous work, we had developed mechanisms for nested transactions, 
flexible commit control, and failure recovery across transaction hierarchies [4-6]. 
We adapt these mechanisms to work for multi-agent cooperative transactions. 

Although our cooperative transaction mechanisms are independent of the under- 
lying agent infrastructure, our experience has shown that implementing these 
mechanisms using a dynamic agent infrastructure we have developed at HP Labs, 
has several advantages [3j. The infrastructure allows us to create transaction services 
and launch transactions dynamically on demand. Thus, a business partnership can be 
created dynamically and maintained only for the required duration such as a single 
transaction. Agents can flexibly switch roles and modify their capabilities to partici- 
pate in such dynamic business partnerships. Furthermore, agents may cooperate in 
different application domains. Thus, a purchasing agent may participate in one 
transaction to buy printers, and then switch to another transaction to buy office sup- 
plies or building maintenance services. Our dynamic agent infrastructure allows 
multi-agent cooperation to be based on dynamic ontology. By dynamic ontology, we 
mean that the vocabulary, concepts, rules and facts underlying agent interaction may 
be different from domain to domain, and may vary from transaction to transaction. 
To automate agent cooperation, it is necessary to provide a standard format for en- 
coding mc.ssagcs with meaningful structure and semantics, as well as a domain on- 
tology that agents can readily exchange and interpret, 'fhis format .should be co m- 
mon for agent communication as well as for E-Commcrce data exchange in general. 
Since the extensible markup language, XML, is becoming the standard for data in- 
terchange on the Web, we use it as the standard for inter-agent communication. 

Our dynamic agent infrastructure for E-Commercc supports dynamic behavior 
modification of agents, a significant difference from other agent platforms [3,8,9]. A 
dynamic agent does not have a fixed set of predefined functions, but instead, it car- 
ries application-specific actions, which can be loaded and modified on the fly. This 
allows a dynamic agent to participate in different transactions and dynamically 
formed partnerships. Dynamic agents communicate using XML, and can dynami- 
cally load and exchange different ontologies and XML interpreters for tasks in dif- 
ferent domains. Through messaging, dynamic agents can expose their knowledge, 
abilities and intentions, present requests and exchange objects. They can move to the 
appropriate locations for high-bandwidth conversation with other agents. They can 
also manage their own resources across actions. With these features, our dynamic 
agent infrastructure provides a suitable platform for deploying and managing multi- 
agent cooperative transactions for e-commcrce automation applications. Resource, 
event and request brokering agents are introduced to handle the transaction di s- 
patching, tracking and notification among multiple agents belonging to the same 
party or agent group. Agent communication across enterprises is supported by a 
global naming service such as flP E-speak. 
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In Section 2, we give an example of a multi-agent cooperative transaction and 
contrast such transactions with conventional distributed transactions, nested transa c- 
tions, and workllow models. In Sections 3, wc describe our multi-agent cooperative 
transaction model, and the mechanisms for commit control and failure recovery. 
Related work will be covered in Section 4 with conclusions. 



2. Example of a multi-agent cooperative transaction 

Let us consider a purchase process including individual transactions, T,mkr, Tprun 
Tpiiymciu, and which is carried out by agents belonging to a buyer, a seller and a 
hank that issued a credit card to the buyer. Wc compare the implementation of this 
procc.ss by transactional agent cooperation with other approaches, distributed trans- 
actions, nested transactiotis, and tran.sactional workflow (Although each of the con- 
stituent tran.sactions may be nested, for simplicity we do not di.scuss transaction 
nesting in this example.) 



2.1 Purchase Process as a Distributed Transaction 

In the typical approach to implementing a distributed transaction, a TP-monitor has 
to be employed for providing centralized control. The constituent (sub) transactions, 
T, Tpr,,,., and r,/„y, participate in a two-phase commit protocol coordinated 

by the TP-monitor, as shown in Figure 2. In our purchase process, however, the 
buyer, seller, and bank agents belong to different enterprises, and hence the use of a 
single TP-monitor is unrealistic. 




Figure 2. Centralized transaction control with TP monitor 



2.2 Purchase Process as a Nested Transaction 

In order to model the purchase process as a nested transaction, a top-level transac- 
tion, T,„p, must be introduced (Figure 2). Then, T„rd„, Tp„,„ Tp„y„,.„„ and T,/,,,, have to 
commit to T,„p, i.e., their effects are made persistent through T,„p. Again, the problem 
is that the buyer, the seller and the bank arc independent enterprises, and hence 
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transactions T;,,,,,,, 7)„, and commit to their own databases. It^ not 

clear how to implement the eonccplual transaction T,,,/,. 



2.3 Purchase Process as Transactional Workflow 

The purchase process may be modeled as a transactional workflow (Figure 3). A 
workflow system provides flow control for business process automation. A business 
process oAen involves multiple steps, such as '^paymvnty and Tmp ■ Each 

step represents a logical piece of work that contributes to the process. A workflow 
process represents the integration and synchronization of multiple actions. Although 
these actions and the agents executing the actions can be distributed, they are sched- 
uled and coordinated by a centralized workflow engine. However, in our example, 
the purcha.se proce.ss involves tasks that are executed in different enterprises, which 
arc not under the control of a single workflow engine. 

Centralized workflow engine 




Figure 3. Centralized workflow control 



2.4 Purchase Process as Transactional Agent Cooperation 

Agent cooperation is protocol based, rather than centrally controlled by any coordi- 
nator. A multi-agent cooperative activity is the interaction of multiple autonomous 
activities, possibly bound by certain protocols. The success of a cooperative activity 
requires the common undcr.standing of and agreement on the underlying protocols by 
all the participating agents. Refer to Figure I , our example purchase process, which 
includes individual transactions, and is carried out through 

the cooperation of agents belonging to the buyer, the seller and the baiik.tivdl issued 
credit card to the buyer. These agents arc denoted and Am respectively. 

□ Transaction T„„ifr is executed by agent and commits to the database on the 
buyerk side. The tasks of this transaction include fdling a shopping basket, 
making an order with the credit line for payment. 

□ Transaction Tp,,., is executed by agent A,eiier and commits to the database on the 
sellcrk side. The tasks of this transaction include processing the order, checking 
inventory, sending a payment request to the bank, etc. 
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□ Transaction is made by agent Ai^„n and commits to the database on the 

bank!; side. The tasks of this transaction include verifying the payment request, 
cliccking credit, approving the payment, etc. 

□ Transaction T,/,,,, is made by agent and commits to the database on the 
scllcrk side. The major tasks of this transaction are making the shipment and 
updating inventory. 

The entire purchase process is not controlled by any common top-task, but accom- 
plished through conversation among agents. An agent can request another agent to 
perform an action, or can delegate an action to another agent. For example, the buyer 
agent may delegate a price comparison task to another agent; the buyer agent re- 
quests the seller agent to process an order; the seller agent requests the bank agent to 
approve the buyerk credit. The results of thc.se transactions arc pas.scd between 
agents via mc.ssaging. Agents arc autonomous and act in their own .self-interests. An 
agent may fail, or the tran.saction may be cancelled by any participating agent. If any 
exception condition occurs, such as the credit cliccking fails, or the .shipment cannot 
be made, certain compensation transactions arc executed. For instance, the buyer 
needs to update his database entry, indicating that the purchase and the payment 
were not made. 



2.5 Difference between Multi-agent Cooperative Transactions and Conventional 

Transactions 

In .summary, multi-agent cooperative transactions differ from conventional transac- 
tions in the following aspects. 

□ The participating agents may represent dilTcrcnt enterprises with self-interests. 

□ The component transactions fonning a businc.ss procc.ss may be individual trans- 
actions running in different enterprises and commi tting to different databases. 

□ The component transactions are not controlled by a central TP monitor or 
workflow engine. 

□ In general, there is no top-level transaction to which the component transactions 
can commit. 

□ The synchronization of agents carrying out the component transactions is proto- 
col-ba.sed and accomplished through pccr-to-pcer communication. 



3. A Multi-agent Cooperative Transaction Model 



Transactions arc atomic operations. However, agents have typically been character- 
ized as autonomous carriers of operations. How to support atomic transactions by 
autonomous agents is the key to dealing with cooperative transactions. We consider 
the following two situations: cooperation of multiple agents belonging to the same 
party (i.c., within a single enterprise), and belonging to different but contracting 
parties (i.c., between different enterprises). 
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3.1 Nested Transactions for Multi-agent Cooperation within a Single Enterprise 

First, wc focus on processes executed within a single enterprise. Modeling such a 
process as a single flat transaction is unncccsstiry in most cases. Such processes are 
often organized as nc.stcd tran.sactions. A transaction may consist of hierarchically 
structured sub-transactions to be executed by the same or different agents. A sub- 
transaction represents a logical piece of work that contributes to the whole transac- 
tion, and may be delegated by an agent to another. Thus, a transaction tree may act u- 
ally map to an agent organization tree, with each agent corresponding to one or more 
sub-transactions. The agent carrying a (sub) transaction, T, maintains the templates 
of sub-transactions beneath T. These sub-transactions may consist of all the descen- 
dant transactions off, or only the child transactions of T, should the detailed steps of 
those child transactions be determined by their respective hosting agents. 

Wc incorporate the ideas of contingency and non-vital transactions for providing 
failure protection. The failure of a non-vital tran.saction can be ignored by its parent, 
and a failed transaction Tmay be replaced by the contingency transaction T associ- 
ated with it. A transaction at any level may be paired with a contingency transaction 
that may in turn have its own contingency transaction. A transaction T may also be 
paired with a compensation transaction T that can logically undo its effects (e.g. a 
flight reservation may be compensated for by canceling that reservation). The con- 
tingency transaction or the compensation transaction associated with a transaction T 
may be executed by a different agent. The notion of vitalness underlies the failure 
recovery of multi-agent transactions, namely, when and via which path to eliminate 
or compensate for, certain previous effects. 



3,2 Task Delegation between Agents 

In a transaction hierarchy, a parent transaction may delegate tasks to a child tran s- 
action [10,11], and such delegation is typically implemented by passing locks [10]. 
When these transactions arc carried by separate agents, task delegation is made by 
exchanging data containers through inter-agent communication. Thus, we adopt a 
container model rather than the lock model for dealing with the data flow between 
agents; that is, agents pass data, rather than locks, during transaction delegation. 
Delivering locks to agents running remotely has many more sensitive security and 
implementation problems than checking out data. 

Each transaction carried by an agent is associated with a data container managed 
by the hosting agent. This container holds the data checked out from databases or 
passed from other agents. The data objects in the container arc accessible only to the 
transaction carried by the hosting agent. When agent A delegates a transaction T to 
agent B. it is /Ts responsibility to deliver sufficient data to B for executing T, ac- 
cording to the transaction specification. 

Agent-based task delegation offers certain flexibility in transaction control. For 
example, when the agent, say P, carrying a parent transaction determines that the 
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agent carrying a child transaction is dead without performing the assigned task, P 
can re-assign the task to another agent. 

However, when a parent transaction and a child transaction arc carried by diffc r- 
ent agents, additional dependencies arc introduced between these agents. For in- 
stance, suppose that after a child transaction has purchased a ticket, the carrying 
agent, C, became unreachable by the agent, P, carrying the parent transaction. Then, 
how docs P know whether the ticket was purchased or not. In order to support rel i- 
ablc task delegation and commit control, the following protocols have to be followed. 

□ All communication between agents involved in a transaction is based on a hand- 
shake protocol with acknowledgement. 

□ A 2PC-like protocol should be used in the commitment of a child transaction to 
its parent tran.saction if the child transaction is an open transaction [10] that u p- 
dates the database; 

□ An agent delegating a task to another agent must keep a copy of the delegated 
task and corresponding data container in order to re-delegate to another agent, if 
necessary. 

□ Evciy agent that carries a transaction in a transaction hierarchy must log the 
status of the whole family of transactions, including all its direct ancestors and 
all the dcsccndents beneath it. In this way, the persistent effects made by open 
tran.sactions are known to their ancestors, so if the internal results are lost due to 
the failure of the carrying agents, they can be re-generated. The agent coordina- 
tor keeps track of all the agents. 

3.3 Contracting Transactions for Inter-enterprise Multi-agent Cooperation 

A basic assumption is that an inter-enterprise cooperative transactional process, such 
as a purchase process or an auction process, is considered as an atomic transaction 
only conceptually, meaning that every partieipating party honors the results based on 
certain ‘fcontracts”. The concept of contract is rather broad, such as making an 
agreement, exchanging information, making a purchase, and so on. A contract i n- 
volvcs multiple parties, and usually is not controlled by a single party. For example, 
a purcha.se is made by two separate but contracting transactions, one on the buyer 
side and the other on the seller side. The contract, representing the interaction of 
multiple participating transactions belonging to different business processes, is not a 
single transaction physically carried by any agent. It is initiated by one agent sending 
a request to another, and completed along with the completion of a buying transac- 
tion and a selling transaction. The results of a contract arc shared by the participa t- 
ing transactions, and thus visible to the interactive business processes. The agents 
participating in a contract communicate in terms of me ssaging. 

In [6] we modeled a contract transaction as either the parent transaction or the 
child transaction of the participating transactions. However, since agent-carried 
transactions arc physically handled by different "engines" (agents), such a model 
would be impractical. It cannot be assumed that when a buyer agent sends an order 
to a seller agent, a third agent should be necessarily introduced to hold a contract 
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transaction "purchase". Nor is it reasonable to assume that the contract transaction 
is carried by the buyer agent or the seller agent. In fact, such a contract transaction is 
just a virtual entity, representing the combination of two actual transactions, buy and 
sell, with cross-transaction dependencies introduced between them. 

Certain component transaction templates such as shopping, negotiation, auctions, 
arc provided as common protocols for interaction among agents. These templates 
serve as the building blocks for transactional agent interaction. 



3.4 Commit Control 

In nested transactions, data objects held by a transaction are visible to its descen- 
dants, meaning that a sub-transaction can access without conflict any object currently 
accessed by one of its ancestors. Thus, a transaction fcan acquire objects from data- 
ba.scs or inherit objects from its parent or ancestors; these objects form the access set 
of T. A transaction 7) may delegate the commit/abort responsibility of its operations 
on certain objects to another transaction 7j, which form a delegate set. 

Unlike conventional transactions, the access-set of a transaction T is physically 
carried by the hosting agent of T, At- When we say that set is visible by Ti sub- 
transactions, we mean that those sub-transactions can send a query to A r for check- 
ing out the data objects in the access set visible to them. Ar must validate the re- 
questers before sending out the data. 

The data about a contract are visible to all participating transactions and their 
hosting agents. Since a contract is simply conceptual, rather than a tran.saction ca r- 
ried by a hosting agent, contract related data is acquired through message exchange 
between the agents participating in the contract. 

For applications requiring enhanced concurrency and transaction protection at 
selected levels of a transaction hierarchy, the atomicity property of closed nesting is 
too rigid and the data protection of open nesting is too weak. In order to balance 
concurrency and protection in a flexible way, we introduced the notion of scoped 
transaction [5] to intermediate the effects of closed and open transactions. This ex- 
tension allows the results of a sub-transaction to be visible to the top-level transaction 
(and hence to all the sub-transactions) of a process, but they are still kept internally 
within the scope of that process. 



3.5 Failure Recovery 

Transactions arc characterized by logical atomicity, but agents arc characterized by 
autonomy. When multiple agents are involved in a logically atomic transaction, each 
agent may individually fail. A failure may be caused by the transaction itself, referred 
to as a transaction failure, or by the failure of a component, such as an agent, a 
communication channel, or a computer, referred to as a component failure. Using 
agents provides flexibility for transaction failure recovery. For example, a sub- 
transaction may be delegated to an alternative agent in case of failure. In general, 
failure recovery also requires cooperation among multiple agents. 
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For agent specific component failure handling, the mechanisms listed in Section 
4.2 arc necessary. Next we shall further discuss the following special issues in multi- 
agent cooperative transaction failure hamlling. 

□ Failure recovery along a single tran.saction hierarchy, where sub-transactions 
may be carried by multiple agents. 

□ Failure recovery across transaction hierarchies; this usually means across enter- 
prises as well. For example, a purchase may be considered as an atomic activity 
logically, but actually involves two related but individual transactions, one for 
the buyer side and one for the seller side. A failure on one side may have impact 
on the other, and the failure recovery in this situation requires certain special 
mechanisms. 

3.5.1 Hierarchical Failure Handling 

Failure handling in a transaction hierarchy consists of two tasks: identifying the 
tailurc recovery scope, and top-down undoing of the sub-transactions in that scope. 
We dc.scribcd a detailed two phase faihire haiuiling algorithm in [4J. This mecha- 
nism is applicable to a distributed agent environment. 

The failure recovery scope is represented by a Recovery Root (RR),7>;,, from there 
a logical undo is performed through aborting or compensating for the transactions 
underneath. Whether the effects of a transaction under should be aborted or 
compensated for, depends on the visibility scope of these effects. In general, if a 
transaction is in-progress or tentatively committed (to parent), then it should be 
aborted (with its committed sub-transactions compensated for). This is because its 
elfcets arc still internal to the subtree rooted by Tkk- Otherwise, if it has committed 
over Tkr to the top-level transaction or database, then it should be compensated for in 
the corresponding scope (if its effects are not compensated for at a higher level) since 
its effects have been externalized beyond already. However, for a closed sub- 
transaction that has committed to its parent, compensation is never applicable; its 
effects may be eliminated either by aborting or by compensating an ancestor at a 
higher level. Compensating for the effects of a transaction may be done by the agent 
that originally carries that transaction, or by another agent. 

3.5.2 Cross-Transaction Tree Failure Handling 

Many c-commcrcc processes arc transactional. Very oficn, such a process is concep- 
tually atomic but actually made by separate transactions running by different parties. 
In ease of failure, the participating transactions arc recovered individually. However, 
title to the presence ofcontracls between those transactions, a failure occurring in one 
transaction tree (or sub-tree) may have to be transferred to the other sub-trees, which 
gives rise to the need for failure handling across transaction hierarchies. In [6], we 
introduced a 'fcontract transaction” as the conceptual unit for linking the transaction 
trees. Here we treat contracts as conceptual, and implement them by pure peer-to- 
peer transaction interactions in the form of inter-agent communications. 

In the transaction tree where a failure originally occurs, the parent and (direct) 
ancc.stors up to the RR ot the originally failed transaction, arc still in-progress, since 
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they may not terminate until all its child transactions terminate. However, in a tran s- 
action tree where a failure is transferred in, the transaction to which the failure is 
transfcrrctl in, and its ancestors, may be cotnmitted and need to be compensated for, 
since their results have become invalidated as a result of such failure. To handle such 
a situation both RR and scoped-rollhack algorithm should be extended. 

Let us consider two cooperative transactions with sub-transactions Ta and 7), re- 
spectively, which are involved in a contract. Assume that the contract is vital to both 
sides. When Ta fails itself or in the undo scope as a result of other sub-transaction S 
failure, the failure is transferred to 7),, then each transaction tree has an individual 
recovery scope for undoing. When T„ fails, its parent and (direct) ancestors up to the 
RR of it, arc still in-progress. However, when this failure is transferred to 7/,, the 
situation may be different. 

□ Tf, has not started: failure handling on 7), is not necessary at this time. 

□ 7), is in-progress: it can be treated as the original failure point in the transaction 
tree; the RR of T),, should be determined as the root of recovery in the same way 
as described before. 

□ Th has completed: it should be invalidated, that is, compensated for at the same 
or a higher level. 

In the last case, the invalidation of 7), causes its parent to be aborted (if the parent 
is in-progress and 7), is vital to it), or invalidated (if the parent has committed). Such 
an invalidate/abort signal may propagate up to 7), 's ancestors, but may or may not 
terminate at the RR of 7/„ if the RR of 7), has committed. In general, if the RR of 7), 
is in-progress, then it can be treated as the root of recovery; if the RR of 7), has com- 
mitted, but its own parent is in-progress, then the latter can be chosen as the root of 
recovery; otherwise, if the RR of 7), and its parent or even other ancestors have com- 
mitted, first we need to find out such a transaction, say, T),, that is the highest com- 
mitted ancestor of the RR of 7)„ and then consider the RR of 7),. If the RR of 7}, is an 
in-progress transaction, then it is taken as the extended rollback root (cRR) of T), for 
recovery; otherwise RR ofT), must be 7), itself, in this case the parent of 7), is taken as 
the eRR of 7), for recovery. We have described more details in [4]. 



4. Related Work and Conclusions 

The development of agent-mediated c-commcrcc automation has given rise to the 
need for supporting cooperative transactions [12]. In this paper we discussed several 
issues of cooperative transactions involving multiple autonomous agents that arc 
rarely addressed before. 

E-commerce applications require the cooperation of multiple in-progress transac- 
tions. This is actually a missing link in the previous work. Because of the atomicity 
property, in-progress atomic transactions and closed nested transactions [7,1 1] can- 
not exchange partial results for cooperation. Open nested transactions [10] may ex- 
change partial results only by making them persistent. Cooperating through e x- 
changing interleaved persistent partial results suffers the lo.ss of data protection. 
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since those partial results are accessible not only to the participating processes but 
also to others when these processes arc still in progress. 

Cooperating transactions carried by multiple agents are also different from han- 
dling Iransaclion groups in the conventional sense. The cooperative transactions arc 
individual transactions belonging to different parties. However, traditionally a trans- 
action group represents a single piece of work hosted by a single party. 

To support multi-agent cooperative transactions, it is necessary to handle failures 
across transactions. Common to all the existing approaches is that they lack the c a- 
pabilities for allowing the interaction of multiple transaction hierarchies and for 
handling failure over and across transaction trees. 

In summary, by merging the extended multilevel transaction commit and recovery 
mechanisms we proposed in [4-6], In this work we have developed a cooperative 
mulit-agent transaction model based on pccr-to-pcer protocols. Our experience also 
shows the flexibility of dynamic agents for supporting cooperative transactions. This 
infrastructure supports a new kind of dynamic computation paradigm, atid wc believe 
that .such a paradigm is c.sscntial for implementing cooperative transactions occu r- 
ring in c-commcrcc automation applications. The significance and feasibility of this 
approach have been demonstrated in a prototype implemented at HP Labs. 
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Abstract. In recent years, workflow management systems have become an ac- 
cepted technology to support automation in process-centric environments. 
Lately, organizations concentrate more and more on their core business proc- 
esses while outsourcing supporting processes to other organizations, thereby 
forming virtual enterprises. To apply workflow management technology in 
these virtual enterprises, support for cross-organizational processes is neces- 
sary. Transaction support, already considered an important issue in intra- 
organizational workflow management systems, must be extended to deal with 
the cross-organizational aspects as well. This paper presents a high-level trans- 
action model and architecture for cross-organizational workflow processes. 
Characteristic of the model is the flexibility in rollback semantics by combining 
rollback modes and rollback scopes, supported by a dynamically generated ar- 
chitecture that is configured conforming to an electronic contract that has been 
established between the different organizations. The transaction model and ar- 
chitecture are independent of the underlying workflow management system 
platform, however, in the CrossFlow project the presented technology is being 
implemented on top of IBM’s MQ Series Workflow. 



1 Introduction 

Nowadays, workflow management is an accepted technology to support process- 
centric environments. The focus of organizations with respect to workflow manage- 
ment is now turning from secondary processes towards primary business processes. 
For this reason, it is important that the workflow management system ensures that 
these business processes are executed in a reliable and consistent manner. This can be 
ensured by incorporating transaction semantics in the processes [6, 9, 12, 16]. 

Besides the focus-shift of organizations to apply workflow management for pri- 
mary business processes, organizations are focussing more and more on their core 
business while leaving non-core businesses to other specialized organizations. This 
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introduces the concept of dynamic virtual enterprises. Multiple organizations with 
their own primary processes combine forces in a virtual enterprise for a period of 
time. Afterwards, the virtual enterprise is dismantled again. 

The CrossFlow project [10] aims to develop support for cross-organizational 
workflow management in these dynamically formed virtual enterprises, resulting in 
fine-grained contract-based cooperation. Although a virtual enterprise can consist of 
more than two organizations, the scope within the CrossFlow project is limited to the 
commonly used consumer/provider paradigm. In the consumer/provider paradigm, 
one organization acts as a (service) consumer that outsources part of its business 
process to another organization, called the (service) provider. The thereby formed 
cooperation between the organizations is specified in an electronic contract. The 
transaction support presented here is developed within the CrossFlow project. 

This paper discusses a three-level transaction model for cross-organizational 
workflow management that ensures reliable execution of the workflow processes 
within virtual enterprises, for which a standard transaction model is not sufficient. 
The developed transaction model offers different rollback modes and rollback scopes 
that allow for flexible rollbacks of executed processes. Rolling back processes is 
based on executing compensating activities that semantically undo the effects of 
already executed activities. The presented architecture that supports the transaction 
model consists of a static intra-organizational infrastructure layer and a dynamically 
generated cross-organizational infrastructure layer. 

The structure of this paper is as follows. Section 2 discusses related work. In Sec- 
tion 3, the intra- and cross-organizational process models are explained and an exam- 
ple scenario is introduced. The architecture to support cross-organizational workflow 
processes is presented in Section 4. The X-transaction model that ensures reliable 
executions of workflow processes is presented in Section 5. The architecture and 
implementation issues to support the X-transaction model are discussed in Section 6, 
together with the CrossFlow project, which is the context of the work described in this 
paper. The paper ends with conclusions and a discussion of future work. 



2 Related Work 

Numerous advanced transaction models have been proposed in the past, see e.g. 
[6, 12, 15], that offer specific transaction properties required in advanced application 
areas, like workflow management (WfM). The cross-organizational transaction model 
presented in this paper is not created from scratch, but combines aspects of existing 
advanced transaction models, extended to deal with cross-organizational issues. The 
WIDE advanced transaction model [9] is taken as a basis, and specific cross- 
organizational transaction aspects have been added. In the WIDE model, compensat- 
ing activities are used to undo already executed and committed activities. The safe- 
point concept offers the possibility to rollback only parts of a process besides rolling 
back the entire process. Using compensations to rollback long-running processes, like 
workflow processes, is first described in [7] and is called the saga transaction model. 
Also based on compensations is the transaction model developed in the Exotica 
project [2], however, it relies on statically computed compensation patterns, while our 
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model dynamically computes a compensation process only when a rollback is neces- 
sary. The transaction model described in [16] presents atomicity spheres and isolation 
spheres. As in the previously mentioned models, both the atomicity and isolation 
properties of the standard ACID transaction model are relaxed using compensations. 
All transaction models mentioned above do not deal with cross-organizational aspects 
but are limited to intra-organizational workflow suppoid. 

Distributed execution of workflow process has also received a lot of attention in 
recent years. The workflow management coalition has created a standard [19] to 
facilitate the interoperability between heterogeneous workflow management systems, 
albeit without transactional properties. Aspects related to the specific cooperation 
between different organization are not mentioned either. Key problems related to 
cross-organizational WfM, a special kind of distributed WfM, is discussed in [17]. 
Modeling and analysis of cross-organizational WfM processes is presented in [1]. As 
transaction issues are not covered, the transaction model presented in this paper can 
be seen as complementary to it. 

Transaction support in distributed WfM is dealt with in [4, 21, 18]. However, only 
intra-organizational processes are considered. The concept of INCAs (INformation 
CArriers) is introduced in [4]. INCAs contain all necessary information to execute a 
workflow process over multiple autonomous systems. Transaction support is deter- 
mined by the transaction support offered by the autonomous systems. In the Mentor 
project [21], a transaction processing monitor is used to ensure reliable distributed 
workflow executions. Transactions are, however, restrictive as they comply to the 
strict ACID transaction properties. Compensation based transaction support in dis- 
tributed WfM is described in [18], but only for intra-organizational processes. 

The WISE project [3] covers cross-organizational WfM and an infrastructure for 
virtual enterprise business processes is presented. Execution guarantees for processes 
are given based on spheres of atomicity and isolation, the model of which is not 
elaborated upon. 



3 Process Model and Example Scenario 

The business processes of organizations are specified in workflow process models so 
that they can be executed by a workflow management system (WfMS). This section 
describes the intra-organizational and cross-organizational process model. Both 
models are illustrated by an example scenario. 



3.1 Intra-Organizational Process Model 

To apply workflow management, the business processes of an organization must be 
modeled in a workflow process model. A workflow process model consists of the 
activities that must be performed and the order in which they must be performed, 
called the control flow. Within the control flow it is possible to specify parallelism of 
activities, choices between activities and loops over activities [20] using different 
control connectors. Most business processes are complex in nature, consisting of 
numerous activities and a complex control flow. For this reason, it is possible to 
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Fig. 1. Logistics process 
model the business processes in a hierarchical manner, in which activities can be 
refined into smaller, more detailed, activities or grouped into coarser grained activi- 
ties. This process of refinement or hierarchical decomposition results in a nested 
workflow process structure, consisting of basic activities, which are the activities that 
are actually executed, and subprocesses, which are activities that consist of other 
basic activities or subprocesses. 

Fig. 1 shows an example of a nested workflow process, representing the business 
process of a logistics organization that delivers GSM phones from a warehouse to a 
customer. In the remainder of this paper, this process will be further elaborated. The 
rounded rectangles represent activities and the arrows represent the control flow. The 
diamond is a control connector representing an OR-split, meaning that one of the 
following activities can be executed, and an OR-Join, meaning that the following 
activity is executed whenever one of the preceding activities has been completed. The 
dotted lines represent hierarchical decomposition. The control flow in this example is 
relatively simple. However, the full set of control connectors as specified in [20] is 
offered in the intra- and cross-organizational process models described in this section. 




3.2 Cross-Organizational Process Model 

In a virtual enterprise based on the consumer/provider paradigm, two organizations 
are involved in the execution of a cross-organizational process. The provider organi- 
zation executes a process on behalf of a consumer organization. However, the pro- 
vider organization does not want to disclose all details of the process it executes. In 
addition, most consumer organizations would rather have an abstract view of the 
provider process. This abstract view is specified and agreed upon in the contract 
signed between the two organizations and is called the contract level. It encapsulates 
the details and presents a common view of the process. For example, in the logistics 
process of Fig. 1, the logistics company can act as a provider organization, but is 
willing to show only the top four activities, constituting the contract level. The other 
activities are encapsulated by the contract level and are thus not visible to a consumer 
organization. The encapsulated part of the process is called the internal level. 

To incorporate the outsourced process in the consumer process, the placeholder 
concept is introduced. The placeholder is a special activity that represents the out- 
sourced process, i.e. a process executed under the control of another organization. 

Fig. 2 shows an example of a cross-organizational workflow process of a virtual 
enterprise established by a telecom company and a logistics company, acting as the 
consumer and provider organization, resp. An electronic contract, in which the coop- 
eration including the outsourced process on the contract level, has been agreed upon 
by the two organizations. This example is based on one of the real-world scenarios 
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Fig. 2. Cross-organizational process with outsourced logistics process 
used within the CrossFlow project [5]. In the example, the telecom organization sells 
GSM phones. After an order is received, a confirmation is sent to the client together 
with an estimate of the delivery date. Then, in parallel to the continued execution of 
the consumer process, the outsourced process is started (shown as a double lined 
rectangle, i.e. the placeholder). In the provider organization, the GSM phone is taken 
from stock and the serial number of the GSM phone is sent to the consumer (the 
dashed arrow). The consumer can then allocate a telephone number to the serial 
number, activate it and send the telephone number together with the bill to its client. 
At the same time in the provider process, the GSM phone is delivered, ending the 
outsourced process. Finally, the telecom company checks up on the client for mar- 
keting and customer satisfaction purposes. 



4 Basic Architecture for Cross-Organizational WfM 

Support for cross-organizational WfM requires more than just connecting the WfMSs 
of the involved organizations, for which a standard has been specified by the 
workflow management coalition [19]. In a cross-organizational setting, autonomous 
organizations are involved that each have their own business rules and culture. Be- 
sides this, both organizations have a common view on the contract level and do not 
want to show the details of their core business processes. The contract contains all 
specific information necessary to perform the cross-organizational process including 
the rights and obligations of both organizations, which must be enforced by the cross- 
organizational workflow management architecture. This requires a mechanism that 
maps the contract to an infrastructure that controls all cross-organizational aspects of 
the process. From this, it follows that the architecture is multi-layered. One layer 
deals with the internal processes of the consumer and provider organizations and 
consists of the individual WfMSs of the involved organizations. This architecture 
layer is static because it is also used to execute the intra-organizational processes of 
the organizations. A second layer deals with the processes on the contract level, which 
is only required for the time that the contract is valid and hence is a dynamic layer. A 
third layer is an isolation layer that shields the other two layers from each other. 

The basic architecture is shown in Fig. 3. The upper half of the architecture is the 
dynamic cross-organizational infrastructure, which is configured according to the 
contract and is dismantled when the contract expires. The cross-organizational infra- 
structure consists of the necessary modules to provide dedicated support for different 
aspects of the cross-organizational workflow process execution, called cooperative 
support services (CSSs) and a proxy-gateway (PG) that provides a communication 
mechanism to handle all communication between the involved organizations. As the 
rights and obligations of both organizations are different, its CSSs and PG are config- 
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Fig. 3. Basic Cross-Organizational WfM Architecture 
ured differently. The bottom half of the figure is the static intra-organizational infra- 
structure, consisting of the local WfMS and the isolation layer. The isolation layer 
maps the WfMS independent contract level processes to the WfMS dependent internal 
level processes. This way the cross-organizational infrastructure is independent of the 
underlying WfMS, which can be different for each organization. 



5 The Cross-Organizational Transaction Model 

Integrating transaction management support into workflow management systems 
provides for reliable and consistent process executions. The traditional flat transaction 
model originating in the database community that ensures the ACID transaction 
properties, is however too strict for the inherently long-running workflow processes. 
Cross-organizational workflow processes involving autonomous organizations require 
transaction support to deal with specific cross-organizational aspects as well. 



5.1 Intra-Organizational Transaction Model 

Various advanced transaction models [6] have been proposed to overcome the prob- 
lems related to the long-livety of intra-organizational workflow processes by relaxing 
the atomicity and isolation constraints. Instead of inventing yet a new transaction 
model from scratch, we have taken the existing WIDE transaction model [9] as a basis 
and extended it to handle the specific requirements imposed by cross-organizational 
workflow processes. The WIDE transaction model is based on the saga transaction 
model [7], extended with the safe-point concept that allows flexible process rollbacks. 

Long-running workflow processes are divided into smaller, relatively short run- 
ning, process steps that commit the results after the step completes. As these steps are 
related to the intra-organizational workflow process, they are called I-steps. A com- 
pensating counterpart is specified for each I-step that semantically undoes the effect 
of the original I-step. If no compensating counterpart has been specified, it means that 
the original I-step cannot or should not be undone. In case of failures, the process is 
rolled back by executing the compensating steps in the reverse order in which their 
original counterpart I-steps have been executed. Marking I-steps as safe-points indi- 
cates that a rollback could be stopped at those steps, because a consistent state in the 
process has been reached. Whether the rollback actually stops at those safe-points is 
determined by the compensation algorithm, which is described formally in [8]. If a 
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rollback request is issued, its rollback mode indicates whether the rollback should be 
partial, i.e. compensate the process until a suitable (set of) safe-points is encountered 
or complete, i.e., the entire process execution will be compensated. 



5.2 Cross-Organizational Transaction Reqnirements 

Transaction support for cross-organizational workflow management must satisfy 
additional requirements imposed by the autonomy of the involved organizations. 
When autonomous organizations participate in a tight cooperation within a virtual 
enterprise, they want to preserve their autonomy as much as possible. This rules out 
the use of one global transaction system that governs the transactional behavior over 
the involved organizations using for example a two-phase commit protocol as is 
common in multi-database environments. In such a protocol, the organization that 
wants to commit its results must wait until the other organization is ready to commit 
its results as well and the global transaction support system signals that the commit 
can be executed. Obviously, such a protocol seriously reduces the autonomy of the 
involved organizations, which is even more severe if the consumer/provider paradigm 
is extended to include more than two organizations. Thus, to preserve the autonomy 
of the involved organizations, cross-organizational workflow processes require 
transaction support that offers loose transaction properties. 

Similar to dividing the intra-organizational processes, the contract level process is 
divided into smaller steps, called X-steps, that each commit their results when the step 
finishes and are compensated in case they need to be undone. As the X-steps form the 
abstract view of the provider process, it is the provider organization that specifies the 
compensating counterparts, which are also contained in the contract so that the con- 
sumer knows how its outsourced process might be compensated by the provider. 

From the issues described for the intra-organizational transaction model, the cross- 
organizational transaction requirements and the cross-organizational process model 
described in Section 3, it follows that a cross-organizational workflow process con- 
sists of three levels that have transactional semantics. These three levels are: 

1 . The outsourcing level. The entire workflow process of the consumer organization 
on the level of I-steps. The placeholder in the consumer process is a regular I-step 
and must therefore have a compensating activity specified for it. 

2. The contract level. The X-steps as they are specified in the contract. 

3. The internal level. The entire workflow process steps of the provider organization 
on the level of I-steps. 



5.3 Cross-Organizational Transaction Model 

The cross-organizational transaction model, called X-transaction model, combines the 
three transactional levels described in the previous subsection into one transaction 
model, i.e. a three-level transactional workflow process model. It offers the required 
loose transaction properties for the intra- as well as cross-organizational workflow 
processes. An X-transaction consists of all X-steps and I-steps of the cross- 
organizational workflow process, together with the corresponding compensating 
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steps. Similar to specifying I-steps as safe-points, it is also possible to specify X-steps 
as safe-points, providing the flexibility of partial rollbacks at the contract level as 
well. The X-transaction model offers a flexible rollback mechanism that allows 
rollbacks to take place at any of the three different transactional levels: 

1. At the outsourcing level. A rollback on the outsourcing level is performed entirely 
by the consumer organization. If the outsourced process needs to be compensated, 
the compensating activity of the placeholder is executed, which does not necessar- 
ily involve the provider organization that executed the outsourced process. 

2. At the contract level. A rollback on the contract level will involve only the X-steps 
by executing the compensating activities that correspond to those X-steps. 

3. At the internal level. A rollback will involve the I-steps of the provider process. 
Similar to the rollback mode, it is possible to indicate a rollback scope, i.e. intra- or 
cross-organizational, when a rollback is requested. Intra-organizational means that the 
rollback will involve only the organization that issues the rollback. Cross- 
organizational means that the rollback will involve the other organization as well. 
When the rollback scope is cross-organizational, the rollback can occur on any com- 
bination of the three transactional levels, e.g. if the consumer starts a cross- 
organizational rollback, the rollback will involve the outsourcing level and the con- 
tract level. The combination of different rollback modes and scopes determines the 
operational semantics of the rollback execution, presented in the table below. 



Rollback starts at: 


Consumer Organization 


Provider Organization 


Rollback Scope / mode: 






Intra-Organizational / 
Complete 


Entire consumer process is rolled back 
(placeholder) 


Entire provider process is 
rolled back. 


Intra-Organizational / 
Partial 


Consumer process is rolled back until a 
safe-point is found, (placeholder) 


Provider process is rolled back 
until a safe-point is found. 


Cross-Organizational / 
Complete 


Consumer process is rolled back in its 
entirety. Outsourced process is rolled 
back by the provider. 


Entire provider process is 
rolled back, then the consumer 
process is rolled back partially. 


Cross-Organizational / 
Partial 


Consumer process is partially rolled 
back. Outsourced process is rolled back 
by the provider. 


Not possible. 



5.4 Rollback Example 

To illustrate the effects of different rollback modes and rollback scopes in a rollback 
request, the example scenario introduced in Section 3 is used. Fig. 4 shows the execu- 
tion history of the X-transaction. The process is being executed and has progressed to 
the activities ‘Send GSM nr. and bill’ and ‘Deliver GSM’ in the consumer organiza- 
tion, and to ‘Wrap up parcel’ in the provider organization. This means that those three 
activities are still running and all preceding activities have finished. The thick-lined 
rectangles in the figure represent the safe-points that are specified in the process. 

Suppose that the running activity at the provider fails, as indicated by the shaded 
rectangle in the figure, because during packaging it is discovered that the GSM phone 
is not the correct model. In this case, the provider will start a rollback to bring its 
process into a consistent state. For this, the entire process needs to be rolled back, thus 
the rollback mode is complete. Both processes are closely linked, because the GSM 
number is linked to the GSM serial number. Therefore, it is stated in the contract that 
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Fig. 4. Cross-organizational Rollback example Fig. 5. Example compensation process 
the provider can only issue a rollback with complete rollback mode if the rollback 
scope is cross-organizational, which implies that the consumer process will also be 
rolled back (in partial mode, see table). The resulting compensation process, consist- 
ing of the compensating counterpart activities, is shown in Fig. 5. 

Parallel to the rollback at the provider, which frees the GSM serial number and 
puts the GSM phone back in stock, the consumer de-activates and de-allocates the 
GSM number. After that, the consumer informs its client that there is a delay in the 
delivery of the GSM phone (the compensating activity of ‘Send conf and date’) and 
the original process is restarted again with activity ‘Send conf and date’. 



6 Transaction Architecture for Cross-Organizational WfM 

In this section, the basic cross-organizational workflow management architecture 
presented in Section 4 is extended to offer support for the X-transaction. 



6.1 Cross-Organizational Transaction Architecture 

The cross-organizational transactional architecture is shown in Fig. 6. The basic 
architecture of Fig. 3 has been expanded and the CSS modules have been replaced 
with cross-organizational transaction managers (XTM) and workflow state modules 
(WFS), which are the CSS modules providing cross-organizational transaction sup- 
port. In addition to this, the intra-organizational infrastructure is extended with the 
ITM that provides the intra-organizational transaction support. 

The WFS is a module that registers activity and process state changes at the inter- 
nal level and maps these to the contract level. 

The XTM provides the cross-organizational transaction support. It has the neces- 
sary algorithms to calculate compensating workflow processes that undo executed X- 
steps. To determine which X-steps have been executed, it uses the information pro- 
vided by the WFS. Although the cross-organizational architecture includes a XTM 
module for both organizations, only the provider side XTM requires the algorithms to 
calculate compensating processes, because the contract level activities are executed 
by the provider and must also be compensated at the provider. The consumer side 
XTM determines whether the contract level process must be compensated whenever a 
rollback is started within the consumer process itself 

The proxy-gateways (PG) interact with each other using Java RMl and handle the 
communication between the different organizations, thereby providing security 
mechanisms to protect the organizations. 

The intra-organizational transaction manager (ITM) provides transaction support 
for intra-organizational workflow processes. Because transaction support is currently 
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Fig. 6. Cross-Organizational Transaction Architecture 

not offered by any commercial WfMS, the ITM is a separate module on top of the 
WfMS. The workflow execution history necessary for the ITM to calculate the com- 
pensating workflow process is retrieved from the WfMS. When the compensating 
workflow process is created by the ITM, the WfMS can execute it. 

Note that, when a rollback occurs that involves a combination of the three transac- 
tional levels as described in Section 5, the compensation process will be computed by 
a combination of XTMs and ITMs. The entire compensation process will consist of 
multiple separate compensation processes, one for each involved transactional level, 
which are however, tightly related to each other. 



6.2 The CrossFlow Context 

As stated before, the work presented in this paper is part of the CrossFlow project 

[10] . Within the project, not only the support for the actual execution of cross- 
organizational workflow process is covered, but also the dynamic creation of a virtual 
enterprise based on the consumer/provider paradigm. Organizations find each other in 
an electronic marketplace where organizations offer their services or search for 
services on offer (business-2-business e-commerce). Using a matchmaking facility 

[11] , compatible organizations form a virtual enterprise, the cooperation in which is 
described and established in an electronic contract [14]. The electronic contract not 
only contains the specification of the service, but also the rights and obligations that 
the service entails. To facilitate a smooth cooperation between the organizations in a 
virtual enterprise, the business processes that are to be performed in the involved 
organizations must be interconnected. The architecture presented in Section 4 is 
developed to handle the specific issues that arise as a consequence of the cooperation 
between the different organizations. Dedicated CSSs are developed that each deal 
with a different aspect of the cross-organizational WfM requirements. The CSSs 
covered in CrossFlow are transaction management as presented in this paper. Level of 
Control, Quality of Service and Flexible Change Control [13]. 



6.3 Implementation Issnes 

In the CrossFlow project, a prototype is built to test and demonstrate the described 
X-transaction model. The underlying workflow management system (WfMS) in the 
prototype is IBM’s MQ Series Workflow, and the intra-organizational transaction 
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support is based on the transaction manager built in the WIDE project. An additional 
module is implemented that resets activity states so that compensated activities reflect 
the correct state, which is currently not offered by MQ Series Workflow. The XTM 
module is a dynamic event-based software module that contains the algorithms to 
compute compensation processes on the contract level. It passes contract level com- 
pensation processes to the ITM, which has the functionality to make them persistent. 
The entire prototype will be built in Java. Although the prototype is built on top of a 
specific commercial WfMS, the the isolation layer ensures that only a small effort is 
required to exchange the WfMS used in CrossFlow with another WfMS. 



7 Conclusions and Future Work 

This paper describes an advanced transaction model and architecture to support cross- 
organizational workflow process executions within virtual enterprises. Although the 
cross-organizational process model consists of an arbitrary number of nesting levels, 
only three levels have transactional semantics. The advanced transaction model is 
called the X-transaction model and relies on compensations to undo already executed 
workflow activities. The combination of rollback scope (three transactional levels) 
and rollback mode (safe-points) in the X-transaction model offers a highly flexible 
rollback mechanism for cross-organizational workflow management. 

The cross-organizational transactional architecture facilitates the implementation 
of the X-transaction model and consists of three layers. The dynamically created 
cross-organizational infrastructure layer handles the transactional aspects related to 
the outsourcing of workflow processes. The static intra-organizational infrastructure 
consists of a layer that incorporates the local WfMSs and a layer that includes an 
isolation layer and a transaction manager that provides intra-organizational transac- 
tion support. The architecture is highly flexible in the sense that other cooperative 
support services, e.g. Quality of Service, can be plugged into it, i.e. the architecture 
consists of a software bus to which cooperative support services can be connected. 

The prototype built in the CrossFlow project will be tested using two real-world 
scenarios. One scenario is an extended version of the scenario presented in Section 3. 
The other scenario is a motor damage claim process of an insurance company, in 
which the damage assessment subprocess is outsourced to another organization. 

Further development with respect to cross-organizational transaction management 
will include an extension of the consumer/provider paradigm so that more than two 
organizations can be involved in the outsourcing of processes. This offers the possi- 
bility of nested outsourcing, in which provider organizations can again outsource part 
of their processes, thereby acting as a consumer organization as well. It also offers the 
opportunity for a consumer organization to outsource multiple parts of its process to 
multiple provider organizations, which implies that multiple contracts have to be 
established. Both situations require an extension of the X-transaction model to refine 
the rollback scope so that it can be indicated which organizations are involved in the 
rollback. Because multiple organizations are involved that can all issue a rollback 
request simultaneously, the X-transaction model must be further extended to deal with 
concurrent rollback requests, similar to the work described in [18]. 
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